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J\rt.  I.  ASystem'of  Geography ^  Ancient  and  Modern;  containing  .1. 
The  History  of  Geography  from  its  Origin  to  its  latest  Improvements. 
—Physical  Geography.— A  Review  of  Theories  of  the  Earth.  2. 
Ancient  and  Modern  Lineal  Measures  reduced  to  the  English  Standard. 
The  Extent  and  Population  of  the  Globe. — A  Survey  of  the  Ocean, 
&c.— Longitudes  and  Latitudes  of  Places  alphabetically  arranged.  3. 
A  Review  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  Provinces  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  ascertaining  their  Boundaries,  Extent, 
Subdivisions  and  Dependencies ;  tracing  Chains  of  Mountains,  Rivers,  • 
Bays,  Promontories,  .  &c.  specifying  the  Climate  and  Soil  of  every 
'Country ;  its  Products,  Population,  and  Manners  of  its  Inhabitants ; 
giving  an  Account  of  its  Manufactures,  Commerce,  Literature,  Reli«. 
gion.  Government,  Revenue,  &c.— its  Ancient  and  Modem  His* 
tory;  together  with  the  Situation,  Magnitude,  and  Antiquities  of 
every  City,  remarkable  Town  and  Edihce ;  including  recent  Disco* 
veries,  political  Alterations,  &c.  4.  A  Complete  Atlas,  Ancient  and 

Modem,  in  folio,  accurately  consti'ucted,  and  engraved  by  the  most 
eminent  Artists.  By  James  Playfair,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S. 
Edinburgh,  Principal  of  the  United  College  St.  Andrews,  and 
Historiographer  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Pnnee  of  \VaIes.  .6  yols.  4to.  Vols.  1. 
Md  II.  Price  2/.  each  Vol.  Edinburgh,  Hill ;  London,  Vemor  and 
Co.  1808. 

pOMPOUS  title-pages  are  often  the  heralds  of  meagre,  ill- 
executed  performances,  while  the  most  useful  and  •  ine- 
ntorious  have  generally  appeared  under  modest  denomina¬ 
tions.  We  have  the  pleasure  to  say,  however,  that  the  books 
nsbered  into  notice,  by  Dr.  Playfair,  with  such  large  claims  ta 
attention,  will  be  found  to  establish  those  claims  to  nearly 
tt'wr whole  extent;  and,  though  there  is rooni for  considerable 
*iiinadversion  on  various  particulars  of  his  method  and  man- 
we  should  probably  find  but  little  to  complain  of  in  the 
•bsiance  of  his  work,  without  a  tiresome  and  perhaps  invidi- 
jt’***  search.  We  rejoice  to  see  a  System  of  Gt  ography  so  ex- 
-we  do  not  expect  a  complete  one — at  length  published 
*wis  country  ;  which,  from  its  primary  station  as  a  naval  and 
r®aiercial  power,  has  peculiar  inducements  to  maintain;  a 
jr^tuinenee  in  this  important  department  of  literature.  At 
P^RTlU  3N 
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tliesaino  time,  we  are  afraid  so  voluminous  and  cosily  a  work  will 
only  find  a  place  i:i  public  libraries,  or  those  of  the  most  opu¬ 
lent  individuals;  aiul  tbougli  it  may  bectune  a  and 

in  this  capacity  is  of  great  value,  its  sale  will  probably  be  slow, 
and  alVord  little  encouragement  to  the  laborious  compiler,  or 
the  enterprising  bookseller.  To  the  general  reader,  indeed, 
the  cheaper  and  more  commodious  work  of  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in. 
titled,  ‘  Modern  (Jeograpby,’  will  supply  nearly  all  the  most 
useful  pans  of  Dr.  Playfair’s  enlarged  ‘  System.’ 

The  First  Volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
Second,  apparently  trom  the  iinpulse  of  honest  gratitude, 
anil  not,  we  should  hope,  as  the  homage  of  interested  c.xpcc. 
tatiou,  is  inscribed  to  Lord  Melville  ;  but  in  this  dedication 
we  were  sorry  to  see  the  author  so  much  the  dupe  (to  say  the 
least)  of  personal  or  party  feelings,  as  to  extol  his  lordship’s 
political  career,  and  presume  to  tell  us  that  impartial  historj’ 
would  transmit  it  with  exultation  to  the  latest  posterity! 

Mr.  Pinkerton's  division  of  geography  into  four  distinct 
heads,  historical,  political,  civil,  and  natural,  is  not  correct. 
They  are  properly  reducible  to  two  ;  the  political  and  civil,  as 
he  calls  them,  being  merely  subdivisions  of  the  historical  part. 
Dr'.  Playfair  divides  the  science  ihto  three  parts,  physical 
or  natural  geography,  historical  geography,  and  mathemati- 
cal  geography.  The  last,  by  wliich  he  understands  the  construc- 
ttou  of  maps,  and  the  determination  of  the  positions  of  places 
by  the  kimlred  sciences  of  astronomy  and  geometry,  should 
rather  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  first ;  for  it  is  only  physical  or 
natural  geography,  in  the  one  case  speaking  to  the  eye  instead 
of  the  car,  and  in  the  other  making  use  of  mathematical  science, 
as  of  chemistry,  &c.  to  obtain  its  own  appropriate  results. 

I'lie  history  of  geography  is  ably  and  concisely  traced 
from  the  earliest  ages,  the  several  and  discordant  opinions  ol 
ihe  Grecian  and  other  philosophers '  are  enumerated  and  con¬ 
trasted,  and  their  various  geographical  labours  detailed  and 
analysed.  Onr  attention  is  next  directed  to  the  geography 
of  the  Arabians  ami  the  middle  ages,  and  then  to  the  tno* 
dern  cultivators  of  the  science.  The  arrangement  here  t* 
very  exceptionable.  From  Rennel,  Vincent,  and  Pinkertont 
we  are  led  hack  to  tb.e  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  in  th« 
fifteenth  century  ;  and  after  an  enumeration  of  the  princip 

voyages  of  discovery  on  record, — which  is  concluded  by  the 
insignificant  mercantile  voyage  of  .Marchand,  without 
//I'tf  Of  the  very  important  and  detailed .  expedition  of  Fflti' 
courer, — we  are  again  carried  back  to  the  year  1525,  to  ^ 
measurement  of  a  degree  of  latitude  by  Fernel.  This  ^ 
.sion  is  the  more  surprising,  as  the  memoir,  according  to  ^ 
tncthodical  manner  of  the  elder  writers,  is  divided  iiiw*^ 
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lions.  As  a  criterion  of  the  author’s  talents,  we. extract  his  ac¬ 
count  of  Pytheas,  (Sect.  36.) 

t  While  Alexander  was  exploring  the  remote  regions  of  the  easti  Py¬ 
theas  of  Marseilles,  an  eminent  astronomer  and  navigator,  was  employe 
io  making  discoveries  in  the  west,  and  in  pointing  out  new  sources  of  conrti- 
laerceand  of  wealth  to  his  countrymen.  He  is  severely  reprehended  by 
Polybius  arid.  Strabo  as  an  inaccurate  astronomer  and  geographer,  and  cen- 
rjredas  a  traveller  deficient  in  proper  information,  or  destitute  of  veracity ; 
bat  Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus  applauded  his  candour,  approved  his  ob- 
semtions,  and  adopted  his  opinions.^ 

‘  In  order  to  determine  the  latitude  of  Marseilles,  Pytheas  observed  the 
wq’s  altitude  at  the  time  of  th*e  solstice,  by  comparing  the  height  of  a 
jeoraoD  with  the  length  of  its  shadow  on  a  horizontal  surface,  which  he 
rceivedtobe  in  the  proportion  of  120  to  41  (Strabo,  lib.  II.)  By 
thb  observation  the  latitude  of  that  place  was  found  to  be  43®  !?'•  Mo¬ 
dern  astronomers  have  verified  the  accuracy  of  Pytheas,  and  have  thence 
iscertained  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  There  is  one 
point  of  importance  in  this  observation,  which,  if  it  could  be  known,* 
would  materially  affect  the  calculations  of  latitude  founded  upon  it.  If 
the  i3[nomon  of  Pytheas  had  no  globe,  or  ball,  at  top,  and  terminated  in 
ijwint,  the  extremity  of  the  shadow  would  correspond  to  the  upper  limb 
ot  the  sun’s  disk,  and  would  occasion  a  difference  equal  to  the  semidia- 
neterof  the  sun.  M.  De  Louville,  A.  D.  169 1,  observed  with  a  quad¬ 
rat  the  sun’s  altitude  at  Marseilles,  at  the  time  of  the  solstice  ;  and,  cbni- 
wrin^  his  obseiwation  with  that  of  Pytheas,  he  found  that  in  the  space 
years,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecfiptic  had  diminished  20  minutes,  or 
•ne  third  of  a  degree.  But,  if  the  gnomon  of  Pytheas  had  been  globular 
it  top,  the  diminution  would  have  been  15  minutes  more,  and  would  not 
••ive  corresponded  with  the  observations  of  modem  astronomers.  (Mem. 
^I’Acad.  des  Inscript.  T.  III.  and  VII.) 

‘Pytheas also  undertook,  and  performed,  several  voyages  of  discovery 
merit  attention.  Taking  his  departure  from  Marseilles,  he  sailed 
i^gthe  south  coast  of  Spain.  From  the  strait  of  Gibraltar  he  directed 

Ise  northward  to  the  English  channel.  Having  navigated  in  the 
i  ocean  six  days  sail  to  the  north  of  Great  Britain,  he  discovered 
d  called  Thule,  where  the  length  of  the  day  at  the  summer  sols- 
!!•  hours  nearly.  *  As  the  latitude  of  this  island  must  have  been  at 
»  30',  it  could  have  been  no  other  than  Iceland,  which  is  situated 
‘  65®  and  67'’  north  latitude.  But  this  was  not  the  'Fhule  of  the 
s  (see  Gcogr.  art.  Iceland.)  Pytheas  represented  'the  climate  of 
as  being  neither  earth,  nor  sea^  nor  air,  but  a  mixture  of  all  three. 
Aguiar  appearance,  no  doubt,  wps  occasioned  by  the  frozen  vapours 
sometimes ‘condense  near.the  surface  of  that  island,  so  as  to  conceal 
entinely  from  the  observation  of  those  who  approach  it ;  and  con- 
nstead  of  invalidating  his  report. 

^  was  not  the  only  voyage  whtcb  Pytheas  undertook  in  the  service 
country;  .He  sailed.into  the  Baltic  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ta»» 
^nerally  supposed  to  be  the  Vistula.  In  the  court#  of  this  naviga- 
( noted  the  bearings  of  the  coasts,  and  computed  dihances  by  days 
*  to  the  pr^ctice^of  those  limefs.  By  niieans  of  his  obser- 

^  Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus  asceftttUed  the  latitudes  of  several 
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places  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  with  considerable  exactness*.  Strabo 
attempts  to  correct  these  latitudes ;  but  his  substitutions  are  still  more  er* 
toneous.  He  places,  for  instance,  the  northern  extremity  of  Britain  in  5? 
N-  latitude ;  and  he  supposes  Ireland  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  the  globe 
and  a  region  uninhabitable  by  reason  of  intense  cold.  He  also  admits  a 
communication  between  the  Caspian  and  the  North  Sea ;  though  Herodo¬ 
tus  and  other  writers  had  affirmed  the  contrary  (Herod.  1.  I.  c.  202.) 
But  the  geography  of  Strabo  will  be  reviewed  in  its  proper  place.’ 

*  In  Sect.  71-  it  is  said,  ‘  Having  traced  the  progress  of  geo. 
graphy  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  it  may 
now  be  proper  concisely  to  describe  the  terrestrial  sphere,  ac- 
cording  to  the  idea  of  the  ancients this  might  have  been  done 
more  appropriately,  we  think,  than  by  the  thirteen  pages  im¬ 
mediately  following^  wljich  describe  the  terrestrial  glohe,  its 
zones,  its  circles,  its  diversities,  and  climates,  according  to 
the  modern  nomenclature,  and  including  the 'modern  disco¬ 
veries  in  the  Pacific  ocean  1 

In  detailing  the  voyage  of  Iloggevvein  in  1721 — 23,  itis un¬ 
accountably  stated,  that  in  ‘  52°  S.  latitude,  he  discovered  and 
circumnavigated  an  island  which  he  called  Belgia  Australis, 
200  leagues  in  circuit-  He  found  the  interior  part  of  this  de¬ 
sert  island  chequered  with  wooded  mountains  and  vallies,  and 
the  coast  indented  with  creeks  and  inlets.  In  January  1722, 
doubling  Cape  llomi  he  anchored  at  Juan  Fernandez.’  In  the 
original  Dutch'  account  of  this  voyage,  now  before  us,  no  such 
disc»)very  occurs ;  and  Roggevvein,  instead  of  going  round 
Cape  Horn,  sailed  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  ‘  On  the 

*  I9th  of  January,’  .says  this- account,  ‘the  two, ships  were 
‘  abreast  of  -the  entrance  of  the  Strait,  lying  in  52°  30/  South 
*•  latitude.  In  length  from  east  to  west  it  stretches  108  leagues; 

‘  the  narrowest  part  is- two,  and  the  broadest  full  five  leagues 
‘  broad..  On  both  sides  the  land  is  high  and  mountainous. 

*  Many  of  the  mountains  are  always'  covered  with  snow, 

‘  they  are  also  covered  with  green  trees  which  bear  fruit 
They  were  twelve  days  in  passing  the  Straits ;  and  ‘  Bel?r 
Australis’  appears  to  be  a  name  imposed  upon  .Terra  del  fu 
ego,  not  by  these  navigators,  but  by  some  subsequent  edit 
of  the  voyage.;  •  .  . 

Captain  .Carteret  is  stated  ,to  have  remained  some  time  • 
Masaftiero,  ‘an  island  with  several  good  harbours;'  which  is 
strange  mistake,  Masafuero  having  nothing  like  a  harbour,*' 
Carteret  having  been  obliged  to  stand  off  and  on -for 
days,  oc'casionmly  anchoring,  arid  driven  from  his  moorin^» 
fore  he  'could'  receive  back'  bn  board  a  boat’s  crew  that  had  b* 
landed  to' procure  fresh  water.  '  '  '  '  .  p- 

The  he'acls  iiititled  Physical  Geography,' and  a  Review  o 
different  Thk>ries  of  -  the.  Earth*,  contain  much  intere^'^S. 

-  '  •  •  -•  *  ■  <0  ^  r  4J4.  !♦ 
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formation,  not  always  judiciously  detailed  ;  in  some  .instances 
too  diffuse,  in  others  perhaps  too  scanty.  Dr.  Playfair  es^ 
pouscs  no  particular  theory  of  the  earth  ;  but,  enumerating  all 
the  principal  ones,  leaves  the  reader  to  determine,  or  rather 
(onjecture,  for  himself.  In  treating  of  Sound,  Light,  Heat, 
and  the  luminous  and  other  appearances  in  the  Atmosphere, 
the  author  is  rather  redundant:  as  also  in  describing  the  an> 
cient  subdivisions  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  whicii  occur  a^ain 
iii  their  respective  geographical  places.  The  Winds,  and  Tiaes, 
oh  the  contrary,  are  allowed  too  short  a  space,  for  their  im¬ 
portance  to  navigation  and  practical  geography.  The  Products 
of  the  earth,  (properly  its  compenent  parts)  earths,  salts,  com¬ 
bustibles,  and  metals,  are  classed  and  described  in  a  perspicu¬ 
ous  manner;  and  a  tolerable  account  is  given  of  the  exterior 
oceans  and  inland  seas,  with  their  interposed  continents,  as 
grand  features  of  the  globe.  ' 

Copious  and  useful  Tables  of  ancient  and  modern  Lineal 
Measures,  are  followed  by  a  View  of  Population,  stated  in  for¬ 
ty  one  propositions,  which,  as  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
them  in  the  same  form  before,  are  probably  the  result  of  Dr. 
Pfayfair’s  investigations.  Next  succeeds  an  Alphabetical  Ta¬ 
ble  of  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  places;  its  utility  ne¬ 
cessarily  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  numerical  charac¬ 
ters,  Which  we  have  no  reason  to  impeach,  unless  from  a  gene¬ 
ral  carelessness  apparent  in  the  typographical  execution  of 
the  work.  '  , 

In  reviewing  the  body  of  the  performance,  specified  under 
tile  numeral  3  in  the  title  page,  and  of  which  the  two  volumes 
Qow published  describe  Europe;  Spain,  France,  the  United 
Provinces,  and  Great  Britain, — the  first  observation  that  oc- 
fttrsis,  that  these  particulars  do  not  correspond  with  the  pro¬ 
jected  contents  of  the  six  volumes,  as  printed  at  the  com-' 
®encement  of  the  first.  There  it  appears,  that  Dr.  Playfair 
“tended  the  second  volume  to  have  contained,  also,  descrip- 
7“  of  Ireland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Lapland,  Iceland,  Green- 
and  Sweden.  Hence  we  calculate  that  the  whole  work 
*'** it  least  extend  to  seven,- if  not  to  eight  volumes.  Thepre- 
rnethod,  indeed,  occasions  frequent  repetitions;  and  it  is 
.^improbable  that  Dr.  P.,  on  perceiving  the  extent  to  which 
pleading  him,  may  adopt’ a  more  compressive  plan,  without 
wiling  tfje  substance  of  his' numerous; important  and  agreea- 
Much  may  be  done,  we  are  persuaded,  by  a 
J  *'' arrangement,  and.'by  the  incorporation,  under  the  head 
*ich  country  or  place,  of  all  that  is  now  related  under  the 
titles  of  ancient  geography,  geography  of  the  mid- 

modern  geography,  ecclesiastical  division,  rivers, 
^^iities,  &c. 
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In  common-  with  every  (geographer  in  these  times  of  vacil¬ 
lation  and  change,  Dr.  Playfair  appears  m\tch  at  a  loss  in  scu. 
ing  the  political  division  of  Europe.  His  distribution  ot  ihin 
unhappy  continent  into  sivleen  principal  States,  is  tlie  most 
marvellous  thiitg  in  these  huge  quartos;  ;  They  are  thus  deno¬ 
minated-:  ‘  1.  The  British  empire,  containing  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland.  2.  The  states  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
comprehending  Denmark  with  the  adjacent  islands,  Norway 
and  Iceland.’  (By  this  phrase  Norway  and  Iceland  would 
seem  to  be  islands  adjacent  to  Denmark  ;  it  should  have  been 
Denmark,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  the  Eeroe  islands;  for  Den¬ 
mark  consists,  not  only  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  but  also 
of  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic.)  ‘  'i.  Sweden. 
4.  Russia,  formerly  called  Muscovy.  5.  Holland,’  (describ¬ 
ed  in  the  body  of  the  work  under  the  now  extinct  title  of 
‘  United  Provinces’).  ‘  6.  France,  including  the  Netherlands’ 
(meaning  those  foruierlv  called  the  Austrian  Netherlands,) 
*  Italian  states,  and  other  acquisitions.  1.  Switzerland.  8. 
Germany  and  Austria.  9.  Prussia.  10.  Bohemia  and  Hun¬ 
gary.  11.  Poland,  now  dismembered.  12.- Spain.  1.1.  Por¬ 
tugal.  14.  Sicily,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Naples,’  (in  rea¬ 
lity  to  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  which  is  the  style  of  that 
monarch.).  ‘  15.  Malta,  an  island  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain,’  {^principal  state^  forsooth  !)  ‘  '16.  Turkey  in 

Europe.’  This  is  neither  the  ‘  ancien  regime,’  nor  the  ‘  new 
order  of  things.’  Italy,  the  mother  of  the  arts,  the  nurse  of 
literature,  is  actually  owtV/ft//  It  is  not  included  under  the 
denomination  of  the  ^  Jfaliun  acquisitions'  of  France;  tor,  uti' 
der  that  head,  oidy  the  ci-dex  ant  Piedmont  and  Savoy  are  de¬ 
scribed.  Where,  too,  is  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  ?  How  would 
tliis  magical  disappearance  of  their  estates  confound  the 
haughty  Napoleon,  and  his  host  of  ‘  powers  and  dominions. 

■  Modern. F'ra nee  is  improperly  divided  and  described  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  provinces  under  the  monarchy.  A  detail  of  the  de¬ 
partments  which  now  constitute  the  French  empire,  is  added, 
forming  just  30  pages  of  repetition,  which  might  have  bee'J 
easily  spared,  had  the  latter  mode  of  subdivision,  now  lull) 
established  and  authorized,  been  adopted  as  the  l>asis  ot  de¬ 
scription,  and.the  relations  of  the  departments  to  the  ancient 
E'rench  provinces  been  incorporatod  in  the  re.spoctive  topnj 
graphical  accounts,  instead  of  - forming,  a.'separate  alphaw"-! 

cal  table.  =  n  i,  J 

In  describing  the  shires  of  Scotland,  and  especiallv 
which  the  author  appears  to  have  personally 
more  than  usually  circumstantial;  and  as  this  portion ' 
work  contains  some  original  matter  wliich  may 
reader,  we  will  make  two  short  extracts.  They  are  taken 
the  account  of  Penhshire- 
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» Ali/thy  a  small  market  town,  on  a  steep  declivity,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Grampian  mountains,  3  miles  N.  N.  VV.  of  Mei^le.  Barry-hill,  1 J  miles 
j{.  E.  of  Alyth,  commands  an  extensive  view  ot  Strathmore  and  of  sevc* 
remarkable  hills  on  the  Sidla  ridge,  viz.  Dunsinnan,  Ki?".purnic,  Sidla, 
finhaven,  &c.  all  of  which  were  anciently  used  as  watch  lowers  and  places 
of  defence.  The  hill  of  Barry  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  its  summit  is  Its- 
filled  Into  an  area  180  feet  long  and  72  or  74*  broad.  Around  this  area 
i  round  of  earth  was  raised  from  6  to  8  feet  high  and  10 — 12  broad  at  tup.  . 
On  this  mound  a  wall  of  freestone  was  built  without  any  cement  whatever. 
The  foundation  of  the  wall,  composed  of  rough  granite,  remains,  and  Is  of 
the  same  breadth  with  the  summit  of  the  mound  ;  so  that  Gordon’s  esti* 
mite  of  it  is  extremely  erroneous.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  wall  there 
ire  several  pieces  of  vitrified  stone.  The  south  and  east  sides  of  the 
fortress,  where  the  hill  gently  slopes,  are  defended  by  a  ditch  10  feet 
broad,  and  12 — 16  below  the  foundation  of  the  wall.  A  bridge  was 
rased  over  the  ditch  18  feet  long  and  2  broad,  except  towar^ls  each  end 
where  the  breadth  was  increased.  It  was  composed  of  stones  laid  toge¬ 
ther  without  much  art,  and  vitrified  above,  below*  and  on  both  sides  ; 
w  that  the  whole  mass  was  firmly  cemented.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
bndge  a  stratum  of  gravel  was  laid  to  render  the  passage  smooth  and  easy. 
This  bridge  I  lately  discovered  and  examined  with  care.  It  is  the  sole 
part  of  the  fort  intentionally  vitrified.  A  few  yards  beyond  the  ditch 
there  is  an  outer  wall.  The  north  and  north  west  sides  of  the  hill  are 
steep  and  inaccessible.  The  approach  to  the  fort  is  from  the  north  east 
along  the  verge  of  a  precipice  ;  and  the  entrance  v/as  secured  l)y  a  wall  of 
stone,  the  ruins  of  which  are  extant.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east¬ 
ward,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  are  some  remains  of  another  oval  fort, 
of  less  extent  than  the  preceding,  consisting  of  a  strong  wall  and 
ditch,’ 

' Dunstnnan  hill  Y\qs  on  the  Sidla  ridge,  7  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Coupar, 
resembling  a  sugar  loaf,  and  detached  from  the  iTelghbouring  hills,  about 
102.5  feet  above  the  level  of  the  se.*!.  On  its  summit  is  an  oval  area,  210 
feet  from  east  to  west  and  130  in  breadth,  which  Macbeth  fortified  with  a 
itmng  rampait  of  stone.  Penetrating  horizontally  7  yards  into  the  mins 
w  the  rampart,  1  lately  discovered  a  part  of  it  as  entire  as  u  hen  it  was 
i^'iginally  constructed.  Founded  on  the  rock,  it  v/as  neatly  built  of  large 
itones  bedded  in  clay  about  5  or  6  feet  in  ht^ight.  It  the  rubbish  on  the 
t'-itsidewere  removed,  this  would  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
®Unti()iuty  in»  Britain.  At  the  foot  of  that  wall  there  was  a  level  walk  of 
considerable  breadth,  and  2! »1  yards  in  circuit,  secured  by  a  parapet  and 
®itch.  Haviog  carefully  explored  the  area  ot  the  fortress,  now  three 
^  below  the  surface,  1  found  no  vestige  of  buildings  in  it;  so  that  the 
^niporary  houses  were  probably  composed  of  wood.  Great  quantities  of 
^coal,  bones  of  horses,  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  hares,  were  dug  up, 
^none  of  the  human  body.  From  the  summit  of  this  hill  is  an  ex- 
and  delightful  prospect  of  Strathmore,  the  mouth  ot  the  Tay,  the 
of  Errol,  the  Lomond  hills,  Birnam  hill,  Perth,  and  Stratheai*n, 
^ fortress  was  demolished  A.  D.  1057.’ 

|^cbaracterisii)g  the  ditferent  nations  which  come  under  hi^ 
in  the  present  volumes,  Dr.  Playfair  evinces  a  very  lau^ 
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dable  spirit  of  impartiality ;  and  appears  to  have  collected  and 
condensed  the  accounts  of  travellers  with  considerable  inge¬ 
nuity  and  precision.  In  the  important  articles  of  manufactures 
and  commerce,  however,  we  regret  to  observe  such  a  paucity 
of  information  and  detail.  His  account  of  the  modern  history 
of  each  country,  is  also,  we  think,  too  short  and  unconnected”; 
while  the  ancient  history  is  rather  too  much  expanded,  and 
thjB  topography  is  sometimes  too  minute  and  circumstantial. 
The  itineraries  form  an  useful  addition  to  the  more  customary 
details. 

As  far  as  it  has  hitherto  proceeded,  the  work  is  certainly  a 
valuable  repository  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  atVord,  and  the  most  complete  that  has  ever  appeared. 
We  must  be  allowed,  nevertheless,  to  add,'  that  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  to  imagine  a  standard  of  excellence,  for  works  of  this 
nature,  which  l')r.  Playfair’s  cannot  pretend  to  have  attained. 
In  this,  it  must  be  owned,  there  is  no  great  difficulty.  To 
sketch  the  plan  of  a  most  magnificent  edifice  may  be  an  easier 
task,  than  even  to  dig  its  foundations.  Nor  perhaps  is  it  prac¬ 
ticable  to  attain  a  degree  of  excellence  which  it  may  be  natu¬ 
ral  to  desire.  The  requisite  diligence  of  research,  accuracy 
of  discrimination,  and  skill  in  arrangement,  are  scarcely  ever 
found  united  in  one  person.  If  it  were  required  of  us,  how¬ 
ever,  to  trace  an  outline  of  something  like  a  gri#nd  and  com¬ 
plete  geographical  work,  we  should  certainly  adopt  much  of 
Dr.  Playmir’s  scheme.  Beginning  with  the  history  of  geo¬ 
graphy  as  a  science,  including  succinct  accounts  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  vpyages  which  have  tended  to  its  improvement,  and  cri¬ 
tical  cominents  on  the  works  of  ancient  and  modern  geogra¬ 
phers  ;  we  should  next,  and  before  we  proceeded  to  physical 
geography,  or  a  description  of  the  earth,  display,  in, an  intro¬ 
duction  similar  to  Professor  Vince’s  in  the  ‘  Modern  Geogra¬ 
phy,’  the  intimate  connection  between  astronomy^  geometry, 
and  geography, — .entering  less,  however,  upon  astronomy, 
than  Vince,  and  excluding  the  instructions  for  the  use  of  the 
globes,  &c.  which  are  only  adapted  for  tyros  in  the  science. 
An  astronomical  and  geometrical  memoir,  is  a  considerable  de- 
sidcratnna  in  Dr.  Playfair’s  nvnrk,  A  general  view  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  and.  conformation  of  the  globe,  of  its  grand  masses  of 
continents  and  of  oceans,  should  be  followed  by  achapteron 
the  winds  and  tides,  tlio  magnetic  variation,  and  other  pheeno- 
mena  of  nature  appertaining  to  the  subject.  Amongst  the 
Preliminary  Paper.*;,  we  should  not  only,  like  Dr.  Playlair,  in¬ 
sert  tables  of  lineal  measures,  but  also  of  other  measures,  ol 
weights,  and  of  coins,  together  with  a  sort  of  chronologic*' 
phart  for  reference  to  contemporary  events ;  while  such  p*- 
pers  as  are  properly  the  results  of  geographical  inquiry,  t*hle> 
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platitude  and  longitude,  tables  of  population,  revenue,  &c. 
jnd  perhaps  a  table  of  natural  history  classified  by  climates  in 
ae  manner  of  a  chart,  would  find  a  more  appropriate  situa- 
joninaii  Appendix.  The  body  of  the  work  would  be,  de- 
icriptions  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  according  to  its  grand 
natural  features  and  subordinate  political  divisions;  arranged 
respectively  under  the  heads  of  general  geographical  descrip- 
iioii,boiin(laries,  mountains,  seas,  bays,  rivers,  lakes,  climate, 
toil, natural  history,  productions,  history,  antiquities,  govern¬ 
ment,  religion,  statistics,  commerce,  manufactures,  literature, 
Dinners  and  customs, — and,  lastly,  particular  and  ample  de- 
icriptions  of  its  subdivisions,  cities,  towns,  buildings,  and  cu¬ 
riosities.  In  this  plan,  ancient  and  modern  geography  as  well 
lihistory  would  be  blended,  and  much  of  Dr.  Playfair’s  en- 
(umbering  repetition  would  be  avoided.  Room  would  likei 
lisebe  atforded  for  devoting  more  space,  than  has  yet  been' 
tiven  by  any  geographer,  to  the  particular  descriptioii  of 
eterv place  sufficiently  important  to  be  distinctly  noticed  ;  and 
it  this  means,  together  with  an  accurate  and  'copious  Index, 
*r.(lering  the  work  also  a  complete  Gazetteer.  Lastly,  we 
»fiuld  follow  the  good  old  custom  of  giving  a  Catalogue  of  the 
mious  Books  and  Authorities  consulted  for  the  compilation  of 
i'ework ;  which  is  not  only  a  necessary  addition  to  stamp  the 
»!iole  with  authenticity,  but  is  frequently  a  valuable  guide  to- 
Hidents  of  the  science,  and  even  to  cultivators  of  general 
j-'orature. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Dr.  Playfair,  we  would  recommend 
1  a  more  careful  correction  of  the  press  in  his  succeed- 
volumes.  We  particularly  deprecate  a  want  of  uniform- 
‘^inthe  typographical  arrangements,  and  even  in  the  ortho- 
spby  of  proper  names.  The  former,  where  it  occurs,  much 

■  dg'ires  an  otherwise  distinct  and  well  printed  page.  The 
■pthongs  ae  and  oe  are  sometimes  printed  as  two  letters,  some- 
■csas  one  ;  and  a  typographical  defect  very  unpleasant  to 
*eye,  isthe  frequent  substitution  of  the  Roman  capital  I 
uhe  Arabic  numeral  I.  This  is  particularly  obnoxious  in 

of  the  history  of  geography  ;  where,  in  reference  to  the 
■^ude  of  Carthage,  according  to  Ptolemy,  it  is  said,  ‘  the 
of  the  gnomon  is  to  its  equinoctial  shadow,  as  II  to  7 
j^TOo,  L.  II.)’  The  same  characters  stand  in  the  former 

■  for  eleven^  and  in  the  latter  for  two.  As  a  proof  of  the 
^^‘Pssness  in  spelling  proper  names,  we  need  otily  refer  to 
l^^^scription  of  Antoninus’s  Wall  under  the  article  Britan- 
.’Bomana ;  where,  in  the  cothpa.ss  of  little  more  than  a  page, 
1;“^ Afferent  names  are  variously  spelt :  tiz.  Achindavy,  Au- 
^davy;  Barr- hill,  Barhill ;  Croy-hill,  Cory -hill ;  Wester- 

Underwood ;  Castle-Carry,  Castle-Cary ;  Grime, 
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Graeme  ;  Rough  Castle,  Rough-Castle,  Roughcastle  ;  Bantas. 
kin,  Bantasken.  (Yol.  11.  pp.  105,  6.)  Krrors,  however,  in  j 
work  of  this  kind  are  unavoidable;  and  notwithstandin"  the 
number  we  had  marked  for  correction,  and  many  more,  no 
doubt,  tliat  have  escaped  our  vigilance,  we  must  own  thevare 
less  freejuent  and  less  important  tlian  we  expecletl,  on  first 
opening  tbest;  ponderous  volumes.  'I’lie  style  of  tiie  work  is 
rather  slovenly.  Many  words,  phrases,  and  constructions  oc¬ 
cur,  which  sound  barbarous  to  a  native  of  the  south.  On 
the  accompanying  Atlas,  which  is  not  distinguished  by 
its  elegance,  we  defer  making  any  specific,  rentarks,  till  the 
completion  of  the  work,  which  we  sincerely  wish  the  author 
may  have  health  and  diligence  to  effect  at  no  distant  pe- 
riotl. 

Art.  II.  The  Satires  of  Jiulus  Perstus  Fiaccus,  translated,  tvith  Notts  m 
■  the  Original.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Howes,  A.  M.  8vo.  pp.  770.  price  Ti. 
bds.  Mawman.  1809. 


A  GOOD  translation,  according  to  our  notion  of  the  matter, 
comprises  three  things  ; — the  precise  sense  of  the  author, 
without  addition,  abridgement,  or  alteration, — given  in  liis 
own  manner, — yet  with  the  air  of  an  original. 

The  first  is  an  obvious  requisite,  Itowever  wanting  in  some 
of  what  are  esteemed  our  best  translations.  Mr.  Howes  mav, 

9  •  ^ 

perhaps,  be  brought  in  ‘  not  guilty’  here ;  his,  lie  may 
plead,  are  rather  expansions  than  additions,  alterations  o 
manner  than  of  matter  ;  this  is,  however,  heaping  up  a  very 
heavy  charge  against  the  next  count  of  the  indictment. 

'i'he  manner  of  the  original  is,  'by  translators  in  general 
even  more  neglected  than  the  matter;  wliile,  at  the  sauii 
time,  it  is  even  more  requisite.  A  poet  who  translates,  is  unue 
exactly  the  same  obligation  as  a  painter  who  takes  likenesses 
should  he  hit  off  the  very  features  of  the  original,  yet  In 
merits  little  praise,  unless  he  give  them  the,  very  expressioi 
also.  Not  to  mention  that  a  good  author’s  manner  jprill  ge>ie' 
rally  be  found  well  accommodated  to  his  matter,  and,  there 
fore,  that  the  translator  who  alters  at  all  must  alter  for 


worse. 


It  may  be  asked,  whether  the  fanltinesscs  of  style  are  to'’ 
preserved.  Undoubtedly,  as  much  as  those  of  matter.  Ic 
in  the  first  place,  a  writer  is  as  much  known  by  his  fanlts 
by  his  beauties;  nay,  often,  though  the  beauties  may  be  niP- 
numerous,  the  faults  will  be  found  more  characteristic, 
who  should  rob  Ovid  of  his  pretii nesses,  would  as  ill  reptc'y 
the  sw’ect  *  tenerornm  lusor  ainorum,’  as  he,  wlio 
them  to  Anaereou,  has  represented  the  simple  Tetan.  in 
next  place,  the  faults  of  a  good  writer  are  gcnerall) 
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kfiUties  pushed  too  far,  recti,  iic.J  and,  in 

Jeavouring  to  exscind  vicious  excrescences,  it  is  ten  to  one 

you  cut  too  deep, — take  away  the  conciseness  with  the 
jbscurity,  the  sublimity  with  the  bombast.  Lastly,  is  it  pto- 
liabletliat  a  translator  and  hjis  readers  will  agree  about  an  au- 
[jjflf’s  faults  ?  • 

Under  this  head,  as  we  hinted  above,  Mr.  H.  has  no  claim 
jopraise.  Persius’s  manner  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  though 
,eliardly  know  by  what  word  to  designate  its  chief  character* 
jstic,  unless  it  be  ardour.  He  starts  one  idea,  and,  while  pur- 
min:;that,  catches  sight  of  another,  and,  as  if  fearful  of  losing 
it,  relinquishes  his  former  chace  to  hurry  on  in  this.  Hence, 
uoughts  touched  and  left;  gaps  in  the  reasoning  for  the  reader  to 
ill  up;  metaphor  jumbled  with  metaphor;  and,  (to  use  Mr.  H.’s 
wrds,)  *  an  anticipation  of  his  own  meaning,  which  makes  him 
Dotuiiirequently  confound  and  mix  together  the  objection  of  an 
eaeniywith  his  own  reply  so  closely,  that  it  cannot  often  be 
pointed  out  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.’  Now  all 
ibis  is  entirely  lost  in  the  present  translation.  Mr.  H.  is  always 
itleisurc ;  question  and  answer  are  as  carefully  distinguished 
aiiiia  catechism  ;  the  metaphors  are  duly  separated;  and, 
lastly,  instead  of  relinquishing  a  thought  scarcely  touched,  Mr. 

H  paws  it  us(]uc  ad  eiausenm;  instead  of  leaving  a  leap  or  two  to 
aercise  the  reader’s  legs,  he  accompanies  him  every  step,  and 
umctinies,  we  are  afraid,  makes  him  take  the  same  step  over 
again.  The  very  opening  of  the  first  satire  is  monstrous. 

*0curas,  tffe.'  down  to  *  nee  U  quasiverh  extra.* 

“  How  vain  is  man  !  his  every  thought  how  vain  ! 

“  Tush  !  who  will  read  this  moralizing  strain 
Speak’st  thou  to  me,  and  dost  thou  ash  me  who  ? 

Troth,  none— or  (next  to  none)  but  one  or  two. 

“  Why  this  is  vile  and  pitiful  indeed  !' 

Think  what  disgrace  to  write  what,  none  will  readP* 

Say  rather,  honour, — their  contempt  to  raise, 

WJaose  praise  is  scandal,  and  whose  scandal  praise. 

;N.  B.  The  last  couplet  is  the  concise  English  of  ‘  Suare?) 

What  if  Polydamus  should  rate  me  low. 

Or  'Frojan  dames  prefer  a  Labeo  ? 

Is  this  disgraceful  ?  No — let  bustling  Rome 
Poise  the  false  beam  ;  but  look  thou  still  at  home. 

There  scan  thu  merit,  howsoever  she  rail ; 

There  trim  the  balance^  and  adjust  the  scale  : 

Heed  not  her  sickly  taste  and  judgement  hliijA, 

Hor  seek  but  in  thyself,  thyself  to  fnd.*  p.  1. 

We  wonder  Mr.  H.  could  not  see  how  he  was  disgracing  a 
,^ible  ancl  really  characteristical  couplet  without  adding  one 
■^  *10  the  sense,  by  tagging  on  the  four  last  lines.  Sonic  of 
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these  gratuitous  elegancies  are  plainly  for  the  rhyme's  sake* 
our  readers  will  note  two,  in  the  passage  above-quoted ;  such 
also  are  some  among  the  following. 

‘  yfi  cur  non  fiotiuSf  ieneroq;  columbo 
Et  simtlis  regum  puertSy  pappare  minutum 
Poscis 

*  Why  not  at  once  squeal  for  the  pap  and  spoon  ? 

Go*  blubber  for  the  rattle,,  or  the  moon  f 
Be  the  spoird  child,  &c.?’  p.  23.  i 


^  Cor  tibi  riti  salit  ? 

*  Does  your  uniuffled  heart  beat  equal  measures. 
Unmoved  by  avarice^  unseduced  by  pleasures  ?*  p.  34. 

^  Horoscope*. 

— ‘  Ascendant  planet,  mystic  power. 

Whose  sovereign  aspect  rules  the  natal  hour.’  p.  63. 


•  Laudant  convives* 

‘  The  herd  of  flatterers  catch  the  pleasing  sound. 

And  hark  !  the  thunder  of  applause  goes  round.’  p.  6. 

^  Tun*  mare  transilias  ?* 

‘You  tempt  the  ocean  ?  you  the  tempest  brave  ? 

Tou  court  the  hardships  of  the  wind  and  wave  ?  p.  55. 

‘  Sapere,^ 

‘  These  doctrines  of  new-fangled  schools — 

This  wisdom  that  degrades  us  into  fools— 

These  subtle  tenets  common  sense  that  mar.’  p.  65. 

Mr.  Howes  will  also  give  us,  occasionally,  an  extra  couplet 
or  two,  to  clear  up  the  author’s  meaning;  (See  I.  111.  Tr., 
l97,Tr.)  How  much  the  point  oi  the  original  suffers  by  this 
wild  amplification,  will  appear  from  two  passages.  Persius, 
having  mentioned  the  kind  of  readers  he  would  choose  for  bis 
wrifings,  and  then  described  the  Roman  bloods,  says  of  the  last, 
w  iih  a  conciseness  admirably  contemptuous, 

‘  H'u  mane  edictum,  post  prandia  Callirotn  do  !*  , 

‘  Peace  to  all  such  !  Their  leisure  to  amuse 
Some  gentler  page  than  Satire's  let  them  chuse; 

Their  morning  study  let  the  edict  be ; 

Their  afternoon’s  employ  Calliroe  !’  p.  16. 

The  description  of  Luciiius  is  w^ell  known  ; 

‘ . —  Sccuit  Luciiius  urbem, 

Tcy  Lupe  !  tey  Mud  I  et  genuinum  fregit  in  illis* 

This  evaporates,  in  the  translation,  into  * 

‘  With  poignant  wit  Luciiius  lashed  his  age, 

And  wreak’d  on  knaves  and  fools  his  honest  rage; 

To  Lupus  oft  he  told  unwelcome  truth, 

And  \iucius  writh’d  beneath  his  grinding  tooth.’  p«  14^* 

Once  more,  we  beg  the  reader  to  compare  that  wonderful 
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paragraph  of  Persius,  III.  35 — 43,  Magne  Pater  Divum,  &c. 
iith  the  extended  weakness  of  his  translator,  1.  58 — 75. 

We  do  sincerely  assure  Mr.  Howes,  that  it  is  most  painful 
tbus  to  point  out  at  length  what  we  esteem  the  only  consider- 
^blefault,  that  has  intruded  into  a  very  excellent  translation  : 
jnd  if  it  be  asked,  ‘  2utd  opus  teneras  mordaci  radere  vero 
Auriculas  f'  we  will  frankly  confess,  that  we  hope  Mr.  H.  may 
lie  induced  to  lay  hands  on  this  intruder:,  it  is  a  Jonah  weighty  • 
enough  to  sink  a  gallant  shipful. 

The  last  requisite  that  we  mentioned,  is  an  air  of  originality. 
This  will  outweigh  many  faults ;  it  is  one  of  the  chief  charms 
of  Pope’s  Iliad,  of  Dryden’s  ffineid,  of  Delille’s  Georgies  ; 
and  it  is  a  charm  which  Gifford  and  (in  some  instances)  Sothe- 
byhave  shewn  to  be  not  incompatible  with  even  literal  fidelity. 
This  will  be  insured,  first,  by  assuming  a  modern  costume. 

We  would  not,  indeed,  transplant  Rome  into  London,  change 
the  Saburra  for  Covent-garden,  or  metamorphose  Roscius 
I'into  Garrick  :  but  why  the  terms  appertaining  to  the  compu¬ 
tation  of  time  or  the  reckoning  of  money  should  be  Knglished, 
-why  the  poor  unlearned  date-searcher  is  to  be  bewildered 
among  nones  and  ides  and  kalends  and  olympiads  and  U.  C.’s, 
-why  we  are  to  have  a  man’s  fortune  propounded  in  sesterces 
and  sestertia,  or  mins  and  talents,  instead  of  old  English 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  we  could  never  yet  discover.* 
!)econdly,  this  original  air  is  gained,  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  by  a  happy  adaptation  of  foreign  idioms,  quaint  ex¬ 
pressions,  colloquial  phrases,  proverbial  sayings ;  as,  on  the 
axber  hand,  nothing  will  give  a  translation .  so  starched .  and 
pedantic  an  air  as  a  strict  and  literal  doing  of  them  into  English. 
The  following  are  a  few  out  of  the  many  happy  instances, 
»hich  we  nieet  at  every  page  in  the  present  translation, 

*  Nummi,  quos  htc  quincunce  modetto 
•  Nutrierat.* 

‘  Nurse  at  home  a  modest  five»per  cent.’  p.  55. 

'  Si  Pute^  muhd  cautus  vtbiceJiaseUas.*  "  ' 

‘  The  forum,—  *  >.;  • 

‘  Groaning  beneath  the  lash  of  Cent-per-cent.’  p.  39.  ' 

*  Pinguis  aqualiculut  tuspenso  tesquipede '  extatd 
‘  That  goodly  tun  of  belly 

.  That  swags  full  half  an  ell  beyond  your  chin.’  p.  8. 

'  *  Johnson  used  to  laugh  at  mo^rjimation  of  oiiiciar  titles  in  our 
.CajUuons  of  the  ancient  historians.^  And  justly  ;  for  either  we.  must 
•weraize  them  all,  and  thus  translate  some* of  them  very  improperly,  or 
•tA^havea  strange  mixture  of  prsetors,  and  chancellors,  consular  le- 
and  lieutenant-generals, '&c.  8:c. the  Roman  toga  with  ait'En- 
stsr  and  garter,  .  '  ■  ^  .  r 
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•  jftq ;  exjxorrceto  trutinantur  verba  lalello.^ 

•  And  weigh  on  pouting  gib  each  word  they  uttcr.^  p.  31,  ^ 

•  Verterit  hunc  dominue— Memento  turbinis  exit  i 

Marcus  DamaJ  * 

•  His  master  gives  the  magic  twirl,  and  then  [ 

Starts  me  up.  Marcus  Damay  Citizen.*  p.  .  I 

*  Summa  delumhe  saliva  | 

Hoc  natat  in  labrts*  j 

*  The  nerveless  trash  that  drips,  ( 

In  bubbling  impotence,  from  frothy  lips.^  p.  13. 

Some  of  the  metaphors  are  rendered  with  exquisite  accu/ 
racy;  for  instance,  there  are  two  in  the  following  lines,  both 
admirable, — but  any  thing  more  happily  turned  than  the  se¬ 
cond  we  never  saw. 

^  Sed  slupet  hie  vitio  et  fibrls  increvit  opimum 
Pingue ;  caret  culpa  ;  nescit  quid  perdat ;  et,  alto 
Demersus,  summa  rursus  non  bullit  in  unda.’ 

•  His  heart  is  waxen  gross,  and  dead  to  shame  ;  . 

He  sees  not — feels  not, — therefore  has  less  blame  : 

W  ithout  a  hope — without  a  wish  to  rise. 

Plunged  in  the  lowest  sink  of  vice  he  lies, 

W^hose  stagnant  waters  scarce  a  bubble  show 

To  mark  the  spot  where  sleeps  the  wretch  below.^  pp.  26, 27. 

But  why  did  Mr.  H.  admit  Such  lines  as. 

‘  And  your  dread  Theta  bids  the’guilty  die/  p.  36. 

‘  And  nuts  thrown  by  to  lighter  toys  give  place.*  p.  2. 

•  Behind  thy  back  no  stork's-bill  ever  peek’d/  p.  9.  | 

and  some  few  others  that  we  might  pick  out  ?  They  may  M 
accurate ;  but  what  English  reader  will  possibly  understamij 
them  ?  Satire  is  always  rendered  sufficiently  obscure  by  /rw-j 
porarij  allu'^ions  ;  the  oftener,  therefore,  we  can  get  rid  o(| 
ones,  the  better.  ; 

Lastly,  and  chiefly,  this  original  air  will- belong  to  biniii 
who,  studying  his  author,  has  placed  himself  amidst  ihesan)e| 

scenes  and  in  the  same  circumstances,  has /entered  into 

spirit,  has  felt  what  he  ffilt  and  as  he  felt,  and  knows,  by  ^ 
long  ^nd  intimate  acquaintance,  not  only  what  he  has  saidj 
but  what  he  would  have  said  had  he  written  in  the  trarM 
lator'*$  lani^uage,  or  had  he  lived  in  the  same  times,  Bna 
been  surroinuieo  .with  the  same  circumstances  as  toe  pi 
rapkrast.  This  will  be  perceived, ^  not  in.single  linf® 
insulated  expressions,  but  in  extended  passages  and 
whole  tenor  ot'  the  work.  In  what  z  high  degree  Mr*  I’y 
scsses  this,  we  shall  leave'  our  readers  to  judge' 

fallnCviiicr  ni-.esntre.  the  onlv  nne  \v«  run  Vnake.  rOOlll  fot,  S' 
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‘tivc  merit,  therefore,  may  be  known,  we  subjoin  the  rer- 
!^n  of  Mr.  Dm m mohd . 

<  Insjncty  nesew  quidy  to  *  juhhre  Quintes*'  IIL  88—106. 

<  “  Doctor,  1  feel  a  fluttering  at  my  breast, 

«  With  respiration  hard  and  lungs  opprest : 

«  In  such  a  case,  pray  what  would  you  advise 
Sobriety  and  rest — the  sage  implies  ; 

The  third  night  gone,  his  palpitations  cease  ; 

His  pulse  beats  gently,  and  he  breathes  with  case. 

Regardless  of  his  diet,  straight  he  sends 
To  ask  some  riclr  Surrentine  of  his  friends  : 

Run  to  my  noble  neighbour,  slave^  and  say 
I  beg  a feiggon — I  shall  bathe  to  day. 

Soon  after  comes  the  Doctor — Hey  !  my  friend, 

‘‘  How  now  ?  you're  sadly  pale  ;  why  don^t  you  mend  ? 
iV-9  matter*  Nay,  good  Sir !  but  (not  to  flatter) 

‘‘  *Tis  time  that  you  beware  of  this  nomatter; 

“  For  by  your  pallid  looks  and  morbid  size, 

I  fear  the  water  has  begun  to  rise.** 

Vhoh,  sUiff  I  if  I  be  pale^  Pm  sure  you^re  worse  : 

Physicians  lecture  !  Heaven  avert  the  curse  ! 

One  tutor  dead  and  gonvy  now  you  must  tea%eP 
Fve  done— *pray,  kill  yourself,  sir,  if  you  please.” 

And  now,  the  bath  prepared,  with  bloated  skin 
And  stomach  gorged,  the  patient  plunges  in  ; 

His  throat  exhaling  a  sulphureous  steam 
Rank  as  mephitic  pool  or  noisome  stream. 

But  scarcely  has  he  touch’d  the  cup’s  warm  brim ; 

When  a  chill  tremor  seizes  every  limb  ; 

Betwixt  his  lingers  down  the  goblet  slips  ; 

His  gnashing  teeth  are  sever*d  from  his  lips  ; 

The  unctuous  viands  fall — his  brain  turns  round. 

And  down  he  tumbles  lifeless  to  the  ground. 

Then  blaze  the  flambeaux,  then  the  trumpets  blow, 

With  all  the  splendor  of  a  raree-show  ; 

See,  on  his  lofty  couch  the  dear  deceased. 

With  aromatic  oils  and  ointments  greased, 

His  cold  stiff  limbs  extended  t*ward  the  gate  ;  •  • 

While,  with  the  cap  of  freedom  on  each  pate, 

Romans  of  yesterday  all  newly  shorn 

Support  his  bier,  and  mourn — or  seem  to  mourn.*  pp.  33,  Si* 

*  .  A  i  . 

‘  Some  one  there  was,  who  flnding  strength  to  fail,  . 

‘  His  body  meagre,  and  his  visage  pale, 

^  For  the  physician  sent,  and  told  his  case 

*  And  shew’d  health’s  roses  faded  on  his  face. 

*  Three  days*  repose  the  fever*8  force  restrains, 

*  And  cools  the  current  boiling  in  his  veins. 

*  Once  more  desirous  for  the  world  to  live, 

‘  And  taste  of  all  the  joys  which  it  can  give  ’  ’ 

^  He  quits  his  bed,  prepares  to  bathe,  and  dine,  ^  j 

*  And  quaff  the  juice  of  the  Surrentin  vinc» 
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Hcnv  wan,  how  sallow  the  physician  cries  ; 

Ah,  but  ^tis  nothing  now,”  the  sick  replies : 
Nothing,  my  friend  ;  the  dire  prognosis  shews 
‘  Disease,  productive  of  a  thousand  woes.” 

Nay  pr’ythee,  peace — I  do  not  ask  thine  aid  ; 

‘  My  guardian  in  his  grave  long*  since  was  laid.” 

‘  The  doctor  goes — the  sick  man^s  body  swells, 

‘  And  water  gathers  in  a  thousand  cells  : 

<  His  breath,  sulphureous,  taints  the  vernal  gale, 

‘  And  airs  mephitic  from  his  lungs  exhale; 

‘  At  length  unlookM  for  death  the  wretch  appals, 

‘  And  from  his  hand  the  lifted  goblet  falls. 

‘  The  trumpets  sound,  funereal  torches  glow, 

*  Announcing  far  the  mockery  of  woe. 

*  On  the  state  bed  the  stiffened  corse  is  laid, 

*  And  all  the  honours  due  to  death  are  paid  ; 

‘  O^er  the  sad  relics  new  made  Romans  mourn, 

‘  And  place  the  ashes  in  tlie  silent  urn.’  1.  137—164'. 


Mr.  IL  has  distinguished  the  speakers,  in  the  interlocutor 
parts,  very  judiciously-;  in  one  or  two  instances,  we  believ^ 
originally.  ,  .  * 

We  almpst  forgot  to  say,  that  there  is  an  Introduction,  con| 
taining  a  dissertation  on  the  circumstances  which  might  giv 
rise  to  the  very  great  difference  in  the  Roman  Satirists;  ai 
Notes,  that  occupy  above  half  the  volume,  taken  up,  like  mo 
other  notes,  with  parallel  passages,  and  verbal  criticism-^ 
sometimes  original,  generally  borrowed. 

Mr.  H.  is  a  man  non  ignarus  instandum fama  ;  he  announc 
at  the  end  of  the  present  volume,  a  translation  of  theSatir 
of  Horace.  We  need  not  point  out  to  him,  how  much  hi 
style  and  manner  (good  as  they  are)  must  be  altered,  before  t 
can  give  us  the  laughing  satirist  in  his  own  motley  dr^' 
how  much  he  must  aim  at  a  genteel  familiarity;  or  ho 
much  he  ought  previously  to  study-  the  satires  and  episti 
of  Pope. 


Art.  III.  Practical  Sermons.  By  Abraham  Rees,  D.  D. 
Editor  of  the  New  Cyclopsedia.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  1011.  price  I/- 
Longman  and  Co.'  CadellandCo.  1809. 


CUCH  a  panic  has  been  struck  into  the’  minds  of  imny,bj  'j 
variety  of  opinions  among  the  adherents  to  Christian' 
as  to  deter  them  from  venturing  a  speculation  upon  '  n 
truths,  which  have  been  elucidated  or  revealed  by  tbeGosp 
As  if  driven  back  into  the  ages,  when  philosophers  retiun 
the  first  principles  of  religion,  which  they  had  derived  n 
tradition,  rather,  as  the  basis  of  a  sublime  tlieory  'ha'i 
rules  of  condpct, — and  when  the  common  peojrle,  ig"® 


of  the  true  God  aud  the  nature  of .  his  government, 
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through  custom  only,  anil  moral  from  temporary  in- 
— they  seem  to  think  all  religious  .  opinions  in  a  great 
mfasnre  unceitain,  or  at  least. useless,  and  rest  satisfied  with  a 
j(i.«r  practical  conclusions.,  Ahjuring  all  subjects  of  a  reli- 
»ioiis  kind,  that  involve  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  facul- 
^  understand  them,  or  atTord  ground  for  controversy,  they 
tiv  their  attention  exclusively  bn  maxims  for  the  regulation 
cf  the  conduct.  The  utility  of  various  actions  is  so  per- 
(eettv  obvious,  that  men,  of  the  most  opposite  speculative 
juiiiions,  agree  in  the  general  rules  of  practice.  Hence  we 
ire sometimes  recommended  to  pay  an  exclusive  regard  to 
the  practical  instructions  of  Christianity.  This,  it  is  said, 
iiiiilJ  prevent  all  that  coldness,  suspicion,  and  rancour,  that 

I  controversy  .so  often  produces:  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ 
lO’ilJ  no-longer  be  enfeebled  by  mutual  opposition,  nor  pre- 
iiiiieJ  by  party  quarrels  from  properly  occupying  their 
lejpcctive  stations  in  life;  but,  on  the  contraryr,  by  the 
Inciice  of  Christian  duties,  would  display  the  excellence  of 
p  gospel,  disarm  the  malice  and  confound  the  hostility  of 
pdcls,  establish  the  wavering  in  the  faith,  and  extend  over 
p'  tvorld  the  reign  of  love,  and  peace,  and  happiness. 
Reasoning  of  thi.s  kind  proceeds  from  a  mistaken  .notion 
.1  the  design  of  the  gospel.  Its  grand  aim  is  to  cultivate 
pmind,  to  di.scipline.  the  affections,  to  controui  the  pas- 
|i::s;  wlieh  this  is  effected,  the  invariable  result  will  be  a 
peral  rectitude  and  .sanctity  of  life.  It  therefore  lays  deep 
[itlic  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  piety, 

fdrrcci  and  enlarged  views  of  the  divine  character;  a  just 
Jk^ount  of  the  present  situation  and  future  destiny  of  man  ; 
■  disclosure  of  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  advantages,  of 
bmiliaiion,  sufferings,  and  exaltation  of  the  Son  of ' 
■’*1  are  the  means  whielr  thb  Sacred  .  Spirit  employs,  no 
than  proper  conceptions  of  the  origin,  extent,  and  im- 
■  of  tlie  divine  Aitc),  to  rear  that  moral  edifice,  in 
^ich  incense  is  offered  to  the  Father  of  Spirits,  and  from 
blessings  are  ilifFused  among  nten.  As  the  iiistruc- 
■-  ’''of  tlic  Gospel  are  received  in  all  their  extent,  as  the 
•  tinients  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  are  affectionate- 
B  unbraced,  so  piety  and  virtue  flourish.  Piety,  without 
Bmih,  and  virtue,  witliout  .firmness,  are  empty  names.^ 
unless  the  character  of  God,  as  4t  is  delineated  in  the 
B'P'nirvs,  engross  our  thoughts,  affections  that  relate  to 
cannot  be  kept  alive.  It  is  from  viewing  ourselves  in  the 
of  the  Gospel,  that  we  take  our  true  place  in  the 
®f  beings  and  acquire  feelings  suited  to  our  character 
V  'ooditiou.  As  immortality  opens  on  our  sight, -and  .as 
^^^onteinplate  the  unspeakable  gift  of  the  Son  of  God  to 
^v®plish  human  salvation,  we  learn  the  dignity  and  worth 

■y.v.  ’so 
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of  man  ;  the  interests  of  our  fellow  creatures  appear  infi 
nitely  important,  engage  our  best  atTections,  and  employ 
•noblest  energies  of  our  minds.  It  is  only  as  we  correc 
our  notions,  also,  of  the  world,  and  form  a  just  estimate oi 
the  pleasures,  the  glory,  and  the  afflictions  of  life,  bv  i 
reference  to  the ‘cross  of  Christ,’  and  his  promises  to’bii 
disciples,  that  we  are  armed  for  the  conflicts  of  virtue,  ant 
prepared  to  encounter  the  enenties  of  our  salvation. 

To  this  connexion  between  just .  principles  and  virtuoui 
deportment,  we  are  happy  to  fmd  that  Dr.  Rees  gives  hi 
suffrage,  as  well  in  particular  passages,  as  by  the  genent 
strain,  of  these  ‘Practical  Sermons.’  Though  he  passes bi 
several  truths  which  we  think  should  have  been  introdneeJ 
and  merely  introduces  others  which  .should  have  occupied  j 
large  space  on  the  canvas,  yet  he  pays  due  attention  tothi 
intellectual  faculties;  and  though  he  scarcely^  attempts  t( 
move  the  passions,  appears  solicitous  to  convince  tlti 
judgement,  'i’he  improvement  of  the  heart  is  no  less  aj 
object  of  his  care,  than  the  regulation  of  the  conduct;  anj 
his  practical  instructions  are  enforced  by  what  he  regak 
as  the  most  important  discoveries  of  revelation. 

We  never  fmd  Dr.  Rees  jumbling  together,  in  one  sei 
mon,  half  a  dozen  subjects,  independent  of  each  other,  ao 
connected  only  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  pages.  By 
short  introduction,  neither  so  uncongenial  as  to  tiisappoif 
the  attention,  nor  so  similar  as  to  forestal  it,  we  arc  natt 
rally  led  to  the  topic  of  discussion  :  and,  without  being  h 
tigued  by  tedious  or  relieved  by  agreeable  digressions,  af 
in  due  order  conducted  to  the  close.  This  unity,  howcK 
is  more  frequently  produced  by  presenting  only  one  si( 
of  the  object,  than  by  dexterously  revolving  it  in  one  centr 
Hence  the  discussion  wants  copiousness;  the  stock 
thought  and  sentiment  is  in  danger  of  being  exhausted  « 
soon,  and  is  therefore  diluted  till  it  becomes  insipid.  It 
also  deficient  in  variety  ;  and  instead  of  becoming  more  n 
tcresting,  and  affording  fresh  views  from  successive  illusti 
tions,  retains  to  the  end  something  of  a  tame  and  tireson 
uniformity. 

’  In  reading  these  sermons,  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  fc 
a  degree  of  pity  for  the  preacher.  He  seems  to  mstn 
those  who  are  reduced  to  silence  by  the  evidence  of  t 
tianity,  but  not  captivated  with  its  charms;  who  have  Wi 
accustomed  to  so  meagre  and  lifeless  a  display  of  tlw 
pel,  that  they  would  be  in  great  danger  of  mistaking  »  * 
presentation  of  it  in  all  its  majesty  and  grandeur  tor  | 
rant  deception  ;  and  wlio  are  so  much  afraid  ot  being  ^ 
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vrav  by  their  feelings,  that  they  are  infinitely  better* 
i^seJ  with  the  dry  discussions  of  the  logician,  than  with' 
Y  commanding  eloquence  of  the  orator.  Accordingly, 

])•,  Kees  often  gives  us  the  dimensions  of  pillars  which  sus-  - 
iin  the  fabric  of  Clirisiiauitv,  without  subjoining  a:iy  ac- 
, -lit  of  the  building  itself.  He  scorns  constrained  to  extol 
-j outward  appearance;  but  never  throws  open  the  door  to 
yse  whom  he  conducts,  so  as  to  display  its  interior  plan, 
diiford  a  personal  survey  of  its  conveniences  and  decora- 
u:i5.  As  having  ireen  himself  refresheil,  when  weary,  he 
Mes to  praise  the  hospitality  of  the  house;  but  he  does 
h  spreud  a  table  and  cover  it  with  provisions  for  his 
'ends. 

From  a  supposition  that  the  human  mind  is  passive  in  re- 
jvto^r  tlie  notices  of  the  senses,  many  philosophers  have 
saduiled  that  it  is  also  passive  in  the  formation  of  all  the 
iiiis  it  entertains,  in  the  decisions  of  the  j  udgement,  and 
ienhole  process  of  ratiocination.  Beside  that  the  very  ac- 
'iityof  mind  is  unfavourable  to  such  an  opinion,  it  ought 
»;tobc  forgotten,  that  whether  we  embrace  truth  or  error, 
if|iends,  almost  entirely,  upon  the  fairness  of  the  view  we 
ae  of  the  subject,  the  degree  of  attention  we  pay  it,  the 
deuce  of  our  investigations,  and  the  moderation  of  those 
Mioiis  that  so  often  bias  the  judgement  and  becloud  the 
f'lersianding.  Without  any  regard  to  these  circumstances, 
lias  been  maintained,  to  justify  a  rejection  of  the  divine 
Non  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  several  peculiar  doctrines  of  his 
5jion,  that  our  assent  to  truth  is  independent  of  our  own 
and  that  he  who  is  destitute  of  faith  in  the  gospel  is 
unfortunate  than  guilty.  ,  Dr.  Rees  correctly  observes, 
that  the  reasonableness  of  enjoining  faith  as  a  duty, 
boseto  whom  the  gospel  is  revealed,  will  appear,  if  ue 
wer  the  evidence  that,  asserts  it.  v\fter  briefly  noticing 
nature  of  this  evidence,  he  thus  proceeds: — 

[‘He  who  commands  us  to  believe,  affords  us  evidence  to  justify  our 
He  produces  and  exhibits  his  testimonials,  whilst  he  requires  our 
w  the  truths  he  reveals ;  and  unless,  after  deliberate  and  unpre- 
'  examination,  we  can  pronounce  these  to  be  either  fallacious  or 
we  ought  not  to  demur  against  that  exercise  of  faith,  which 
•pins.  We  should  consider  that,  if  Christianity  proceeds  from 
'whas  adapted  the  evidence  that  recommends  it  to  our  faith,  in  its 
r  degree  ;  to  the  faculties  of  our  minds  ;  and  we  should  not, 
hastily  reject ;  we  should,  indeed,  diligently  examine,  what 
L™*  original.  This  is  an  act  of  duty  this  is  an  expression 
^  ^timde,  which  we  should  be  inexcusable  in  omitting :  for  the 
ot  it  we  are  accountable ;  and  we  are  culpable,  on  the  princi- 
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pies  of  riDtural  religion,  whether  revelation  be  true  or  not.  This  leads 
me  to  add— 

‘  4*th!y,  That  the  dispositions,  which  precede  and  accompany  faith  ia= 
Christ  and  the  (  rospel  render  it  a  proper  subject  both  of  command  and! 
commendation.  When  men  allege,  in  vindication  of  their  sccpticismi 
or  incredulity,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  that  the  assent  of  their  judaJ 
ment  is  not  at  their  own  disposal  ;  and  that  faith  depends  altogether  onli 
evidence;  this  plea  is  partly  true  and  partly  erroneous."  But  itisbynof 
means  applicable  to  the  suliject  under  consideration.  Christian  faith  isaai 
act  of  the  will  as  well  as  of  the  understanding.  It  depends  upon  the  atate 
of  the  affections  and  passions,  as  well  as  upon  the  judgment;  anditraa^? 
be  obstructed  or  promoted  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  besides  t!ie  simpb 
evidence  of  uuth.  When  we  ai  c  commanded  to  believe,  we  are  required 
examine  without  prejudice  ;  to  be  dispassionate,  calm,  and  upright  inoui 
deliberations,  and  inquiries  ;  to  set  aside  •  every  consideration  of  sinlstn 
interest  in  our  determination,  and  to  tbilow  the  conviction  ofourmindi 
in  our  purposes  and  in  bur  practice. 

‘  Although  the  mere  assent  of  the  understanding  to  a  proposition  of  ^ 
speculative  nature  may  not  be  the  proper  subject  of  command,  or  of  cod 
mendation  and  reward  :  yet  such  a  faith  as  we  have  now  describe 
which  implies  previous  inquiry  and  subsequent  conduct,  may  be  verjj 
properly  enjoined  as  a  duty.  Those  who  exercise  it  may  be  reasonablj 
,  applauded.  Those  who  are  destitute  of  it  may  be  justly  blamed.  Wk\ 
the  evidence  is  perceived,  and  is  fully  sufficient,  faith  becomes  a  neces^aii 
act.  But  the  mode  in  which  we  search  for  this  , evidence,  the  vic^ 
with  which  we  perceive  it,  the  impression  it  makes  upon  our  minds,  m 
the  consequent  conviction  which  it  produces  : — all  these  depend 
ourselves  ;  the  faith,  which  results  from  them,  ^becomes  a  voluntary  ui 
and  may  be  prescribed  by  authority  and  commended  as  a  virtue.  \Vhi!| 
one  person  may  be  incredulous,  because  he  indulges  passions  and  prrji 
dices,  that  pervert  and  blind  his  judgment,  and  because  it  is  his  inttpj 
when  he  reflects  on  his  character  and  conduct,  that  Christian  princip. 
should  be  unfounded  and  fallacious  ;  another  person,  who  seeks  tn 
w'ithout  any  previous  bias  ;  who  wishes  to  be  guided  and  comforted  1 
♦be  doctrines  and  hopes  of  Cliristianity ;  and  who  has  nothing  tof^^ 
but  every  thing  to  expect,  from  a  persuasion  of  its  truth  ; — such  a 
will  find  leason  for  faith  ;  ample,  clear,  convincing  evidence  ;  in  li 
kind  of  testimony,  which  was  objectionable,  unsatisfiictory,  and  inj- 
eJusive  to  the  other.  To  the  humble,  and  docile,  and  well  disposed, 
may  be  satisfactory  and  convincing  :  but  conceit  and  an  affectation 
penor  wisdom,  self-sufficiency,  and  a  desircTof  differing  from  the  nn-i 
tude,  obstinacy  in  error  or  addiciedness  to  licentious  conduct,  may  bar  | 
the  avenues  by  which  the  light  of  tiuth  enters  into  the  mind,  and  pr^jl 
that  conviction,  which  it  would  otherwise  produce/  VoJ.  I.  pp*  1 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  a  longer  qtK)tatioii  from  this  « 
eelicnt  discourse.  i 

Among  llie  various  objections  to  tlie  resurricction  '^^  7 
it  luis  been  insinuated  that  the  witnesses  were  probably 
^or  the  purpose,  and  that  the  evidence  of  tfie  I 

jjuve  (ierivcii  a  great  accession  of. force  from  the  suffrage 
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Jewish  rulere.  '  I'his  ol>jection  Dr.  Rees  has  obviated  so 
etfectuallyi  .that  our  readers  will  excuse  ns  it’  we  presefU  theoi 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  reasoning  on  the  suoject. 
To  that  part  of  tlae  objection, 'which  claims  for  the  ;Ievv8  ner^ 
^nal  evidence  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  mautjitics 
theadVantages.it  w^ould  have  afforded  to  his  cause,  the  j.^reacK- 
t:  replies  in  these  terms  : — 


<Let  us.  examine  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded  ;  and  we 
ihall  perceive,  .that  it  is  more  plausible  than  just,  and  that  it  will 
cot  warrant  the  conclusion  that  has  been  drawn  from  it.  It  supposes 
that  the  Jewish. priests  and  magistrates  had  a  right  to  expect  personal 
e^dence  of  our  .Saviour’s  resurrection;  that  some  useful  and  impor* 
taat  end  would  have  been  answered  by  its  being  afforded  them  ;  and 
that  no  injury  to  the  character  and  religion  of  Christ  could  have 
iKulted  from  their  being  thus  indulged  and  gratified.  If  neither  of 
icse  suppositions  can  be  reasomibly  admitted  ;  if,  upon  farther  investi- 
^on,  they,  should  appear  to  be  fallacious  and  unfounded;  it.  cannot 
tc  alleged  against  the  evidence  of  our  Saviour’s  resurrection,  that  ix 
las  defective  and  partial  because  it  was  not  communicated  to  the  Jewish 
pests  and  mlers.  ; , 

'  ‘The  plea  of  right  cannot  be  urged  in  their  favour  by  any,  who 
(Ujf  consider,  what  their  disposition  and  conduct  had  been  during 
AT  Saviour’s  life  and  ministry.  Men,  who  had  discovered  no  incrina* 
tioQ  to  examine  the  nature  of  his  doctrine  and  the  design  of  hU 
bIsiiod;  who  had  slighted  and  resisted  die  means  of  inlbrmation 
ad  conviction,  which  his  preaching  and  miracles  had  afforded  them  ; 
who  had  pursued  him  with : malignity  and  violence  to  the  cross 
grave such  men  could  surely  have  no  just  claims  on  his  far* 
ther  attention  :  they  could  have  no  reason  to  expect,  that  he  would 
(ocdescend  to  use  any  new  efforts  for  removing  their  prejudices, 
ilien  every  past  endeavour  had  not  only  proved  fruidess,  but  had 
ifrved  to  exasperate  their  resentment,  and  to  provoke  a  persecution 
vlilch  terminated,  in  his  death.  Their  opposition  to  him  had  been 
ttch,  both  in  its  nature  and  degree,  as  to  render  ;hem  altogether 
aworihy  of.  any  forbearance  and  indulgence.  Much  less  discernment 
he  possessed  would  have  been  sufficient  for  perceiving,  that  no 
{Tidcnce  was  likely  to  avail  with  persons  of  their  temper  and  cha* 
^cter.  They  had  justly  forfeited  every  token  of  his  regard.  They 
hd  merited  the  most  signal  punishment.  It  would  have  been  not 
f  a  vain,  but  an  impious  and  daring  presumption  in  them  to  ex* 
ftet  any  other  evidence  of  his  restoration  to  life  besides  .that,  which 
might  derive  from  the  testimony  of  persons  less  guilty  and  more 
^trring  than  themselves.  Besides,  bur  Saviour’s  particular  comnrgjiioix 
®  the  Jews  expired  with  his  death  ;  and  he  had  previously  informed 
that  they  should  not  see  him  till  they  were  .  better  disposed  to 
him.  Every  personal  claim  must,  in  this  case,  be  set  aside. 

*  The  plea  of  right  being  dismissed  as  unfounded,  the  next  question 
'^occurs  is,  whether  any’  important  and  valuable  purpose  to  taera* 
or  others,  would  have  been  answered  by  our  Saviour’s  appear, 
them,  after  his  resurrection?  Have  we  any  reason  to  imagine 
^ey  would  have  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  mission  and 
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doctrine  by  such  an  appearance  ?  The  same  prejudices  •  and  mteresti 
that  prevented  the  effect  of  the  miracles,  which  he  had  perfontifd* 
and  of  which  they  had  been  witnesses,  would  have  resisted  the  con! 
viction,  which  his  resurrection  tended  to  produce.  The  same  ;inti. 
pathy  to  the  doctrine  he  taught  and  the  religion  he  meant  to  esta. 
blish,  would  have  prevailed  against  the  evidence  of  this  fact ;  and  it 
is  probable,  that  they  would  have  only  aggravated  their  guilt  and 
condemnation  by  obstinately  persisting  in  their  unbelief. 

*  But  though  they  were  convinced  of  the  reality  of  our  Saviour’s 
resurrection,  would  they  avow  their,  conviction  ?  Would  they  pub. 
Hcly  testify  tlie  truth  of  that  fact  ?  By  an  undisguised  and  open  de. 
claration  of  it,  would  they  lead  others  to  believe  and  acknowledge 
it  ?  This,  indeed,  would  have  been  a  very  signal  triumph  of  truth 
over  prejudice  and  malice.  But  it  would  have  been  a '  triumph  over 
their  own  prejudice  and  malice,  of  so  extraordinary  a  kind,  that  it 
was  very  unlikely  to  happen.  Pride  and  interest  would  have  been 
very  reluctant  in  acknowledging,  that  they  had  persecuted  and  mur. 
dered  a  divine  Messenger  ;  in  renouncing  the  worldly  rank  and  in. 
fluence  which  they  possessed  ;  and  in  submitting  to  be  taught  and 
governed  by  the  authority  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  they  had 
despised,  calumniated  and  crucified.  If  they  were  constrained  to  assent 
to'  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  it  was  not  very  probable  that! 
they  would  confess  to  the  world,  that  he,  whom  they  had  perse-; 
cuted  during  his  life,  and  doomed  to  a  premature  and  ignominious  death, 
was  the  promised  Messiah  and  Saviour.  It  was  not  very  probable,  that 
in  80  doing  they  would  publish  their  own  disgrace,  and  that  they! 
would  proclaim  to  the  world,  that,  they  were  persecutors  and  murderers. i 
It  would  have  required  a  degree  of  virtuous  fortitude,  of  which  we  dis¬ 


cover  no  traces  in  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  to  bear  public  testimony  to  the 
resurrection  of  a ‘person,  whom  they 'had  so  lately  condemned  and  cru-: 
cified  as  a  malefactor.  Without  such  a  testimony,  of  what  avail  would 
have  been  the  conviction  of  their  own  minds  to  the  general  credit  of 
the  Christian  cause  ?  Afraid  or  ashamed  of  avowing  it,  and  thus  of 
forfeiting  the  reputation  and  influence  annexed  to  their  character  and 
office,  and  of  incurring  popular  censure  and  reproach  ;  no  benefit  could 
have  accrued  from  it  either  to  their  contemporaries  or  to  future  g^ 
nerations.  They  were,  therefore,  very  unfit  to  be  witnesses  of  a  facu 
which  it  was  their  interest  to  conceal,  and  which  they  were  not  likely 
to  acknowledge,  if  they  had  believed  it  to  be  true. 

-  *  Besides,  their  testimony,  if  tmth  had  extorted  it  from  them,  and 
if  they  had  possessed  honesty  and  resolution  sufficient  to  avow  it,  wouH 
have  been  liable  to  suspicion.  It  was  the  testimony  of  men,  who^ 
minds  must  have  been  oppressed  and  terrified  by  a  consciousness  of  tW 
guilt ;  and  it  might  Ijave  been  said,  that  they  were  haunted  by 
and  spectres,  and  that  their  imagination  converted  a  phantom  into  the 
real  person  cf  him,  whom  they  had  exposed  to  public  derision,  and  se^ 
tenctd  to  an  ignominious  death.  Their  testimony  would  have 
little  credit  with  men  of  their  own  rank  and  station,  and  of  princip^ 
and  character  similar  to  their  own.  *  It  would  have  died  with  thets. 


selves  ;  and  produced  no  effect  beyond  the  circle  of  their  own 
tance  and  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
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,  It  ought  to  be  considered  farther,  that  the  character,  and  religion: 
Christ  might  have  been  very  materially  injured  by  his  appearance  to 
^  Jewish  priests  and  rulers,  after  his  resurrection.  They  nad  no  right 
9  expect  this  kind  of  evidence.  No  good  purpose  could  have  been  an- 
^red  by  it.  I  now  observe,  that  it  might*  have  been  very  detrimen-' 
5I  io  its  effects.  If  they  had  remained  unconvinced,  which  might  most 
-Q[)ably  have  been  the  case,  the  fact  would  have  been  questioned.  The 
Jiltitude  would  have  become  obstinate  and  irreclaimable  in  their  incre- 
iJity ;  they  would  have  pleaded  the  authority  of  their  superiors  in 
cation  and  office,  as  an  apology  for  neglecting  inquiry  and  rejecting  the- 
rems  of  conviction.  If  they  had  been  convinced,  without  honesty  and 
rfjolation  to  declare  the  truth,  the  fact  would  still  have  been  considered 
a  doubtful,  or  at  least  of  no  great  importance.  But  if  with  their  con- 
Tivtionthey  connected  the  public  avowal  of  its  truth,  our  Saviour  would 
lure  incurred  the  charge  of  an  impostor,  and  his  religion  of  fraud.  Loud* 
vould  have  been  the  clamour  of  a  combination  between  him  and  the  ru- 
iersofthe  state.  Suspicion  would  have  attached  itself  to  the  evidence, 
cfmen,  who  had  the  care  of  his  sepulchre,  who  appointed  the  guard,  and' 
RileJ  the  stone  that  secured  it,  and  who  could  easily  have  propagated  x 
uport  which  would  have  gained  credit  with  the' servile  multitude.  Chris- 
"jaitv  would  have  been  represented,  by  persons  who  are  prone  to  ascribe 
lii  religion  to  state  policy,  as  a  contrivance  of  the  priests  and  magistratet 
cf  Judea,  to  ansvrer  some  purpose  of  worldly  emolument  or  ambition.  Its 
progress  and  prevalence  would  have  been  attributed  to  the  secular  influence 
its  advocates  ;  and  it  would  have  been  deprived  of  that  most  distinguish* 
and  satisfactory  evidence  which  it  now  possesses,  that  it  derived  its 
r’gin  from  God,  and  owed  its  success  to  the  signal  interposition  of  di« 
power.^  Vol.  I.  pp.  76 — 83. 


To  answer  arguments  with  a  sneer,  to  silence  an  opponent 
Iv  a  laugh,  and  claim  the  victory  from  having  been  able,  in 
Recourse  of  the  dispute,  most  frequently  to  excite  the  ri- 
iible  faculties,  is  become  so  common,  that  ridicule  is  almost 
only  weapon  employed  at  present  in  literary  warfare. 
iMscven  employed  against  truth  and  piety.  The  following 
^'ountof  the  causes  that  induce  tlie  wicked  to  scoff  at  vir- 
and  devotion,  will  prevent  us  from  thinking  the  worse  of 
religion  because  it  may"  be  the  object  of  derision  ;  and 
^11  serve  as  an  example  of  our  preacher’s  best  manner. 

‘Some  have  recurred  to  this  practice  (of  scoffing  at  religion)  **  from  mere 
ifpravity  of  mind.’’  Unimpressed  by  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  truths 
^  of  the  obligation  of  the  duties,  which  religron  inculcates,  and  avowing 
'JHity  to  both  in  their  general  conduct,  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
with  neglect  and  contempt.  It  is  natural  for  men,  who  resist 
ie influence  of  religion,  and  who  have  no  interest  in  the  satisfactions  and 
^  It  administers,  to  degrade  and  reproach  it.  The  true  value  and 
®*portance  of  religion  can  be  justly  apprehended  only  by  those,  who 
its  principles,  and  conform  to  the  practice  which  it  prescribes, 
who  have  felt  its  power,  and  enjoyed  its  pleasures,  and  no  others, 
^capable  of  forming  a  proper  estimate  of  its  worth  and  utility.  Rcii- 
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gion  .i«.  iftore  a  subject  of  experience  than’bf  speculation.’  A  t 
jttdgraent  concerning,  it  requires  a  refined  taste  and  a  virtuous  ser!i})i 
Hiy,  ,\vitlVout  which  it  will  be  degraded  below  itvS  just  stanilard  and  4. 
pi^ciated  below  its  true  value.  A  depraved  mind  is  a  medium,  thrau'  h 
which  it  'will  appear  distoited  and  deformed  ;  obscuring  its  native  exed. 
Icnce  and  beauty  diminishing  its  intrinsic  importance,  and  concealine 
from  view  its  various  benefits  and  pleasures.  We  need  not  wonder  tlieo 
that  persons,  whose  minds  are  coi  rupt  and  vicious,’  should'entortain 
and  contemptuous  notions  of  religion;  that  they’ should  disparage  pno^;j. 
cipics,  to  the  evidence  and  influence  of  which  they  are  strangers,  as  otno 
moment  and  use  ;  and  that  they  should  reproach  tlie  practice  which  it  en. 
joins,  as  imposing  unacceptable  and  needless  restraint,  and  producing  no 
pleasure  and  advantage.  i 

;  ‘  Some  again  addict  themselves  to  the  practice  of  scoffing  at  religion, 
**  from  mere  ignorance  and  stupidity/*  Determined  enemies,  they  de. 
predate  and  revile  it  in  the  best  manner  they  are  able;  and  it  is  well 
known,'  that  a  jest  or  sneer  supplies  with  many  the  want  of  argument,  tg 
which  they  have  no  ability  to  recur.  To  reasoning  they  dare  not  appeal. 
This  is  a  faculty,  to  the  exercise  of  which  they  are  incompetent ;  and, 
therefore,  they  wisely  avoid  it.  But  they  cannot  foid)ear  testifying  theit 
contempt. of  religion  in  that  mode,  which  is  most  level  to  their  capacities] 
and  nothing  is  more  easy  ;  there  is  nothing  that  requires  less  study  andb 
hour,  less  inquiry  and  knowledge,  than  the  practice  of  scoffing  at  opiriion!| 


however  true  and  important,  that  are  held  in  general  estimation.  This  it 
a  talent^  which  those,  who  are  disposed  to  use  it,  may  very  readily  ac¬ 
quire  ;  without  being  able  to  answer  a  single  argument  that  may  be  allegd 
in  favour  of  .the  principles  they  deride,  or  to  urge  one  serious  and  solij 
4abjection  against  them.  As  this  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  silendnj 
those,  who  are  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  who 
not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  repel  such  attacks  otherwise  than  witli 
iridigriant  contempt ;  the  persons  who  recur  to  this  practice  of  scoffing 
at  religion  will  probably  obtain  an  apparent  triumph.  But  it  will  be  ; 
triumph  merely  among  associates  of  a  disposition  and  character,  similar  ti: 
their  own. 

*  Moreover,  many  have  adopted  this  practice from  self-defence;’/ 
with  a  view  of  repelling  arguments,  from  w'hich  they  apprehend  conv:« 
tion,  and  of  furnishing  themselves  with*  pleas  for  pursuing  die  crinii'i 
course  to  which  they  have  been  devoted.  Persons,  who  can  indub 

themselves  with  scoffing  at  the  obligations  and  sanctions  of  religion,  aN 

wlio  can  persuade  themselves  to  think,  that  they  are  so  trivial  andun 
important  as  to  be  objects  of  disdain  and  ridicule,  will  become  bold 
fearless:  equally  unconscious  of  guilt  and  unapprehensive  of  danger.  Th 
seat  of  the  scorner  is  the  only  asylum,  in  the  path  of  vice,  secure  fromr^ 
morse  and  tenor.  This  is  the  only  eminence,  in  which  the  sinner 
obtain  undisturbed  tranquillity  :  and  from  which  he  can  look  down  wi^ 

indifference  and  corttcriipt,  On  the  prejudices  that  mislead  and  the  tenoi 

that  disquiet  the  multitude.  To  this  peaceful  asylum,  to  this  envr*j 
‘eminence,  he  anxiously  aspires  ;  and'  he  is  happy  in  the  prospect  ot  o 
taining  a  complete  tiiumph  over  t'uose  doubts  and  fears,  which  n  ^ver 
vadc  the  seat  of  the  scorner. 

*  I  add  farther,  vanity  and  conceit 
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oj men’s  JJCoffing  at  religion.  They  wish  to  be  thought  wiser  than  others; 
fflore  quick -sighted  in*  discerning  vulgar  errors;  more  unbiassed  by  pre^ 
•ruJice  in  their  inquiries  ;  more  Free  in  declaring  >hcir  contempt  of  pre- 
viiiiug  opinions  ;  more  resolute  in  rescuing  the  mind  from  those  shackles 
liat  enslave  it ;  and  more  elevated  in  their  views  and  sentiments  tlian  the 
p^velling  multitude.  To  credulity  and  superstition  ;  to  sinister  art  and 
uorldly  plicy  they  ascribe  the  empire  of  religion/  and  the  origin  and 
efficacy  of  the  means  that  are  employed  to  maintipn  it.  They  are  the 
whohnve  penctiatlon  t(\ distinguish  between  truth  and  error,  and 
fho  have  honesty  and  fortitude  to  attack  the  prej’adiccs  and  dispel  the 
liars  of  deluded  and  enslaved  believers.  Triumphing  in  their  superior 
sagacity  and  confident  of  success,  they  disdain  the  tedious  and  laborious 
method  of  ix?asoning  <  this  they  leave  to  those  Jitcrary  drudges  who 
pursue  truth  by  tiresome  and  painlul  steps.  Wit  and  humour  are  the 
talents  in  which  they  excel.  Ridicule  and  satire  are  the  weapons  with 
which  they  assail  that  lofty  and  well-guarded  citadel  of  divine  ti*uth,  which 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  and  the  integrity  and  learning  of  ages  • 
have  rendered  impregnable.  The  boldness  of  the  attempt  indicates  their  . 
ranity  and  presumption  ;  they  assume  credit  from  their  impotent  attack  ; 
ind  if  they  succeed  in  demolishing  outwork*;,  not  wortli  defending,  they 
ibout  aloud,  as  if  the  whole  building  were  falling,  and  arrogate  to  tliem- 
rives  the  honour  of  a  complete  victory. 

‘  It  is  not  to  the  love  of  truth  ;  it  is  not  to  a  regard  for  liberty  ;  it  is 
DOt  to  a  concern  for  the  digmity  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  much^less  is  it 
to  a  solicitude  for  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  world,  that  we  are  to 
iscribe  the  efforts  of  the  scoffers  to  disparage  the  credit  and  to  impair  the 
iriluence  of  religion.  Their  moving  principle  is  vanity.  They  are  ofier- 
iBg  sacrifices  to  their  own  pride.  They  are  collecting  proselytes  to 
idmire  and  extol  their  own  talents  ;  and  provided  they  can  accomplish. tliis 
end,  and  secure  the  reputation  of  sagacity  and  wit,  they  are  ftot  very 
anxious  about  the  character  of  those  who  applaud  them,  nor  concerned 
what  injury  they  may  do  to  the  minds  and  morals  of  tlieir  fellow-creatures 
in  obtaining  their  admiration. 

‘I shall  only  add,  that**  scepticism  and  infidelity’^  have  been  too  often 
blended  with  the  crime  of  scoffing  at  religion.  In  the  writings  and  in 
the  conversation  of  those,  who  intimate  doubts  concerning  the  dlstin- 
^shing  principles  of  religion,  or  who  openly  avow  themselves  unbe* 
lievers,  we  too  frecjuently  discover  traces  of  this  scoffing  humour.  Nor 
do  they  always  distin'juish,  as  they  ought  to  do,  between  truth  and  error ; 
between  the  real  doctrines  of  natural  or  revealed  religion,  and  the  mis- 
and  absurd  opinions  of  mankind.  They  do  not  discriminate,  as  jus¬ 
tice  and  candour  require  them  to  do,  between  the  principles  of  religiout 
and  duty,  as  they  are  suggested  by  reason  and  revelation,  and  those 
‘^presentations  of  them,  that  occur  in  the  creeds  and  forms  and  practice 
of  the  professors  of  religion.  ^ 

‘  Thi^re  are  an  indecency  and  an  indecomm  in  the  mode  of  attacking^ 
^‘th  scorn  and  ridicule,  even  erroneous  opinions  ;  especially  those  which 
■  re  held  in  high  veneration  and  esteem  by  multituiles  of  believers.  Raille¬ 
ry  suited  only  to  trivial  and  uninteresting  subjects ;  whereas  the  con- 
those  who  endeavour  to  make  religion  ridiculous,  and  who  ex- 
H  to  derision  and  reproach^  by  bleadipg  the  folUes  and  mistakes  of 
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Its  votaries  with  important  truth,  is  altogether  inexcusable.  And  yet  tliif 
practice,  however  unfair  and  indefensible,  has  not  been  uncommon ;  and 
when  adopted  by  suqh  writers  as  Tindal  and  Toland,  Collins  and  Bo. 
lingbroke,  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  Hume,  and  Gibbon ;  and  when  re. 
curred  to  in  the  common  intercourse  and  convivial  pastimes  of  social  life* 
it  is  likely  to  delude  the  unwary;  to  mislead  those  who  have  little  leisure 
for  reading  and  reflection  ;  and  to  produce  the  most  mischievous  effects 
on  the  principles  and  morals  of  mankind.*  pp.  316 — 323. 

Tt  may  be  worth  while  to  specify  the  titles  of  these  ser¬ 
mons,  which  are  fifty  in  number. 

VoJ.  I.  *  The  accomplishment  of  prophecy  in  the  circumstances  attend¬ 
ing  the  introduction  and  progress  of  Christianity.  The  obseiTance  of  the 
Sabbath,  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  truth  or  Christianity.  The  objea 
and  nature  of  Christian  worship.  The  evidence  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  vindicated  and  illustrated.  The  practical  influence  of  the  resurrec. 
tion  of  Christ.  The  reasonableness  of  faith  as  a  principle  of  conduct. 
The  reqiiisition  and  commendation  of  faith  justified.  The  excellence  and 
utility  ot  Christian  hope.  Mutual  love,  the  Christian  test.  On  a  wounded 
spirit.  A  preservative  against  mistakes,  with  regard  to  the  nature  and 
efficacy  of  repentance.  The  omnipresence  of  CJod  illustrated.  Practical 
atheism.  3.  The  progress  of  vice.  The  folly  and  danger  of  procrastination 
and  delay.  2  Of  the  importance  of  adapting  the  temper  to  the  condition. 
Abundance  not  essential  to  the  most  important  purposes  of  human  life. 
Reflections  on  the  character  of  Barzillai.  The  anxiety  of  parents  for  the 
virtue  of  their  children.  Sobriety  of  mind  recommended  to  young  per. 
sons.  The  benefit  of  associating  with  the  wise  and  good.  The  folly 
and  danger  of  associating  with  the  wicked.* 

Vol.  II.  ‘The  danger  and  evil  of  declension  and  apostacy.  The 
wisdom  and  duty  of  a  persevering  profession  of  Christianity.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  first  Chrirtians  illustrated  and  recommended.  On  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  faith.  The  credibility  of  a  future  life  illustrated  and  evinced. 
Victory  over  death.  Unity  among  Christians  illustrated  and  recom¬ 
mended.  The  conduct  of  Christ  in  declining  honour  from  men,  illus- 
trated  and  recommended  Sensibility  and  sympathy  recommended  from 
the  example  and  doctrine  of  Christ.  1  he  conduct  of  St.  Paul  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  imitation  of  Christians.  The  gain  of  godliness  with  con¬ 
tentment.  The  principles  of  Christian  fortitude  and  self-possession.  The 
nature  and  benefits  of  Christian  zeal.  Moderation  illustrated  and  re¬ 
commended.  A  caution  against  flattery.  Religion  conducive  to  the  jxr- 
manent  enjoyment  of  prosperity.  The  benefits  resulting  from  the  trials 
of  life.  On  the  unequal  distributions  of  Providence.  Joy  and  fear 
united  in  the  Christian  character.  The  excellence  of  the  human  frame 
and  faculties.  A  caution  against  pride,  in  the  estimate  of  our  ralents» 
advantages,  and  attainments.  A  caution  against  discord.  A‘  meek  and 
placable  temper  illustrated  and  recommended.  The  folly  and  danger  ot 
an  irresolute  and  wavering  mind.  An  address  to  the  descendants  ot  re¬ 
ligious  parents.* 

It  may  readily  be  allowed,  that  innocence  is  preferable  to 
penitence ;  but  the  utility  of  a  discourse  (see  sermon  XI.) 
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^ployed  in  confirmation  of  such  a  position,  seems  to  us  very 
bleinatical ; — especially  us  the  contrary  is  acknowledged  to 
the  dream  only  of  enthusiasm,  a  disease  from  which  we 
no, lid  hope  Dr.  Rees’s  auditory  is  tolerably  free.  As  ‘  all 
hive  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,’  no  man 
fin  boast  of  his  innocence.  Penitence,  witich  lays  ns  pros¬ 
trate  at  the  throne  of  divine  mercy ;  which  so  fixes  the  mind 
upnii  its  own  violations  of  the  divine  law  as  to  destroy  that 
confidence,  so  ready  to  grow  up  from  a  comparison  of  otir- 
ylvcs  with  the  most  degenerate  of  mankind  ;  and  which  is 
iwlissoUibly  connected  with  devout  sorrow,  an  approbation 
oftlie  Christian  scheme  of  redemption,  and  a  firm,  effectual 
icsohition  to  comply  with  its  requisitions, — cannot,  surely,  be 
inculcated  with  too  much  earnestness  ni>on  all  who  enjoy  the 
aospel.  Dr.  Rees,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  freely  yield  his 
^nt to  tlie  universal  necessity  of  repentance;  but  many  of 
tis  readers,  we  fear,  may  be  induced  to  draw  inferences 
from  his  representations,  which  they  were  not  intended  to  sanc¬ 
tion.  Forgetting  their  innumerable  failures  in  discharging 
the  obligations  to  temperance  and  sanctity  of  deportment, 
strict  integrity  and  active  benevolence,  habitual  gratitude,  af¬ 
fection,  and  obedience  toward  God,  they  may  but  too  easily 
W  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  that  their  lives  have  not 
iiecD stained  with  opprobrious  vices  ;  and,  presuming  that  re¬ 
pentance  is  in  their  case  unnecessary,  may  be  but  too  ready, 
while  destitute  of  contrition,  and  of  dependence  on  the  great 
♦acrifice  of  propitiation,  to  imagine  themselves  worthy  of  the 
divine  favour,  and  secure  of  eternal  life. 

To  attempt  a  formal  character  of  this  work,  would  now  1je 
superfluous.  The  peculiar  excellence  it  displays,  is  good 
sense.  If  the  preacher  is  seldom  original,  yet  he- is  never 
silly.  If  he  does  not  charm  us  with  effusions  of  sensibility 
or  imagination,  yet  he  never  disgusts  us  with  extravagance. 
His  reasoning  is  generally  clear  and  sound ;  and  his  style 
oeiilier  coarse,  inflated,  nor  feeble. 

An  appropriate  Address,  on  laying  the  first  stone  of  a  new 
thapel,  is  added,  as  an  appendix. _ _ 

Art.  IV.  Voyages  and  Travels  to  Indioy  Ceylon^  the  Red  Sea,  jibyssinia, 
'‘’d  Egypt,  in  the  Tears  1802—1806.  By  George  Viscount  Valentia.. 

I  ^Continued from  p.  10^.)  , 

QUR  noble  traveller  deserves  much  applause,  for  examining 
and  delineating  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  for 
lio  resolution  and  patience  with  which  he  executed  this  ad- 
'onturous  and  useful  project,  in  spite  of  many  interruptions 
vexations.  His  anxiety  to  accomplish  this  undertaking  in 
earlier  part  of  the  year  1804>  during  the  continuance  of 
•se  south-east  monsoon,  was  the  cause  of  his  extreme  haste  in 
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Ceylon,  alonj;  the  Comniiimiel  coast,  and  across  the  neninf;;, 
la.  But  notwitlistanding  this  haste,  wliich  rendered  it  iinp^J 
siblc  to  do  more  than  Uiko  a  very  slight  and  rapid  glance  over 
so  interesting  a  country,  he  was  !>ot  able  to  set  sail  from  the 
Malabar  coast  till  the  middle  of  March,  when  more  t!ian  huif 
\\ni  pcrioi!  of  ilic  inonsoi)!'!  being  past,  tl»e  remainder  would 
obviously  be  insuilieicnt  to  carry  hho  to  Suez.  *  Ke  expcTtcj 
it  to  carry  him  as  far  as  P^rlocha ;  and  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
voyage,  he  v\as  consoled  for  the  delays  which  had  made  him 
so  late,  by  becoming  persinicK’d,  ‘  that  the  sailing  in  unknown 
sr,‘as  was  probably  safer  when  beating  up  than  when  goim> 
briskly  before  the  wind.’  He  coi^cisely  states  the'considcrationl 
which  determined  him  to  tlie  enterprise. 

^  It  had  always  appeared  to  me  an.  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  if 
the  western  coast  .of  the  Red  Sea  were  really  as  dangerous  as  the  mo. 
derns  have  uniformly  represented  it,  tlie  ancients  should  invariably 
navigated  it  in  preterence  to  the  eastern  coast ;  nor  could  my  suspicions 
that  a  western  passage  existed  be  removed  by  the  silence  of  the  British 
o/Rters,  after  a  long  continuance  of  uur  fleet  in  that  sea.  The  erili 
which  they  had  experienced  from  the  want  of  water,  fresh  provisions,  ami 
fuel,  pointed  out,  Indeed,  most  strongly,  the  importance  of  ascertaining 
vbedier  these  articles  were  not  attainable  at  Massowah,  Dhalac,  or  .  the 
adjacent  islands,  where,  in  former  rimes,  the  Egyptian  and  Roman  racr. 
chants  were  induced  to  fix  their  residence  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  tmde  with  Abyssinia,  and  the  interior  of  Africa.  At  Dhalac,  Mr. 
Bruce  has  asserted,  that  three  hundred  and  sixty  tank?;,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  munificence  of  the  Ptolemies,  were  still  in  a  state  of  pre- 
servation  to  afford  with  care,  a  supply  of  water,  more  than  sufficient  fti 
any  fleet  which  the  British  could  ever  have  occasion  to  send  into  that  sea. 

*  The  commercial  advantages  which  might  attend  the  opening  of  a 
communication  with  Abyssinia,  appeared  also  worthy  of  attention  ;  and  a 
inore  favourable  time  for  making  the  attempt  could  never  be  expected  than 
immediately  after  the  British  naval  power  had  been  so  fully  displayed  on 
the  shores  of  Arabia  and  Egypt;  and  when  the  trade  with  the  interior ot 
Africa  had  been  interrupted  in  its  usual  channel  throngh  the  latter  coun¬ 
try,  first  by  the  conquest  of  ’ the  French,  and  afterwards  by  the  civil  war 
between  the  Porte  and  the  Beys,  which  had  caused  a  perfect  separation  be¬ 
tween  tlie  upper  and*  lower  provinces. 

*  I  confess  also  that  I  felt  it  a  national  reflection,  that  a  coast  which 
had  afforded  a  profitable  and  extensive  trade  in  gold,  ivory,  and  pearls,  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  should  be  a  perfect  blank  in  our  charts;  and 
fhat  while  new  islands,  and  even  contiuents,  were  discovv^red  by  the  abi* 
iities  of  our  seamen,  we  should  have  become  "so  ignorant  of  the  eastern 
ihorcs  of  Africa,  as  to  be  unable  to  ascertain  many  ot  the  harbours 
islands  described  by  an  ancient  navigiftor  in  tlie  Periplus  of  the  £rytl)re2u 
Sea. 

*  1 'luring  my  stay  at  Calcutta,  I  had  die  honour  of  frequently 
ing  with  the  Marquis  Wellesley  on  the  subject  of  the  Red  Sea, 
stating  to  him  my  ideas  and  feelings  ;  in  which  -  I  had  the  happiness  c- 
finding  that  he  fully  concurred.  At  lengtli  I  proposed. to  his  exedhoep 
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he  should  order  one  of  the  Bombay  crutxers  to  be  prepared  for  a 
tovage  to  the  Red  Sea ;  and  I  offered  niy  gratuitous  services  to  endea* 
lulir  to  remove  our  disgraceful  ignorance,  by  embarking  in  her  for  the 
g^se  of  investigating  the  eastern  shore  of  Africa,  and  making  the  ne- 
ceinry  inquiries'  into  the  present  state  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  neighbouring 
{Ointries.  His  excellency  approved  of  the  plan,  and  it  was  determined 
.jij,  in  order  to  obviate  any  difficulties  which  might  arise  from  the  com- 
junding  officer  differing  with  me  in  opinion,  witlr  respect  to  the  eligibility 
fi  going  to  particular  places,  he  should  be  placed  under  my  orders.* 

V«|.  JI.  pp.  1»  2,  3. 

Accor.'ling’ly  a  brig  of  150  tons,  mounting  twelve  eightceii- 
|)OUi»d  carronades,  and  commanded  by  a  Capt.  Keys,  was  sent 
to  Mangalore,  to  be  put  under  his  lordshij»’s  orders.  He  was 
inucli  pleased  at  first  witlt  the  geutlemanly  manners  of  the 
captain,  and  little  expected  that  he  sliould  soon  find  him  a 
base-minded  wight,  obsiructiiig  -and  frustrating  the  enterprise 
bv ills  perverse,  refractor}',  and  cowardly  temper.  The  first 
place  at  whitdi  lord  V.  intcnile'd  to  touch  was  Aden.  On 
part  of  their  course  they  were  attended  by  a  multitude  of  dol¬ 
phins,  of  wliich  the  beauty,  and  the  varying  colours  after  thc- 
isliistidien,  are  accurately  described  by  our  author,  who  ap¬ 
pears  well  Hcquaiiited  with  several  clepartinents  of  natural  his- 

W!T. 

‘The  men  caught  a  dolphin,  (coryphizna  equhetalls)^  a  most  beautiful 
feh,  generally  from  two  to  three  feet  long.  Wheo  in  the  water  it  appear* 
of  a  rich  dark  blue,  dr  green,  or  golden  yellow  colour,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  in  which  it  is  beheld.  On  being  caught,  it  changes  rapid¬ 
ly.  The  borly  at  first  is  chiefly  orange,  spotted ‘with  the  brightest  blue  : 
the  fins  arc  green,  and  then  blue.  The  dorsal  fin,  when  the  fish  is  dying, 
is  of  a  dark  green  throughout.  The  ventral  fins  He  close  to  die  body, 
where  there  is  a  hollow  that  partly  receives  them  :  these  are  of  a  briglit 
gold-coloured  orange  on  the  outside  ;  on  the  inside,  when  alive,  bright 
I’ltie;  when  nearly  dead  a  dark  green.  The  anal  fin,  during  life,  is  blue* 
2nd  light  gold  colour;  at  death,  lighter,  and  silvery;  the  caudil  the  same. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  dark  :  the  iris  yellowish  gold  colour.  It  has  three 
of  small  teedi,  separated  by  a  groove  in  the  centre.  When  dying, 
^hfblue  tint,  for  a  few  seconds,  sometimes  covers  the  whole. fish,  and 
settles  in  the  blue  spots  only. ^  Vol. 

On  one  of  the  days,  they  met  with  animal  life  in  a  vehicle 
nuich  more  uncouth  than  tliis. 

‘Several  very  singular  species  -of  sea-blubber  floated  by.  One  was  a 
lifge  scarlet  mass,  about  seven  feet  long,  and  two  or  three  wkle,  a  part 
^  which  was  got  on  board  ;  it  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  distinct 
flTing  substances,  adhering  to  each  other.  -  Each  was  about  four  inches 
^<^ter,  tubular,  and  closed  at  tlie  ends.  A  circular  thread  of  scarlet 

I  was  twined  in  circles  amidst  the. gelatinous  substance.  Another  was 
^uttwo  inches  long  by  one  in  diameter;  partly  hollow.”  It  had  adark- 
Wow  spot  and  one  red  close  to  each  other,  at  the  lower  extremity.  It 
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was  covered  with  fine  prickles  externally,  which  produced  no  smart  on  1 
being  touched.* 

If  any  adventurer  could  set  out  witli  expectations  formed  on  i 
the  descriptions  of  the  poets,  he  would  have  many  occasions  ! 
for  being  very  angry,  either  with  the  falsehood  or  the  truth  •  in  | 
the  course  of  twelve  months :  in  approaching  the  Arabian  ' 
shore,  about  Aden,  he  would  be  tempted  to  fling  the  Paradise  I 
Lost  among  the  dolphins.  { 

‘  I  never  beheld  a  more  dreary  scene,  nor  one  that  less  accorded  with  | 
the  idea,  that  might  be  formed  of  the  country  from  the  beautiful  descrip.  | 
tion  of  Milton  :  no  ‘  Sabaean  odours’  came  off  to  gratify  our  senses,  from  [ 
the  shore,  nor  did  they  ever  exist  there,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  as  a  i 
more  wretched  country  does  not  exist ;  for  the  myrrh  and  frankincense 
come  from  the  opposite  coast,  though  the  Arabs  were,  and  are  still,  the 
medium  of  conveyance  to  Europe,’  Vol.  II.  p.  12. 

At  Mocha,  his  lordship  discovered  that  the  captain  was  be¬ 
coming  restive,  from  dread,  as  it  appeared,  of  the  Abyssinian 
shore,  perhaps  from  having  heard  of  its  dangerous  rocks,  or 
possibly  from  having  seen,  in  the  contents  of  the  chapters  of 
Bruce’s  narrative  of  his  adventures  there,  this  notice — ‘  trou¬ 
bled  with  a  ghost.’  He  proposed  relinquishing  the  command 
and  the  ship,  and  was- with  difficulty  prevented  by  the  ill- 
judged  dissuasions  of  the  British  agent  at  Mocha.  Tbcy 
went  directly  across  the  gulf  to  Has  Beiloul ;  and  tbcnce 
coasted  to  Dhalac  and  Massowah.  In  the  course  of  this  vovasje 
they  found  occasion  to  contradict  Bruce’s  assertion,  ‘  that  there  I 
is  no  anchoring  ground  on  the  Abyssinian  shore,  and  that  you  I 
might  have  your  bowsprit  over  the  land  without  any  bottom  I 
astern.’  At  the  first  place  at  which  our  author  arrived,  it  was  | 
found  *  that  the  land  gradually  shallowed  to  seven  fathom  with¬ 
in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  shore.’  The  soundings  were 
most  carefully  attended  to,  and  this  w'hole  line  of  coast  proved 
perfectly  safe  and  commodious  for  sailing  and  for  anchoring, 
in  many,  places  allowing  a  choice  of  depths,  shoaling  very 
gradually.  Provisions  were  obtained,  here  and  there,  from 
the  inhabitants,  with  whom  however  there  was  not  time  for 
much  intercourse  ;  very  few  of  them  indeed  were  seen.  It 
may  be  perceived  they  are  in  a  very  barbarous  condition ;  thev 
behaved,  notwithstanding,  with  a  good  degree  of  civility  and 
equity;  and  his  lordship  took  care  that  no  provocation  should 
be  given  to  them  to  act  otherwise.  In  justice  to  him,  it  should 
be  said  once  for  all,  that  his  conduct  in  every  part  of  die 
transactions  in  the  Bed  Sea  appears  to  have  been  equally  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  spirit  and  conciliation.  At  Massowah,  he  had 
no  ainall- exercise  for  them  both,  between  the  roguery  and  ex¬ 
actions  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  open  refractoriness  of  the  varlet 
of  a  oaptain.  His  perverseness,  and  his  infamous  manoeuvres 
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in  concert  with  some  of  the  Arabs,  had  finally  the  effect  of 
compelling  his  lordship  to  relinquish  for  the  present  his  favou-* 
fite  enterprise,  and  return  to  Mocha.  The  last  we  hear  of 
thii  Capt.  Keys  is,  that  on  his  return  to  India  he  was  put  in 
prison.  After  remaininjj  some  time  at  Mocha,  Lord  V.  went 
to  Bombay.  After  a  short  stay  there,  intemlin^  to  return,  he 
made  an  excursion  to  Poonah,  to  introduce  himself  to  his 
bi®hiicss  the  Paishwa.  Not  having  quoted  any  of  his  former 
d^criptions  of  eastern  court  manners,  we  thitik  this  may  be 
t!ie  proper  place. 

» 

*  His  highness  had  fixed  on  the  day  to  receive  my  visit  of  ceremony. 

Thi  fortunate  hour  was  about  four  o’clock,  when,  having  received  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  deputation  from  the  durbar  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  we  set  off.  I  was  attended  by  Colonel  Close  and  suite,  my  own 
luite,  and  our  suwairies  (state  equipage).  A  salute  announced  my  depar¬ 
ture.  The  Paishwa’s  minister  for  British  affairs,  and  the  assistant  Dewan 
of  the  state,  after  paying  their  compliments,  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  procession,  to  show  me  the  way  to  the  palace.  They  were  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  large  body  of  horse  and  some  soldiers  ;  an  escort  of  Bridsh  in-  « 
waited  also  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  Joined  my  suwarry.  On  en¬ 
tering  the  place  before  thej  palace,  we  founcl  his  highness’s  cavalry  and 
guard  of  infantry  drawn  out,  with  his  elephants  and  suwarry  :  they  were 
byjio  means  splendid.  As  we  passed  under  the  Nobit  Kanah  the  kettle 
drums  beat.  Within  the  walls  the  servants  were  all  at  their  posts,  and  the 
crowd  considerable.  In  the  windows  were  numbers  of  the  higher  orders. 

We  quitted  our  palanquins  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  which  we « mounted, 
attended  only  by  our  Chubdars  and  Ausubadars.  A  small  anti-room  led 
to  the  durbar.  At  the  door  I  waited  a  few  seconds,  till  I  saw  that  the 
Dewan  of  the  state,  Sadasheo  Maunkesor,  was  sufficiently  near ;  when, 
baving  quitted  my  slippers,  I  stepped  on  the  white  cloth  with  which  the 
whole  room  was  covered,  Col.  C.  supporting  my  left  arm.  I  embraced  the 
Dewan  and  presented  the  officers  of  my  suite.  At  that  moment  the 
Paishwa  entered  the  room,  and  stepped  on  his  guddy  or  throne.  I 
hastened  towards  him  supported  as  before,  with  the  Dewan  on  my  right. 
H'a  highness  continued  standing,  and  slightly  embraced  with  his  right 
hand,  I  doing  the  same.  His  brother  was  oh  his  right,  to  whom  I  was 
presented,  and  who  also  embraced  me.  I  then  returned,  and  pre- 

I^ntcd  to  the  Paishwa  the  gentlemen  of  my  suite,  who  were  also  embraced. 
”e  then  sat  down.  The  Dewan  was  next  his  highness  on  the  left,  but 
rather  behind ;  I  was  close  to  him  :  next  to  me  the  Colonel,  and  then  the 
®rher  European  gentlemen.  We  had  no  chairs  or  cushions,  and  were 
permitted  to  put  out  our  feet,  as  showing  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  con- 
tiered  disrespectful.  His  highness  had  no  slippers  on. 

.  ‘The  etiquette  of  the  court  is  silence:  and  when  any  thing  is  said, 
^8  in  a  low  whisper.  I  spoke  to  the  Colonel,  who  translated  it  to  the 
^wan,  ^vho  stretching  himself  out  towards  his  highness  on  his  knees, 
''l^his  hands  closed  and  raised  up,  in  a  low  voice  ,  reported  what  I  had 
By  the  same  conveyance  the  answer  was  returned.  By  the  direc- 
®  of  Colonel  C.  I  first  enquired  after  his  highness’s  health,  and  was 
‘^wered  that  he  was  well,  and  hoped  1  arrived  in  good  health  at  Poonah. 
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I  then  asked  after  the  health  of  his  brother.  The  message  was  carrlpi 
across  the  room,  in  front  of  the  puddy,  by  Anund  Row.  The  answer 
was  complimentary.  His  highness  now  expressed  a  wish,  through  the 
Dewan,  that  we  might  retire  into  a  more  private  place,  that  the  converi^i. 
tion  might  be  more  free.  This  originated  solely  from  himself,  and  wij 
as  unexpected  as  it  was  flattering.  Indeed  the  whole  of  his  highness’s 
conduct  had  evinced  a  wish  to  pay  me  every  attefition.  THe  deputations 
sent  to  meet  me  were  the  highest  honours  he  could- bestow. 

*  I  immediately  arose  and  follow'ed  him  into  a  very  neat  small  room, 
attended  hy  Col.  Close,  the  Dewan,  the  sub- Dewan,  and  the  minister  of 
British  affairs.  His  highness  seated  himself  ’on  a  small  Turkey  carpet io 
a  corner  of  tlie  room.  He  placed  me  next  him  or  his  left,  and  the  rest 
fomied  a  part  of  a  circle  in  lace  of  him.  He  now  began  a  very  inte¬ 
resting  conversation,  in  which  he  considerably  relaxed  from  his  etiquette, 
•mllcd,  and  frequently  spoke  immediately  from  himself  to  me  and  Col.  C. 
With  all  the  disadvantages  of  interpretation,  I  could  frequently  perceive 
tliat  he  gave  a  veiy  elegant  turn  to  the  expressions  he  used.  Among 
many  other  compliments  he  expressed  a  wish  to  give  me  a  fete  at  his 
country  house,  to  which  I  with  pleasure  assented .  This  had  been  previously 
arranged,  and  was  to  take. place  after  he  had  honoured  me  with  a  visit. 
On  political  subjects  he  spoke  fully,  and  clearly,  and  seemed  much  bet¬ 
ter  informed  than  I  had  reason  to  expect.  After  about  an  hour  we.r^ 
turned  to  the  Durbar.  I  was  so  extremely  tired. with  the  position,  that  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  I  could  rise,  and  for  a  few  minutes  was  obliged 
;to  rest  against  the  wall.  No  conversation  passed  after  he  was  seated  on 
the  guddy.  Pawn*  w^as  placed  before  him  in  a  large  gold  plate;  on  the 
top. was  a  gold  box,  containing  a  parcel  of  the  same;  attar,  rose  water, 
and  spices,  were  in  the  same  line.  Anund  Kow,  the  minister  for  British 
affairs,  gave  rose  water,  pawn,  and  attar,  with  spices,  to  all  the  party,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Colonel  and  me.  He  began  at  the  lowest,  contrary  to  the  eti¬ 
quette  of  the  other  Asiatic  courts  that  I  have  visited.  The  Dewan  gave 
pawn,  rose  water,  attar,  and  spices  to  the  Colonel ;  to  me  he  gave  attar 
find  rose  w«iter.  '  We  then  arose,  and  liis  highness  presented  me  wiA 
the  gold  box,  filled  with  pawn  from  his  own  hand.  As  I  was  to  visit 
him  at  his  couLtry-house,  the  giving  of  presents  was  deferred  till  thattitne. 
We  made  our  salaams  and  retired,  the  Dewans  attending  us  to  the  door. 
We  then  returned  as  we  came  ;  but  the  sun  being  set  there  was  no  sv 
4ute/  Vol.  II.  p.  119. 

The  noble  traveller  liacl  several  more  very  courtly  and  vei} 
gracious  interviews  witli'liis  highness;  and  this  wasihe  proud¬ 
est  eiuinence  to  which  he  ascended  during  the  whole  course 

of  his  peregrinations;  as  the  Paishw'u’s  sovereignty  is  less  ob¬ 
viously  a  mere  humble  precarious  deputy- governorship  uoj*®* 
the  English,  than  that  of  the  other  mighty  potentates  ot  lndi#> 
and  there  appears  some  slight  chance  that  as  much  as  sii 
years  from  this  time  he  may  still  have  a  ‘  guddy’  to  ascend  of 

*  ‘  Pawn  is  the  areca>nut  wrapt  up  in  the  leaf  of  a  species  of 
with  a  little  6ne  litnc  j  this  is  frequently  chewed  by  .the .  nadves,  ao 
asTanably  preseoted  by  them  to  all  visitors/  'Vol.  1.  p.  101. 
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ceremonious  reception  of  erratic  lords  from  Britain.  The 
tiro  personages  seem  to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  coniideutial 
in  rt  hich  his  highness  expressed  his  complete  satisfaction 
fitbtlie  arrangements  entered  into  vvitlt  the  British  govem- 
oent  under  the  name  of  alliance.  He  was  very  anxious  to  have 
ittioderstood  by  his  lonlship,  that  his  father  before  him  had 
(jmestly.  tlesired  this  sort  friendship  with  the  Knglish,  the’ 
benctits  of  which,  he  said, ’to  the  high  contracting  povtners, 
were  to  be  ^  mtitiud.'  He  particularly  wished  that  Lord  V. 
wuld  make  known  in  England,  that  his  highness  had  feelings 
of  the  utmost  confi«lence  and  friendship  for  that  nation, — na- 
airallv  supposing  that  we  must  be  every  day  (Sundays  not  ex* 
copied)  musing  or  debating  on  his  character,  and  not  reflect- 
ine,  probably,  how  many  high  folk  we  have  nearer  home  with 
*hose  important  proceedings  of  dining,  taking  an  airing,  and 
Ithelike,  it  behoves  our  thoughts,  dreams,  coteries,  and  news- 
ijupersto  be  filled,— to  say  nothing  of  the  less  considerable 
mitten  of  the  fall  of  empires,  and  the  conquest  of  Europe; 

Id  return  for  some  of  his  territory  ceded  to  the  English,  the 
tishwahas  been  taught  by  them  a  better  mode  of  collecting 
llii  taxes  in  the  rest,  so  that  his  revenue  is  said  td  be  greats 
ow,  when  he  is  circumscribed,  protected,  and  fixed  down  in 

Geful  littleness,  -than  it  was  when  he  was  keeping  up  a- 
e  to  maintain  the  superior  rank  to  which  he  was  ackhow- 
Hged  to  be  ii\titled  (according  to  the  canons  of  right  among 
ivereigns)  in  the  Mahratta  states.  His  lordship  goes  into  a 
ilief  historical  illustration  of  the  quarrels  and  alternation  of 
among  these,  states,  and  of  the  decline  of  them  all » 
ind  congratulates  the  power  that  has  brought  them  down, 

S'  the  improbability  that  such  of  them,  as  yet  retain  any 
*hstantial  existence,  will  ever  cordially  cooperate  with  one 
■■'Tther  in  their  hostility  against  it. 

Our  author  was  preserit  at  the  celebration  of  the  Hindoo 
pural  of  the  Dusserah,  at  which  the  Paishwa  attended,  and 
formed  a  principal  part ;  on  account  of  whose  attendance  it 
^-iapointof  etiquette  for  his  lordship,  as  not  having  been 
introduced  to  him,  to  keep  in  the  back  ground,  <ut  of  his 
“jhneSs’s  way,  so  that  he  could  not  see  the  precise  ‘  reli- 
•"s’  part  of  the  performance,  while  a  number  of  British 
^nion  soldiers  were  drawn  up  so  as  to  see  it  all  to  their 
'^rts  content.  They  seem  to  have  been  considered  by  his. 
bhip  in  the  light  of  a  deputation  from  the  British  ppople 
t^^^fapart  in  this  solemnity  ;  and  he  was  doubtless  grati- 
w in  the  contemplation  of  our  exemplary  Catholicism.  ‘The 
interesting  pairt  of  the  sight  was  the  British  troops,  now 
u  ine  first  time  Assisting  at  this  holy  ceremony,  at  the  capital 
•ikeHindooempife.’  Headds,  •  ' 

»oi.  V.  j’p 
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•  Formerly  Holcar,  Scindiah,  and  the  other  chiefs  used  to  attend,  and 
their  prodigious  bodies  of  horse  covered  the  surrounding  plains.  Whole 
fields  were  then  devastated,  the  Paishwa  himself  setting  the  example ’but 
DOW  his  attendants  only  gathered  a  few  heads  of  grain.  After  celebratin? 
together  this  lestival,  they  were  accustomed  to  set  out  on  their  predatoi^ 
excursions  into  the  neighl^uring  countries  ;  but  these  excursions  are  pro. 
bably  now  terminated  ror  ever.  It  was  considered  a  fortunate  day  to  begin 
a  war  after  the  celebration  of  the  victory  of  Ram  over  the  giant  Rawan  * 
p.  117. 

Nothing,  however,  that  was  to  be  seen  on  this  occasion 
could  give  our  author  any  great  reason,  after  he  had  heard  it 
described,  to  regret  the  obligation  of  sculking  behind,  ini- 
posed  by  his  nobility.  The  whole  business  was  merely  the 
worship  of  a  tree,  of  a  selected  and  holy  species.  The 
Brahmins  gave  him  from  their  ‘holy’  books  the  following pre- 
scriptions  of  the  ‘holy  ceremony.’ 

‘  The  devotion  paid  to  the  tree  on  the  Dusserah  may  be  performed  by 
evci*y  Hindoo  of  every  cast,  without  the  assistance  of  a  Brahmin  ;nei. 
ther  is  it  necessary  that  any  part  of  the  person’s  clothes  should  be  taken  of. 
First  he  throws  a  little  water  over  the  tree  or  branch.  He  then  throws 
on  ra  few  grains  of  rice.  He  next  rubs  on  a  little  powder’d  sandal  wood 
mixed  in  water.  He  then  ornaments  it  with  flowers.  A  little  sugar,  or 
any  sweetmeat,  and  some  betel  nut,  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  are  then 
laid  before  the  tree  as  offerings,  and  some  Is  given  to  a  poor  Brahmin, 
who  also  takes  the  money  laid  before  the  tree.  This  concludes  the  ce« 
remony  which  is  celebrated  throughout  the  Hindoo  governments.  At  i 
Poonah,  however,  an  addition  is  made,  which  is  not  ordered  by  any  of 
their  books.  The  Paishwa  receives  a  number  of  leaves  from  the  bough 
which  he  gives  to  his  followers,  and  which  they  interchange,  in  imitationf 
of  the  monkeys.’  Vol.  II.  p.  118.  ' 

Unless  we  had  room  to  transcribe  the  authentic  historicall 
document,  given  to  his  lordship  (he  says)  ‘  by  the  most  intel-l 
ligent  Brahmins,’  this  allusion  to  the  monkies  cannot  be 
explained.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  ‘  gentlemen  o® 
respectabilitv  in  India;’  hut  lest  the  reader  should  think 
are  bent  on  having  a  joke  at  any  price,  we  just  state,  >n  in« 
renns  of  the  holy  Brahmin  historians,  that  one  of  the>J 
monkies,  literally  nionkies,  was  made  governor  of  a  city  on 
district,  in  tl»e  room  of  his  brother,  also  a  monkey  of  coursfi 
who  had  been  deprived  of  that  government  for  high  crini(^ 
and  misdemeanours,  to  wit,  the  having  ‘  seized  his  brother 
wife,  and  expelled  him  from  the  town.’  It  requires  an 
tremely  well  constituted  and  well  disciplined  mind  to  beh- 
miliarised  with  solemn  objects  and  transactions,  and  not 
come  less  susceptible  of  their  appropriate  impressions 
trite  remark,  to  be  sure ;  but  the  exemplification  is  new.  “ 
author  had  seen  so  much  of  temples,  gods,  and  Brannii''^^ 
that  there  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  decline  t 
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jiis  seriousness,  by  the  time  that  he  visited,  at  Chinchoot*,  not 
y  from  Poonah,  the  shrine  of  a  hereditary  incarnation  of 
Ggnputty.*  We  cannot  help  perceiving,  that,  in  dest*ribing 
the  appearance  and  condition  of  the  present  inhabitant  of  the 
temple,  and  largely  recounting  the  marvellous  Brahminical 
traditions  concerning  his  deified  ancestry,  his  lordship’s  lan- 
mage  sometimes  slightly  borders  on  levity ;  nor  does  the 
proper  religious  temperament  appear  to  have  been  completely 
restored  by  any  thing  short  of  the  gloom  and  gigantic  iina- 
«erv  of  the  cavern  of  Elephanta.  It  must  be  aumitted,  in- 
^ed,  that  on  any  other  mind  than  that  of  a  British  Christian, 
this  incarnation  of  Gunputty  was  not  eminently  adapted  to 
make  an  awful  impression ;  the  god  being  not  very  majes¬ 
tically  embodied,  not  very  magnificently  enshrined,  not  very 
jorgeously  arrayed,  not  very  luxiiriously  'fed,  and  not 
above  soliciting  the  medical  assistance  of  a  professional 
gentleman  in  lord  V.’s  party.  When  the  writer  of  the  ar- 
jiicleiiithe  Asiatic  Researches  visited  this  temple,  it  was  re¬ 
corded  in  the  sacred  legends,  as  reported  by  the  priests,  that 
this  privilege  of  godship  was  conferred  on  the  family  to  con¬ 
tinue  through  seven  descents,  the  sacred  person  living  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  being  ^the  sixth.  But  the  priests  would 
not.  hare  been  so  wise  in  their  generation  a^s  the  order  is 
commonly  reputed,  if  they  had  not  in  due  time  discovered 
I  mistake  in  this  record.  Accordingly,  it  has  since  been 
fcnnd  out,  that,  instead  of  seven,  it  was  for  twenty-one  gene- 
stioiis  that  the  awful  distinction  was  conferred.  On  learning 
piece  of  management,  our  noble  author’s  religious  fecl- 
ogs  seem  for  an  interval  to  have  utterly  deserted  nim  ;  and 
atis  betrayed  into  the  indecorum  and  profaneness  cf  calling 
ae  whole  affair  of  the  incarnation,  an  ‘imposture!’  Aftcr- 
nrJs,  he  visited  the  prodigious  cavern  temples  of  Carli, 
‘iJKinneri  in  the  island' of  Salsette;  but  as  these  were  de» 
catcd  to  Budha,  a  deity  not  now  in  vogue  in  the  places 
Paeie  they  are  situated,  they  appear  to  have  been  surveyed 
‘I'bout  any  other  emotions  than  those  excited  by  the  mag-- 
[Wde  of  their  dimensions  and  works.  But  it  should  have 
remembered,  that  the  ‘religion’  of  Budha  does  how- 
prevail  over  an  ample  part  of  Asia,  though  not  in  these 
places ;  and  we  question  much  whether  our  friend 
f  7^jor  will  not  wish  us  to  rebuke  the  traveller  for  forget- 
s  His  lordship  has  forborne  to  describe  the  enormous 
of  Elephanta,  in  consideration  of  the  accurate  de- 
^^lon  already  given  by  Niebuhr. 

^  A  ms  18  one  of  the  many  hundred  names  of  Ganesa,  as  we  are  in- 
^  on  the  subject  of  this  incarnation,  in  the  Asiatic  Re- 
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At  the  time  of  his  reaching  the  Malabar  .coast,  the  oe^ 
crops  of  rice  had  but  very  partially  relieved  a  dreadful  fatn'm^ 
caused  by  a  dry  season  and  the  devastations  of  the  Mihratrl 
war.  *  Holcar  and  Scindia,’;  he  says,  ‘  had  laid  waste  ^bole 
provinces,  and  through  a  vast  extent  of  country  left  neither 
tree  nor  habitation.’  Though  a  multitude  of  victims  had  left 
a  thinner  population  to  be  supported,  the  most  melancholy 
sceues  were  still  presented  on  all  sides. 

*  The  tide  had  just  turned  as  we  reached  the  landing-place  near  the 
village  of  Panwell.  I  was  extremely  shocked  at  discovering  the  vnl. 
tures  and  Paria  dogs  disputing  over  the  body  of  a  poor  wretch,  who® 
the  recent  famine  had  hurried  to  a  better  world.  Capt.  Young  employi 
twelve  men  to  bury  the  bodies.  They  have  sometimes  peitormcd  thi 
office  to  thirty  in  a  day.’ 

‘  The  deaths  for  six  months  are  estimated  by  Capt.  Y.  at  4000.  Ric< 
being  procurable  here,  the  poor  wretches  exerted  themselves  to  crad 
down,  and  perished  even  in  sight  of  the  house.’  Vol.  11.  p.  108. 

*  We  passed  by  several  miserable  wretches  hardly  alive,  and  an  oca 
sional  stench  too  often  informed  us  of  the  vicinity  of  dead  bodies.’ 

♦  All  ideas  of  pleasure  were  banished  by  the  sight  of  several  wretche 
who  were  too  weak  to  raise  themselves  up,  to  receive  the  charity  iha 
was  offered  them.  Close  to  the  Choultry  were  bodies  in  every  slate  o 
decay  ;  some  with  their  cloaths  on,  that  could  not  have  been  dead  abov 
a  day  or  two  ;  others  with  only  a  small  portion  of  flesh  left  on  thei 
bones  by  the  vultures  and  jackals.  The  vale  was  so  small  that  the  tent 
could  not  be  pitched  at  a  sufficient  distance  frorti  the  effluvia,  to  prerei] 
Us  occasionally  reaching  us.’  p.  111«/ 

•  The  village  of  Candalla  being  just  at  the  top  of  the  eminence,  w 
sent  our  breakfast  to  it.  There  is  a  very  large  tank,  and  below  it 
plain,  which  exhibited  a  more  horrid  spectacle  than  Carapaly :  above  on 
hi'vndred  dead  bodies  lay  upon  it,  on  which. the  vultures  and  Faria  doj 
were  feeding :  famine  was  in  every  face,  several  houses  were  uninhabitti 
and  the  last  victims  had  never  been  removed  from,  the  places  where  tki 
perished.  We  assembled  all  the  poor  that  were  alive,"  and  gave  the 
several  pice  each.  We  had  biit  little  appetite  for  our  breakfast,  and  Ha 
tened  from  this  scene  of  horror.’  p.  112. 

‘  It  is  an  almost  incredible  circumstance,  but-  which  strongly  niir 
the  patient  forbearance,  the  resignation  of  the  Hindoo,  that  during  t 
whole  of  the  late  dreadful,  famine,  grain  has  passed  up  to  Poonah  thro*^ 
villages,  where  the  inhabitants  were  perishing  themselves,  and,  what 
still  more  dreadful,  seeing  their  nearest  relatives  perishing  for  want,  w? 
out  a  single  tumult  having  taken  place,  or  a  single  convoy  having  be 
intercepted!’  p.  169. 

‘  The  spectacle  of  dead  bodies  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  (at 
in  every  state  of  putrefaction,  was  truly  distressing.  During  the 
many  were  murdered  for  the  rice  which  they  had  just  received 
tish  charity,  which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  extendeci  to  tJiis'jJacej 
a‘  very  ^handsome  subscriptibn,  amounting  to  40,000  rupees 
which  had  been  collected  at  Bombay  under- the  patronage  of  I^dy  r 
kintosh.  Col.  Close  had  the  distnbution  of  it;  he  had  prefioudy 
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jjgOpeople  dfail3r  with'  boiled  rice  ;  but  the  siVht  of  the  food  rendered 
^  nearly  frantic*  effusion  ensued,  and  nombers  Tost  their  share,  par- 
the  more*  helole^^.  The  Colonel  therefore  determined  that  this 
^butioQ  should  be  distributed  in  iif)ney,  each  person  to  receive  suf« 
^  to  purchase  one  good  meai  in  the  four  and  twenty  hours.* 
iTbe  money  operated  less  on  their  feelings  than  the  food,  the  confw- 
ioowas  conseruv  otly  less.  The  officer  commanding  the  garrison*  was 
ntticularly  careful  in  protecting  the  fields  around  the  town  ;  the  English 
therefore  very  popular  among  the  lower  orders.  The  guard  of 
0D(  hundred  sepoys  was  not  more  than  sufficient  for  these  purposes.  Se- 
ural  drahmins,  who  vere  no  objects  of  charity,  mixed  with  the  beggars 
ad  tried  to  obtain  a  share ;  when  detected  they  were  instantly  punished 
litb  four  dozen  Lshes;  in  defiance  of  the  holiness  of  their  character,  nor 
ta  this  been  since  objected  to.'  p.  124'. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  this  last  paragrapli  explains 
tie  ‘resignation*  celebrated  in  the  last  but  one  to  be  a  pre¬ 
ference  of  being  famished  to  being  shot  ;  and  proves  that  the" 
Brahmins,  merely’  as  such,  and  separately  from  the  conside- 
ntionof  individual  character,  are  held  in  no  such  awful  re- 
kreiice  by  the  inferior  Hindoos,  as  many  zealous  endeavours 
be  recently  been  used  to  make  us  believe. 

Lord  V.  was  more  than  a  month  at  Bombay,  and  has  given 
my  observations  on  its  inhabitants,  its  site,  its  fortiBcations, 

.'id  Its  trade. 

‘The  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bombay  are  Persees, 
iceridants  of  the  ancient  Persians,  who  fled  from  the,  persecution  of 
■  h  Abbas,  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  destroyed  the  temples  which 
till  then  remained  in  the  mountain  Albend,  and  drove  the  worshippers 
6re  to  seek  an  asylum  in  other  countries.  Bombay  they,  have  almost 
made  their  own,  for  hardly  a  house  or  foot  of  land  in  the  island 
to  any  other.  They  form  a  body  of  people  totally  dissimilar  to 
India,  and  ^emto  have  perfectly  domesticated  themselretr 
tk«r  new  abode,  where  they  receive  a  protection  for  which  they  are 
grateful.  They  are  a  very  rich,  active,  and  loyal  body  of  nien,  greatly 
the  prosperity  of  the  settlement  by  thrir  residence  in  it. .  There^ 
European  house  of  trade  in  which  one.  of  them  has  not  a  share, 
^^Vgenerally  indeed  it  is  the  Persee  that  produces  the  largest  part  of  the< 
^wul.  Their  influence  is  consequently,  very  great,  and  the  kind  of  bro^ 
connection  that  subsists  among  them  enables  them  to  act  with  the 
of  an  united  body.  The  conduct  of  the  government  towards* them 
indulgent  and  wise.  I  consider  them  as  a  most  valuable  body 
and  am  convinced'  that,  unless  from  mismanagement,  they 
trer  continue  so,  and  form  an  important  barrier  against  the  more> 
casts  of  India.’  p.  186. 

Ae  credit  of  the  Persee  bumanityi  they  provide  for  all  their  poor 
®  die  credit'  of  their  private  morals,'  there  is  not  a  single  prosti- 
*™**tre8s  to  a  gentleman,' of  their  cast,  iii  the 'settlement.  They: 
and!  splendid  in  the  higher 'orders,  and  in  the  lower,  ao* 
''‘^^iligent,  far  surpassing  as  servants. the  Mtusuhnaiins*  or  Hm* 
1  W'  p.  188. 
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•  The  Persees  almost  monopolize  the  establishment  of  tU 
dock -yard  ;  no  European  master-builder,  it  seems,  has  been 
permitted  long  to  survive  his  arrival ;  and,  in  tlie  han  Js  of 
these  virtuous  fire  worshippers,  the  whole  business  has  bec'nie 
a  mass  of  fraud  and  abuses.  He  represents,  with  much  pro. 
bability,  the  whole  administration  of  the  India  Conipanv’s 
marine  establishment  here  as  most  villainous  ;  anil  the  titiinff 
ont  of  the  vessels  with  which  he  went  a  second  time  to  tfic 
Red  Sea,  .was  an  excellent  sample.  The  situation  of  thp 
town  is  extremely  unhealthy,  and  the  evil  is  aggravated  by 
the  cheapness  of  spirituous  liquor,^,’ which  leads  to  a  dread¬ 
ful  mortality  ,  among  the  .Etiropean  soldiers,  particularly  on 
their  first  arrival.  He  thinks  a  sudden  attack,  on  the  land 
side,-  might  easily  reduce  or  destroy  the  place.  'I'he  trade 
of  Bombay,- he  says,  is  now  ‘  very  inferior  to  what  it  was  id 
former  timefs,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  i.ndulgences  given 
to  the  Arabs,  particularly  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  whose  flao 
being- recogubed  as  neutral,  his  vessels  sail  to  and  from  the 
Isle  of  France,  .carrying  there  provisions,  and  taking  bad 
prize  goods,  which  they  - purchase  at  half  their  prime  cost. 
At  Bombay  it:.was.  impossible  that  any  person  from  tliiscoun 
try,  that  any  intelligent  person  from  Europe,  should  no 
seek  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  .lames  Mackintosh.  Our  autbo 
say's  he  was  studying  the  Persian  language. 

■  Lord  V.  was  preparing  to  return  to  Europe,  by  way  of  Bus 
sorah,  when  ‘all  his  plans  vvere  changed  by  the  arrival  o 
dispatches  -from,  the  Governor  General,  recommending  a  con 
tinuation  of  the, survey  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  the  sametim 
delicately-hinting,  that  he  might  possibly  be  induced  to  mak 
an  attempt  to  complete,  what  he  had  so  well  begun.’  H 
acceded  ;  and  two  vessels,-  the  Panther  and.Assaye,  were  or 
dered  for  the.  laenvice,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenan 
Court  and* Maxfield, -whose  conduct .  throughout  he  appea 
to  have  had  great  reason  tp  approve.  ;  The  .  ships,  howeve 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  were  found,  when  it'was  tc 
late  -for  remedy,  to  be  .in  very  bad  condition,  and  very  insu 
ficfently  provided  with.-stores. 

-The  voyage  was  made  safely  and  directly  to  Mocha.  ' 
his  Iwdship  traversed  several  times  betvveen  Mocha  and  Ma 
sowah,  we  cannot  follow  the  train  pf  the  narrative,  but  nn 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  brief  notices  .of  the  most  prw 
nent  facts,  without  regard  to  the  order  of  time. 
together  all  the  visits  to  Mocha,  in  the  two  voyages  into  ^ 
Red  Sea,  he  resided  there  a  very  considerable  space  of  ti® 
and  had  quite  as  iquch  experience  of  the  Arab  character 
any  man  need  desire.  I'he  following  paragraph  ^ 
result  of  his  observations,  . 
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'  •  A  longer  residence  among  the  Arabs  settled  in  towns,  has  only  to* 

I(r(asedthedete8tadon  and  contempt  with  which  I  behold  them.  They 
ail  the  vices  of  civilized  society,  without  having  quitted  those  of  a 
grage  stiite.  Scarcely  possessed  of  a  single  good  quality,  they  believe 
^selves  superior  to  every  other  nation ;  and,  though  inveterate  cowards, 
tl)(y  are  cruel  and  revengeful.  Superstitious  followers  of  Mohammed, 
^  do  not  obey  one  moral  precept  of  the  Koran,  and  thougli  they 
perform  the  prescribed  ablutions  with  strict  regularity,  yet  I  never  heard 
of  a  rice,  natural  or  unnatural,  that  they  do  not  practise  and  avow ;  and 
^gh  they  pray  at  regulated  times  to  the  deity,  yet  they  also  address 
their  prayers  to  more  saints  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  Romish  calendar. 
Hypocrisy  and  deceit  are  so  natural  to  them,  that  they  prefer  telling  a  lie 
to  speaking  the  truth,  even  when  not  urged  to  do  so  by  any  motive  of 
icterrtt.  To  this  they  are  trained  from  their  youth,  and  it  forms  a  prin. 
cipal  put  of  their  education.  As  a  government,  they  are  extortioners 
sod  tyrants ;  as  traders,  they  are  fraudulent  and  corrupt ;  as  individuals, 
they  are  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  ignorance  and  debauchery  ;  and,  in 
thon,  require  to  be  civilized  more  than  the  inhabitanu  of  t^  South 
Sew.’  p.  354. 

•  He  animadverts  on  Niebuhr’s  more  favourable  estimate; 
shich  he  attributes  partly  to  a'  gross  partialitv,  and  pa"tly 
to  the  impressions  made  on  that  traveller’s  mind  by  the  lios* 
pitality,  and  the  confessedly  less  corrupt  manners,  of  the 
nndering  tribes  of  the  desert.  His  lordship  acquitted  him¬ 
self  with  adroitness  and  spirit  throughout  the  comedy  of  his 
kercourse  with  the  Dola,  or  governor,  of  Mocha,  under  the 
Imaiiui  of  Sana,  the  capital  of  Arabia  Felix.  This  bumourish 
rogue  was  alternately  civil  and  gruff,  obsequious  and  stately ; 
but  in  no  change  of  temper  and  manners  ever  neglected  any 
eipedient  for  gain.  Indeed,  a  vigilant,  insatiable,  and  utterly 
skmeless  rapacity,  appears  to  be  the  general  character  of  the 
Arabs  in  all  the  places  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea.  As  a 
remarkable  exceptiou,  the  Cadi,  or  Judge,  of  Mocha,  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  man  of  most  respectable  character,  who  ‘  would 
consider  it  as  an  insult  were  a  fee  to  be  offered  to  him.’  In 
consequence,  the  town  was  tolerably  peaceable  while  our 
•oibor  was  there.  *  The  police  was  strict  at  night,  and  if 
!^y  person  should  have  been  found  out  of  his  house  after  the 
pola  had  retired  to  rest,  a  period  that  was  marked  by  tire 
brums  beating  before  his  door,  he  would  have  been  conducted 
^prison.’  The  circumstance  that  was  the  most  teazing  to 
k  lordship  and  the  commanders  of  other  foreign  vessels, 
W  that  most  interrupted  the  good  understanding  \yith  the 
Arabian  government,  was  the  ready  reception  given,  not  to 
hy  the  lures  held  out,  to  men  and  >boys  who  might  be  in^ 
1?^  to  desert  the  ships  and  be  paid  as  proselytes  to  Ma- 
j^etanism.'  Not  unfrequently,  however,  these  unfortunate 
renegades  were  soon  sicK  of  their  new  society  and  service'; 
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and  were  g1^  to  make  their  escape  to  thek  own,  or  other 
European  or  American  ships.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  ii 
no  privilege  of  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  mow 
tenacious,  than  that  of  being  surrounded  and  loaded  with 
filth.  In  Arabia  this  privilege  is  evidently  regarded  as  an  in. 
tegral  part  of  their  *  glorious  and  happy  constitution  and 
it  was  stoutljr,  loyally;  and  no  doubt  angrily  maintained 
against  his  lordship’s  ill-timed  and  factious  propositions  of 
-*  reform.’  It  cannot,  indeed,  but  be  very  evident,  there  must 
haye  been  some  bad  motive  in  his.  unaccountable  hostility  to 
Stench,  in  which  the  true  believers  had  so.  long  lived  pros, 
perous  and  happy,  .  But  it  is  right  to  give  hU,  own  account. 

•  *  Ulcers  are  so  prevalent,  that  it  is  rare  to  see  a  person  without  t 
mark  from  them  on  the  legs  :  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  their  t»d  treatnwnti 
they  only  apply  a  piece  of  wax  to  the  wound,  which  is  never  changed 
tUl’it  falls  off.  Cleanliness  is  indeed  no  quality  of  an  Arab,  either  in  hit 
person  or  habitation.  The  part  of  his  dress  which  is  concealed,  is  rarely 
changed  till  it  is  worn  out ;  and  it  was  a  work  of  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  force  the  servants  to  keep  even  the  British  factory  free  from  accumula¬ 
tions  of  nuisances  in  every  part.  The  form  is  gone  through,  every 
morning,  of  sweeping  a  path  across  the  square  from  the  Dola’s  house 
m  his  stables;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  a  dunghill  is  formed  under  his 
windows'  by  the  filth  thrown  out  from  his  Zenana,  so  extremely  ollen. 
live,  as  often  to  induce  the  Europeans  to  take  a  circuit  to  avoid  it.  ’  Vol,  II. 
p.  S50.  ■ 

Now,  as  innovations  are  dangerous,  it  would  well  become 
-us,  all  to  join  in  the  indignation  and  outcry' which  would  be 
gxcited  in  Mocha,  if  any  body,  from  pretended  antipathy  to 
filth,  should  be  guilty  of  proposing  to  petition  the  chief 
magistrate  to  remove  this  dunghill  from  around  his  habita¬ 
tion. 

In  consequence  of  Bruce’s  assertion,  that,  from  Suez  to 
the  -Sts’aits  of  Babelmandel,  four  females  are  born  for  one 
ipale,  lord  V. .  made  some  inquiries  on,  the  subject  at  Mocha, 
and  was  assured  that  the  proportion  is  two  females  to  one 
male.  Xli^  information  being  given  him,  however,  by  Ma- 
homjetens,  to  whose  privilege  of  polygamy  such  a  fact  might 
se^in.  to  give  a  sanction,  was  not  received  by  him  without 
^me  doubts  of' its  correctness:  nor,  supposing  it  true,  does 
hp  seem  disposed,  like  Bruce,  to  admit  it  as  a  justification  of 
polygamy.  He  cites  from  Dr.  Rxissel  the  report  of  a  Maro- 
njte  priest,  who  had  been  employed  in  1740  to  make  a  cen¬ 
sus  of  the  Mahometans  in  Aleppo,  on  a  coast  where  Bruw 
has  asserted  there  are  nearly  three  females  to  one  male ;  the 
result  of  which  census  was  1 533  females  to  1500  males. 

It  is  not  unlikely  there  is  national  vanity  enough  amongoS) 
tQ  be  fUttered  by  learning  th^t  our  name  is  at  length  begiO' 
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j)ing  to  be  ^  little  respected  and  dreaded  even  In  the  vUlag^ 
uf  fanatic  thieves  on  the  epast  of  the.  Red  Sea;  the  faqt  \% 
stated  and  accounted  for  by.  our  traveller.,  , 

<  The  Arab  baa  esaeDtially  altered  his  conduct  toward  Cbiitbans^  wha 
nay  DOW  walk  about  the  atreeta  of  the  towns  without  being  liable  IQ 
Insult.  The  different  events  that  have  taken  place  in  lodia»  have,  so 
coDspicupusly  elevated  the  Cross  above  the  Crescent,  have  struck  a  panic 
to  the  heart  of  the  Mussulniauh  throughout  the  East.  It.cannot.be 
posed  that  he  has  beheld  the  change  without  repining;  but.it  has  forced 
upon  his  mind  a  conviction  of  the  superior  power  of  the  Christian,  whom 
I  ^  hates  as  he  ever  did,  but  now  fears  instead  of  despising.  The  Eng- 
iigh  have  been  the  chief  instruments  in  producing  this  change,  and  are 
iherefore  less  popular  in  Arabia  than  their  rivals,  the  French.  Arabis 
was  for  a  long  time  too  remote,  from  the  scene  of-action  to  form  any 
iiiea  of  the  British  power ;  the  veil  was  removed  by  the  expedilioa  to 
Egypt,  when  .they  were  supported  by.  the  firmaun  of  the  Grand  SetgnioTf 
ordering  them  to  destroy  any  of  the  ports  in  the  Red  Seat  that  should 
Qotaford  them  protection  ;  and  when  it  was  evident. they,  had  thopowev 
to  put  the  order  into  execution.  Still  the  neglect,  or.  timid  caution  of 
our  officers,  in  submitting  to  the  insult,  of  having  their  seamen  stolen 
from  them,  and  circumcised,  in  defiance  of  their  remonstrances,  pre¬ 
vented  the  Arabs  from  feeling  our  real  power ;  and'  this  was.  heightened 
Iflto  contempt,  by  the  not  resenting  of  the  affronts  which  were  heaped 
00  Sir-Home  Popham,  who  endeavoured  to  make  his  way  to  Sana  as  an 
aiobassador,  but  was  obliged  to  return,  ae  I  have  been  imormed,  in  no 
pleasant  manner.’  <  The  defeated  soldiers  of  Scindiah  at  length  returned 
ia  hundreds,  and,  after  great  difficulty^  convinced  the  Dola,  and  tht 
iflhabitants  of  Mocha#  that  the  English  actually,  could  and  would  fight ; 
a  tact  which  Mr.  Pringle  (the  Company’s  agent)  had  found  it  impossiblt 
to  make  them,  credit.  A  calm  and  moderate.- firmness,  would,  I  have  no 
loiibt,  easily  procure,  for  Christians  in  Arabia,  every  immunity  and  prir 
vilege  which,  as  strangers,,, tjhey  could  reejuire.  A  single,  ship,  of  war 
could  at  any  time  stop,  not  only  the  whojc:  trade  of  Mocha#  but  also,  the 
occessary  supply  of  ' provisions  from  Berbera.’  p.  3S6. 

Mocha  is  well  known  to  be  the.  emporiu^m  of  Arabia and 
Wd  V.  has  iyen  a  variety  of  intbrmation  respecting  its 
j^de,  witli  some-  curious  caiculatio.ns>  What  will  most.  forcir> 
strike  the  ret^der  is.,  the  astonishing  dilTerejace  between 
^  price  given  at;  Mocha  for  coffee,  gum  arabic,  by  the 
woker  of  the  India,  Qompany,  (whose  charter  include  th? 
W'fSea)  and  the  price- given  by  the.  consumer  in  Eingland, 
hll  within  a  very  few.yeajfs  p,a,st,,  the. usual  price  of  eo^ie.  at 
•ocha  was  from  thirty, -six  to,  forty  dollars,  the  bale  of  SOSlbiu 
5$.  being  the  local  value  of  the  dollar.  SUnce.  iSQ^ 
the  Americans  having  found  their  way  into  the  fted 
^  the  coinpetition,  in  the  m^ket,  between  them,  aiad.  the 
^oinpaiiy  purchaser  has^  raised,  the  pric.e.  to,  fifty  dollars.  A 
^»dar  or  still  .grwter.  diflfereoce  appears  betweetii  the.-firM 
the  l^t  pri^est  q1  gdm  arabic  and  myrrh.  Our.  author 
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makes  a  statement  of  the  successive  heavy  expenses  which 
contribute  to  raise,  to  the  ultimate  high  price,  articles  of 
which  the  original  cost  is  comparatively  so  small.  At  the 
same  time,  he  charges  the  Company  with  the  most  injudicious 
management  of  the  trade ;  and  states,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that 
while  coffee  costs  the  Company  lOl.  3s.  8d.  percwt.  by  the 
time  it  is  warehoused  in  London,  the  American  merchants 
purchasing  at  the  same  price  at  Mocha  as  the  Company,  can 
carry  it  into  their  warehouses  in  America  at  the  cost  of 
6l.  18s.  9d.  percwt.  and  consequently  have  been  able  very 
greatly  to  undersell  us  (or  rather  the  Company)  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  market,  especially  -in  the  *  markets  of  the  Mediier- 
ranean,  where  the  actual  consumption  is.’  ile  attributes  the 
excessive  cost  of  the  English  importation,  in  part  to  the 
conveyance  by  way  of  Bombay  ;  and  make.s  several  calcula* 
tions  to  shew,  that,  by  being' brought  directly  from  Mocha, 
the  articles  might  come  to  England  at  about  the  same  cost 
that  they  reach  America. 

He  earnestly  wishes  that  Aden  may  become,  instead  of 
Mocha,  the  great  mart  of  Arabia ;  and  indeed  contidemly 
predicts  that  not  very  long  hence  it  will,  in  consequence  of 
Its  excellent  harbour,  and  its  commodious  situation  relatively 
to  the  monsoons ;  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  most  con- 
yenietit  receptacle  of  all  the  exports  from  the  African  coast 
between  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel  and  Cape  Guardafui;  in 
consequence  of  its  affording  a  facility  for  purchasing  African 
commodities  immediately  from  the  Samaulies,  the  native  ex¬ 
porters,  instead  of  taki'^g  them  at  Mocha  from  the  Banians, 
or  Gentoo  merchants,  who,  having  bought  them  at  Aden,  re¬ 
sell  them  at  a  most  exorbitant  advance ;  in  consequence  of 
the  great  partiality  of  the  yet  independent  chief  of  Aden  for 
the  English,  and  the  obvious  interest  of  that  little  state  in 
obtaining  their  trade;  and  in  consequence  of  the  inevitable 
decline  of  Mocha,  frpm  the  opening  of  a  market  at  Laheia 
by  its  Dola,  who  has  made  himself  independent  of  the  Imaum 
of  Sana,  and  front  the  rapid  extension  of  the  power  of  the 
Wahabee,  some  of  whose  troops  appeared  in  the  vicinitv  or 
Mocha  while  our  author  was  there.  It  is  stated,  that,  of  all 
^he  articles  purchased  at  Mocha,  coffee  is  the  only  one  pro* 
duced  in  Arabia ;  the  gum  arable,  myrrh,  frankincense,  ivon- 
&c.  being  ail  brought  from  the  African  coast  without  tr 
Straits.  Our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  by  entering  in*® 
direct  trade  with  the  people  of  that  coast,  at  Aden,  or  eve' 
at  Berbera,  on  the  coast  itself,  a  niu’ch  greater  quantity  oi 
English  manufactures  might  be  introduced  into  Africa-  ^ 

Liberal  overtures  are  stated  to  have  been  made  to  ^ 
the  British  trade  to  Loheia  by  the  Wahabee,  who  have  n® 
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} deckled  predominance  in  Arabia,  and  are  apparently  in  a 
train  for  soon  acquiring  the  wiiole  country,  unless,  as  lord* 

V.  proposes,  Aden  can  be  preserved  independent  by  means 
ofsoate  friendly  arrangement  to  be  made  by  the  English' 
nitli  the  Wahabee.  P'ven  the  young  Imanm  of  Muscat  is 
said  to  be  under  the  controul  of  a  Wahabee  guardian.  Mec¬ 
ca  and  Medina  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  so  that  *  th« 
order  of  Mohammed,  that  his  followers  should,  once  in  their 
lives,  visit  Mecca,  can  no  longer  be  performed.’  His  lord¬ 
ship  considers  Arabia  ‘aS-  lost  for  ever  to  the  Sultan,  and 
consequently  that  -he  has  ceased  to  be  the  head  of  the.  Mus¬ 
sulman  religion.  The  sacred  city  has  lieard  the  din  of  hos¬ 
tile  arms,  and  is  in  possession  of  a  prince  who  denies  to  Mo¬ 
hammed  that  veneration  which  ^  he  has  received  for  twelve 
,  hundred  years.  His  descendants  will  soon  cease  to  reign; 
j  and  though  the  Koran  nmy  be. revered  for  a  longer  period 
I  furongliout  a  portion  of.  Asia,  the  mighty  fabric  of  Islamism 
must  be  considered  as  having  passed  away,  from  the  moment 
that  Suud  (the  Wahabee  chief)  entered  Mecca,  on  the  27th 
of  April,  1803.’  p.  393.  A  short  account  is  given  of  the  rise 
of  this  new  power,  which  has  set  the  Ottoman  empire  at 
defiance.  The  sect  was  formed  in  Arabia  about  forty-  years 
since  by  Abdul  VA(aheb,  a  private  individual,  who,  after  hav¬ 
ing  devoted  himself  many  years  to  science,  proclaimed  him¬ 
self  the  reformer  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  He  did. not 
tiil  to  make  it  understood  that  the  temporal  power  necessa¬ 
rily  belongs  to  the  spiritual  reformer ;  and  his  utmost  ambi¬ 
tion  was  gratified. 

‘  His  doctrines  spread  rapidly  among  the  different  tribes,  whose  power 
va  nearly  equal,  and  tended  gradually  to  the  recognition  of  a  supremely 
tootrolling  power  in  the  person  of  the  Reformer ;  which  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  the  former  balance  of  power,  and  gave  to  Abdul  Waheb  a  pre- 
(onderating  influence  in  the  north-east  part  of  Arabia,' 

-This  brought  on  the  event,  which  was  beyond  all  other 
things  desirable  to  a  man  of  his  character  and  designs;'  an 
attack  from  those  chiefs  who  would  not  acknowledge  his 
Spiritual  or  temporal  povyer.  In  several  battles,  the  energy 
of  the  new  fanaticism  triumphed  over  the  fear  and  anger  of 
^  old,  as  the  revolutionist  had  confidently  anticipated;,  add 
f^tn  that  time  his  territories  and  his  faith  extended’^  bn 'all 
As  a  reformer  of  opinions,  he  was  a  '  perfect  master 
of  the  best  common-places  of  -  instruction  and  stimulation:  * 

,  'Aldul  Waheb  was  too  able  a  man  to  leave  neglected  any  means,  of 
^^osiog  the  activity  of  his  followers  ;  following  therefore  the  example 
H  ?\^®h*inmed,  and  fully  aware  of  the  influence  which  self-interest  has  over 
mind,  he  added  to  the  inducements  of  religious  zeal,  the  temp- 
w  of  plunder,  by  declaring,  that  all  the  property  belonging  to  those 
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wha  were  unconvertedt  was  unholy,  and.  to  be  confiscated  for  the  csr 
af  their  com^roirs. ,  Numbers,  therefore,  to  save  their  property,  pro. 
feased  themselves  Wahabee  before  he  marched  against  them,  and  imn)^ 
diately  began  to  attack  their  neighbours,  in  order  to-  oblige  them  to  chanet 
their  religion.’  p.  385. 

The  measure  of  Waheh’s  dissent  from  the  true  original 
Islam  is  not  explained  with  sufficient  fulness  and  precision. 
In  substance  he  ailhered  to  it,  acknowledging  Maliomet  as 
the  prophet  of  God,  but  forbidding  to  invoke  him  to  inter, 
cede  with  God,  and  enjoining  that  prayer  be  made  to  God 
alone.  He  held  the  Koran'  a  book  of  divine  inspiration, 
but  denied  its  having  existed  eternally  in  the  essence  of  the 
Deity.  He  condemned  the  worshipping  of  saints,  and  other 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  practice  of  religion.  The 
amount  of  what  lias  been  gained  to  the  cause  of  reason  and 
truth,  by  this  schism,  appears  to  be  only  some  abatement  of 
the.  veneration  .for  the  impostor’s  person,  not  any  essential 
renunciation  of  bis  doctrines.  It  is  barely  possible,  that  these 
schismatics  '  may  be  a  little,  less  tenacious  of  those  doctrines 
than  the  members  of  the  old  establishment,  and  a  little  less 
bitolerant  toward  Christians. 


.  A  large  share  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  in  relating 
thw  very,  many  visits  to  Massovvah  on  the  African  coast,  and 
tlie  neighbouring  islands  and  towns.  As  far  as  concerns  the 
inbabitants,  the  relation  will  not  be  thought  s’ery  interesting. 
They  do  not  seem  at  all  of  a  formidable  character,  but  are 
to  the  last  degree  provoking  and  vexatious,  by  their  low 
cunning,  avarice,  and  aln<ost  universal  tbievishness.  The 
Nay  lb  of -Massowah  was  by  far  the  most,  respectable  person 
his,  lordship:  had  to  deal  with  and  really  behaved  a  good 
deal  like  a(  gentleman,  as  far  as  he  could  act  uncontrouW  by 
tlre>  msttgatibns  and  menaces  of  his  brother,  the  Dola  of  Ar* 
keko,  the  Ascarris  (Turkish  janissaries),  and  other  rascals 
than  continually  beset  him.  There  are  not  many  notices  of  tlie 
customs  of  the  people.;  the  following  is  as  curious  as  anywe 
have  remarked’. 


■  *  At  night  we  heard  a  most  terrible  uproar  of  women,  screaming 
crying :  on  inquiry  we  found  that  a  dow  had  arrived  from  Jidda,  and 
brought'  intelligenoe  of  the  death  of  the  master'  of  one  of  the  ndg^ 
bouring  Losines,.  whose  brother  was  in  the  service  of  the  Nayib.  W 
going  out  we.  found, the  streeu  crowded  with  people,  all  crying,  as  well 
as  Uve  women  within  the  halutation.  The  tom,  tems  soon  set  them  » 
dancing ;  and  this  continued  to  our  great  annoyance  all  nighty  with  only 
occasional  intermissions.  They  tola  us.this' .would  be  continued  fwry 
morning  for  two.yeara,  but  as  the  town  has  been'  fr6e  from,  this  nowaiw 
race  our  arrival;  and  probably  several’  people  have  died'  within  the  iw 
two  .years,  'Tdid  not  credit  their,  assertions.”  ‘"Early  in  the 
the  womeu  iirthe  town  were  down  at  the  weter  side,  in  their  beitdothc** 
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(0  wash  themselves  and  the  widow  in  the  sea,  after  having  auisted  her 
night  in  her  lamentations.  At  the  end  of  four  months  shemav  niarrf 
yjjn.  None  of  them  attempted  to  keep  their  faces  covered.  Their  dress 
cinnsted  of  two  pieces  of  the  striped  cloths  of  Arabia,  one  worn  rottd 
tlit  middle,  and  another  over  the  shoulders,  but  both  without  any  make 
|gg.  Their  hair  was  plaited,  -  whether  woolly  or  not ;  the  pains  taken 
fith  these  plaits,  when  the  former  is  the  case,  conquers  nature,  and  pveS 
}  length  of  several  inches  to  the  hair.  They  wore  ornaments  of  beads, 
toull  hoop  ear-rihgs  of  gold  or  silver,  and  sequins.  The  dress  of  the 
ica  is  nearly  similar.'  pp.  68,  69. 

With  respect  to  the  examination  of  the  coast,  the  chan- 
iieh,  shoals,  and  islands,  we  think  the  highest  praise  is  due 
to  lord  V.’s  resolution,  accuracy,  and  perseverance ;  and  that 
he  has  furnished  much  information  or  importance  to  the.  na¬ 
vigation  and  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  returned  to 
his  undertaking  after  repeated  di.sappointments,  and  persisted 
init  in  spite  of  very  serious  difficulties  and  (>erils,  having 
several  narrow  escapes  from  sitipwreck,  amidst  a  maze  of 
passages,  rocks,  and  shoals.  The  examination  was  pursued 
as  far  north  as  within  sight  of  Macowar,  in  latitude  between 
twenty  and  twenty -one  degrees.  From  Suakin  to  this,  .point, 
the  track  was  through  a  narrow  passage,  between  a  continuous 
chain  of  shoals  and  rocks  and  the  shore  ;  a  passage,  which' 
^  no  considerable  ship  will  be  likely  soon  to  attempt  again; 
"  Very  light  vessels,  carrying  on  a  coasting  trade,  if  any  trade 
shall  at  some  future  period  exist  there,  would  find  it  safer, 
j  our  author  observes,  than  the  open  sea.  He  refers  to  .De 
I  Castro’s  account  of  the  expedition  of  Stephen  de  Gama,  as 
■  having  noted  some  points  in  the  same  track  ;  and  endeavours 

I  to  identify  several  of  the  situations  on  diHFerent  parts  of  the- 
coast  with  places  mentioned  in  the  Periplus.  At  various 
points  hetweei)  Massovvah  and  Macowar,  he  obtained  a  tole^ 
table  supply  of  provisions,  but  rather  an  indifferent  one  of 
Hunter.  A  little  north  of  eighteen  degrees  he  found- a  noble 
B  harbour,  where  ‘the  whole  navy  of  ‘Europe  might  lie,  as  in 
^5  bason,  protected  from  every  wind,  in  from  five  to  seven 

I  thorn,  with  a  bottom  free  from  every  danger.!  To  this 'he 
>te  the  name  of  Port  Mornington,  in  honour  of  the  Go- 
cmor  General  of  India.  The  longest  portion  of  time  was 
pent,  and  the  investigation^  was  the  most  complete,  about 
Jbalac  and  Massowah.  Mr.'  Salt  twice  traversed  a  consider- 
part  of  the  island  of  Dhalac,  and  his  statements  and 
J^eoations,  which  appear  to  have  a  satisfactory  claim  to 
-Wndence,  have  given  lord  V.  an  occasion  of  passing  a  very 
l^-csre  censure  on  Mr.  Bruce,  whose  account  is  at  variance 
I ‘ome  very  material  points  with  Mr.  Salt’s,  as  well  as  with 
P«n,  of  Dhalac,  carefully  lajd,  down  .by,  Capd.  .Cgur4| 
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under  liis  lordship’s  inspection,  and  given  in  the  large  chan 
of  the  Red  Sea.  The  circumstance  of  difference  that  mav 
be  given  in  the  fewest,  words,  is,  that  Bruce  asserts,  as  aii 
actual  observer,  that  there  arc  three  hundred  and  seventy 
cisterns  for  rain  water  in  the  island  of  Dhalac  ;  whereas  Mr. 
Salt  has  found  them,  on  the  most  minute  investigation,  to  b« 
less  than  twenty.  Bruce  says,  besides,  that  ‘alf  of  them  are 
open  to  every  sort  of  animal,  and  half  full  of  the  filth  thev 
leave  there,  after  drinking  and  washing  in  them  ;*  Mr.  Salt's 
description  of  their  construction  proves  this  to  be  impossible. 
Mr.  Salt  found  among  the  inhabitants  ‘a  tradition  of  3|6 
tanks,’ — a  tradition,  we  presume,  that  so  many  had  formerly 
existed  ;  and  lord  V..  judges,  with  probability,  that  Bruce 
beard  this  tradition,  and,  without  actually  visiting  the  reser* 
voirs,  chose,  after  enlarging  the  number,  to  convert  the  tra. 
dition  into  an  existing  fact,  adopting  at  the  same  time  a  lan¬ 
guage  that  implied  he  had  really  seen  these  resenoirs.  His 
lordship  admits  some  apology  nsay  be  made  for  a  fault  like 
this; 'but  none  for  the  geographical  errors  respecting  the 
coast  of  the  island,  and  'the  position  of  the  neighbouring 
islands.  At  a  later  part  of  his  work,  after  the  account  of 
Mr.  Salt’s  return  from  Abyssinia,  lord  V.  very  formally  states 
the-  charges,  resulting  from  his  own  and  Mr.  Salt’s  obsena- 
tions,  against  not  only  the  accuracy,  but  the  veracity  of  Mr. 
Bruce ;  and  though  it  is  with  great  reluctance  we  with¬ 
hold  a  complete  confidence  from  that  most  admirable  travel¬ 
ler,  we  must  acknowledge  that  a  very  strong,  and,  in  some 
points,  conclusive  case,  appears  to  be  made  out  against  him. 

In  our  next  number,  to  which  .we  are  sorry  we  must  defer 
the  conclusion  of  the  article,  we  will  briefly  specify  the 
charges.  The  last  part  of  the  secotid  volume,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  half  of  the  third,  are  occupied  with  Mr.  Salt’s  account 
of  his  journey  in  Abyssinia. 


Art.  V.  Lectures  on  some  Passages  of  the  Acts  of  the  Afiostles, 
John  Dick,  A.  M.  One  of  the  Ministers  of  the  associated  Congre*: 
gallon,  Glasgow.  8vo.  pp.  340.  Price  Ts.  Ogle.  1808. 

'THERE  is  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  teachers  of  reli' 

•  gion,  if,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  they  employ  an  oroj- 
nary  style,  and  detail  common-place  observations.  Fortneii 
hearers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  too  -  rude,  too  indolenh 
or  too  much  occupied,  to  acquire  for  themselves 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality  ; 
principles  must  therefore  be  continually  inculcated  up 
their  attention,  till  they  are  clearly  comprehended,  and  ov 
bitually  believed.  It  should  also  be  considered,  ih^^  i 
•either  the  proverb  of  the  moralist,'  the  abstruse  reasonu’e^ 
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ot  the  metaphysician,  nor  the  sublime  descriptions  of  the  poet,. 

the  sentiments  that  float  on  the  very  surface  of  revela> 
tioD,  which  are  made  efliectiial,  by. divine  influence,  to  convert 
the  sinner,  relieve  the  wretched,  form  the  heart  to  virtuous 
practice,  and  inflame  the  ardour  of  devotion.  Whenjihow* 
tver,  a  man  passes  beyond  the  circle  of  his  friends,-  where 
the  rectitude  of  his  deportment,  the  reputation  of  his  talents, 
the  benevolence  of  his  intentions,  or  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
real,  may  render  all  his  effusions  venerable  as  the  responses 
I  of  an  oracle;  when  he  professes  to  be  the  instructor  of  all 
»bo  understand  the  language  he  employs,  he  may  justly  be 
einected  neither  to  make  us  yawn  by  tne' triteness  of  his  re¬ 
marks  or  the  languor  of  his  style,  ■  nor  disgust  us  by.  the 
ral^arity  of  his  terms  or  the  negligence  of  his  composition. 

Mr,  Dick,  in  the  discourses  before  us,  has  not  fully  answer¬ 
ed  this  expectation.  But  ho  has  made  a  valuable  present  to 
such  Christians,  as  And  it  expedient  to  seek  assistance  from 
the  labours  of  learned  men,  in  order  to  derive  instruction 
itid  improvement  from  the  Scriptures,  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  we  wish  they  should  cease  to  think  and  to  reason  for 
themselves  ;  but,  without  certain  aids,  their  reflections  must  be 
interrupted,  and  their  reasonings  disjoined.  The  observations 
of  those  who  bring  acumen,  learning,  and  powers  of  thought 
to  the  study  of  the  oracles  of  trum,  make  what  is  obscure 
Ittmiiious,  desultory  remarks  seem  a  chain  of  reasonings,  an 
tpparenily  barren  fact  fruitful  of  instruction,  and  a  mere 
jhint  open  a  vein  of  noble  sentiments.  We  cannot  give  our 
tenders  a  better  notion  of  the  work  before  us,  than  by  select¬ 
ing  some  portions  of  it  which  illustrate  this  remark.- 
The  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament  is  historical ;  but 
't  is  the  history  of  those,  who  made  war  on  the  empire  of 
immorality,  and  impiety.  Hence  we  meet,  in  this  book, 
h  a  variety  of  facts  and  reasonings,  which  suppose  in  the 
icader  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  world,  the  modes 
thinking,  and  the  ditferent  sects  of  philosophers  and  reli- 
subsisting  in  that  age,  without  which  they  are 
^tircely  intelligible.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  no  mao  could 
r'ttnd  to  be  a  philosopher  without  receiving  the  gospel,  and 

I  surprized  that  the  most  enlightened  of  the  enlightened 
t^^nians  should  call  the  man  who  brought  them  its  discove- 
babbler,  and-  be  the  most  eager  to  oppose  him.  Mr. 
f®ctifies  this  mistake. 

'« was  natural  that  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics  should  be  the  first 
^•otend  with  the  apustlt,  because  among  all  the  sects  of  philosophy, 
.^wa  none,  to  whose  tenets  Chrisiiaaily  was  more  adverse.  The 
j^Jrtans  were  atheists.  According  to  them  the  world  was  formed  by 
p'-i  out  of  maunals  which  had  existed  from  eternity.  Acknowledge 
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ing,  from  complaisance,  the  gods,  who  Vere  pubKcly  XvOtshipped, 
denied  to  them  any  concern  in  human  affairs,  ana  affirmed,  that  regain 
less  of  the  prayers  and  actions  of  men-,  they  contetfted  diemseives  »ith 
the  enjoymont  indolent  felicity.  They  pronounced  pleasure  to  be  tht 
chief  good,  and  the  business  of  a  wise  man  to  consist  in  deriang  the 
means  of  spending  life  in  ease  and  tranquillity-  All  the  genuine  motivet 
to  the  practice  of  yiitue,  and  all  just  ideas  ot  virtue  itself,  were  banished 
from  ^e  philosophy  of  the  Epicureans,  which  made  selfdove  the  lolc 
spring  of  our  actions,  and  gave  loose  reins  to  the  sensual  aj^tites.  The 
system  of  the  Stoics  Was  of  a  different  character.  They  believed  the 
existence  of  God,  his  government  of  the  universe,  and  the  subsistence  of 
the  soul  after  death.  But  they  confounded  the  Ceity  with  his  own  works, 
and  supposed  him  to  bo  the  soul  of  the  world.  If,  on  the  subject  of 
providence,  they  expressed  many  just  and  sublime  sentiments,  they  con. 
nected  with  it  the  doctrine  of  fate,  or  of  an  inexplicable  necessity,  tht 
immutable  decrees  of  which  God,  a's  wtll  as  man,  was  compelled  to  obey. 
Their  notions  respecting  the  soul  were  very  different  from  the  Christias 
doctrine  of  immortality :  for  they  imagined,  that  in  the  future  state  it 
would  lose  all  separate  consciousness,  .and  be  resolved  into  the  dirine 
Unlike  the  herd  of  Epicureans,  they  placed  the  happiness  otj 


essence. 


man  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  inculcated  a  comparatively  pur6  and 
exalted  moruity ;  but  this  praise  was  forfeited  by  pride,  strained  to  the 
most  audacious  impiety.  **  Between  God  and  the  good  man,*’  they  said, 
**  there  is  only  this  difference,  that  the  one  lives  longer  than  the  other.” 
They  proceeded  still  farther,  and  dared  to  maintain,  that  there  was  ode 
teepeCt  in  which  the  wise  or  good  man  excelled  God,  the  latter  was  wist' 
by  nature,  but  the  former  from  choice.”  It  is  not  easy  to  detemiicfi 
whether  the  self>8ufficient  Stoics,  or  the  profligate  disciples  of  EpicttniSj 
were  the  least  disposed  to  lend  a  favourable*  ear  to  the.  gospel.  Ont 
one  hand,  it  commanded  the  lovers  of  pleasure  to  renounce  the  impt 
gratiiications  of  sense,  and  to  seek  happiness  in  the  divine  favour  and  t 
cultivation  of  holiness ;  and-  on  the  other,  it  humbled  the  proud  nioraliitsj 
by  mortifying  descriptions  of  human  depravity ;  by  referring  them  not  a 
their  own  goodness,  but  to  the  divine  mercy,  for  the  hope  of  immortality  i 
and  by  the  unwelcome  information,  that  they  must  be  indebted  for  tni 
virtue,  and  ascribe  all  the  praise  of  it,  to  the  grace  of  God.’  pp.  80—8- 

As  the  gospel  is  uniform,  the  causes,  that  induce  men  tort 
ject  it  themselves  and  injure  those  who  embrace  it,  will  I’ 
the  same  in  all  ages.  But  though  these  causes  are  specifit 
in  the  memoirs  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer  and  his  apostle 
their  operation  in  succeeding  times  has  been  connected  »•' 
such  a  diversity  of  adventitious  circumstances,  as  to  affw 
the  enemies  of  the  gospel  a  pretext  for  venting  the  roaligD** 
of  their  hearts,  without  obviously  appearing  to  be  the  geiil 
ine  successors  .of  those  who  cruciiied  the  Lord  of  Glory 
persecuted  his  servants.  In  the  hands  of  an  expositor,  tM 
causes  become  general  principles,  applicable. to  all 
Dick’s  remarks,  on  the  charge  brought  against  Paul  and  >•' 
before  the  niagistiates  of  Philippi,  may,  serve  as  an. 
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« The  masters  of  the  young  woman  accused  Paul  and  Silas  of  troob* 
l|pg  the  city,'^  of, introducing  innovations,  and  causing  disputesf  from* 
vhich,  unless  they  were  speedily  checked,  no  person  could  tell  what 
it^rious  consequences  might  ensue.  We  see  that  the  charges  commonly 
brought  against  those  who  promulgate  opinions  contrary  to  the  established 
(ailh,  are  not  of  modern  date.  The  same  unmeaning  outcry  was  raised 
in  Philippi,  which  has  been  a  thousand  times  repeatea  by  the  ignorant  or 
the  interested,  against  dissenters  from  the  national  creed.  These 
men  are  discontented  and  disloyal ;  they  wish  to  become  leaders  of  a 
fiction;  religious  reform  is  merely  a  pretext ;  and  so  close  is  the  alliance 
ot  church  and  state,  that  the  fall  of  the  one,  will  involve  the  other  in 
itiruin.^*  It  is  thus,  thit  the  majority  in  heathen  and  Christian  countries, 
aid  among  all  denominations  of  Christians,  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro* 
wtants,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyteruins,  usually  represent  the  few,  who 
venture  to  exercise  the  right  of  private  judgement  in  the  choice  of .  their 
religion.  Who  are  foremost  and  loudest  in  advancing  these  accusations? 
Are  they  persons,  who,  after  a  deliberate  and  impartial  investigation,  are 
lillv  convinced  of  their  truth  ?  Are  they  in  earnest  about  religion,  and 
do  they  “tre»nble  for  the  ark  of  God,'’  lest,  by  controversies  and  novel 
Oflnions,  the  minds  of  men  should  be  misled  and  unsettled  ?  No ;  in 
iho: principles  and  motives,  they,  for  the  most  part,  resemble  the  mas- 
tmof  the  woman,  from  whom  raul  expelled  a  spirit  of  divination.  The 
fcrraer  are  alarmied,  like  the  latter,  for  their  gain,  or  are  influenced  by 
wme  consideration  not  more  honourable  ;  they  enjoy  emoluments*  which 
nijht  be  lost,  should  the  established  system  be  changed.  They  suspect 
tkat»  if  the  thoughts  of  men  be  once  turned  out  of  the  beaten  track, 
tkey  will  begin  to  inquire  into  other  subjects,  and  may  discover  abuses, 
tkich  they  are  interested  to  preserve  ;  or,  if  no  immediate  danger  to  their 
Imprests  be  apprehended,  they  must  shew  their  superiority,  by  a  con- 
»iptuou8  treatment  of  those  who  diflTer  ‘  from  them;  and  recommend 
Selves  to  the  higher  powers,  by  a  furious  zeal  against  innovation,  * 
iininety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred,  a  sincere  regard  for  religion' is  as  little 
in  the  declamations  against  dissenters,  as  It  was  in'  the  instance 
^^U8,  when  a  clamour  was  raised  about  the  dangerous  consequences 
r  Permitting  the  gospel  to  be  preached,  by  some  men  who  lived  by  sup- 
filiag  ^  fortune-teller.'  pp.  30 — 32, 

DHght  appear  to  some  readers  of  tlie  Acts,  perhaps,  that 
-anecdote  of  the  vagabond  exorcists  (ch.xix.;  might  as 
"ilhave  been  omitted. 

disaster,  (says  our  author)  which  befel  those  profligate  Jews, 
two  important  purposes,  both  connected  with  the  honour  and  the 
of  the  go^el:  ’  First,  it  demonstrated  tho  vanity  of  magic,  by 
the  insufficiency  of  one  of  its  boasted  resources,  the  virtue, 
certain  names  and  Words  were  supposed  to  contain.  Of  this 
could  remain  no  doubt,  since  a  name,  which,  when  pronounced  by 
person,  never  failed  to  expel  unclean  spirits,  was  perfectly  inefficacious 
®  pronounced  by  another;  It  \Vhi  manifest,  that  its  virtue  was  not  in 
Secondly,  it  afforded  the  clearest  evidence,  that  the  miractef 
^  gospel  Were  performed  by  a  power  superior  to  magic ;  for  whifc 
acknowledged  his  submission  to  the  one,  he  held  the  other  ip 
i’'0LV.  3Q 
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the  utmost  contempt.  The  name  of  Jesus  was  used  by  those  vagabond 
Jews  solely  as  a  magical  incantation.  It  took  away*  therefore,  any  pre. 
text  for  confounding  the  Christian  miracles  with  the  feats  of  magic,  ai 
the  heathens  maliciously  attempted  to  do  ;  and  it  might  have  convinced 
all  those  who  were  informed  of  the  circumstances  or  the  fact,  that  the 
religion  which  Paul  preached  'was  divine,  because  it  was  visibly  attested 
by  die  finger  of  God  himself/  pp.  147>  148. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  same  lecture  is  the  following  pas^ 
sage,  which  must  conclude  our  extracts. 

‘  The  power  of  the  gospel  is  as  great  in  our  times,  as.  it  was  in  the 
days  of  tlie  apostle.  We  may  not,  indeed,  often  observe  it  accomplish. 
Ing  a  change  so  sudden  and  general,  in  the  conduct  of  a  large  society; 
but  it  continues  to  produce  ejects  similar  and  equal,  upon  the  hearts  and 
manners  of  the  individuals  who  believe  it.  If  it  find  a  man  conceited 
of  his  understanding,  elated  by  science,  full  of  worldly  wisdom,  and 
wedded  to  opinions  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  it  makes 
him  renounce  them  as  foolishness,  and  from  a  conviction  of  his  ignorasce 
of  the  tilings  of  God,  submit  with  all  humility  to  the  instructions  of 
Christ.  If  it  find  a  man  engaged  in  an  unlawful  employment,  or  con¬ 
ducting  a  lawful  one,  without  regard  tSb  the  principles  of  honour  and 
justice,  it  persuades  him  to  forego  the  ^ins  ofiniquity,  and  to  prefer 
poverty  with  a  good  conscience,  to  that  wealth  which  is  the  wages  of 
sin.  If  it  find  a  man  pursuing  a  course  of  unhallowed  pleasures,  what¬ 
ever  power  they  have  acquired  over  his  heart,  and  however  long  be  has 
been  addicted  to  them,  he  instantly  abandons  them  with  disgust,  and  is 
ever  after  distinguished  by  sobriety  and  purity.  short,  as  an  eloquent 
writer  has  said,  if  it  find  a  man  passionate,  avaricious,  sensual,  and  cruel, 
it  will  make  him  meek,  liberal,  temperate,  and  merciful.  “For^ 
great/'  he  adds,  ‘‘  is  the  power  of  divine  wisdom,  that  it  is  able  to  exJ 
pel  at  once  folly  the  mother  of  sin.''^  The  gospel  is  not  like  bumOT 
discipline,  which  advances  by  a  slow  and  imperceptible  progress,  gaioj 
ing  at  one  rinie,  and  losing  at  another ;  but  it  works  a  radical  change  ofl 
the  heart,  and  accomplishes  such  a  revolution  in  its  principles,  that  thd 
effect  immediately  appears  in  the  reformation  of  the  life.'  pp.  150, 151.  ■ 

Tlie  former  volume  of  this  work  we  have  already  noticed^ 
(Vol.  11.  p.  437.)  The  present  comprises  thirteen  lecture* 
makiivg  the  whole  number  Iwenty-ninc.  They  contain  alt« 
jretlier  an  useful  illustration  of  tlie  most  important  passages oj 
the  Acts.  They  are  full  of  good  sense  and  orthodox  divinityB 
conveyed  in  a  perspicuous  and  easy  style.  _  ■ 

Art.  VI.  A  General  View  of  the  Natural  History  oj  the  AtmosphereiS^k 
of  its  Connection  with  the  Sciences  of  Medicine  and  Asriculurtt  J 
eluding  an  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  Epidemical  Diseases.  By 
Robertson,  M.  £>.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  403,  406.  Price  11.  Is.  bds. 
burgh,  Laing;  Cadeli  and  Davies.  1808.  ■ 

w  E  have  seldom  had  to  examine  a  performance  so  j 
able  for  the  unionof  opposite  qualities,  as  theTreatl^e  v 
before  us.  Extensive  reading  is  here  combined  with 

*  Lactan^  iii.  25.  I 
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citi  thinking  and  unconcatenated  reasoning;  industry  in  coU 
leciing  matter,  with  unskilfulness  in  arranging  it ;  great  variety. 
ID  the  views  which  the  author  takes  of  his  subject,  with  fie- 
nuent  obscurity  in  his  representations  ;  the  talent  of  reading, 
ind  quoting,  in  various  foreign  languages,  with  the  want  of 
capacity  to  write  correctly  in  his  own  ;  care  in  ascertaining  the 
(oiniotis  of  others,  which  are  generally  expressed  in  their 
m  words,  forming  a  large  collection  of  very  valuable  extracts, 
interepersed,  however,  with  a  great  number  of  original  obser- 
Titiohsaiid  connecting  sentences,  delivered  in  a  style  which  is 
in  many  instances  the  worst  we  have  ever  seen  froni  the  digni- 
y  pen  of  an  M.  D.  not  even  excepting  that  of  the  Brodums, 
tlie  Solomons,  and.  the  Sibleys. 

A  general  view  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  at- 
nospnere,  of  its  influence  upon  animal  life  and  vegetation; 
ind  of  the  numerous  discoveries  connected  with  it  which  mo- 
iem  science  has  revealed,— a  work,  in  short,  corresponding 
to  the  title,  and  partly  to  the  plan,  adopted  by  Dr.  Robertson, 
-has  long  been  a  desideratum  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  high 
pretensions  of  these  volumes,  we  are  compelled  to  observe  that 
btill  remains  unsupplied..  The  materials  here  collected,  in¬ 
deed,  might  in  other  hands  have  been  nearly  sufficient  for  the 
construction  of  a  valuable  work ;  and  while  we  regret  that  the 
tate  and  logical  talents  of  this  writer  suit  so  ill  vvith  his  dili-, 
^eiice  in  the  collection  of  facts,  we  cannot  but  recommend 
iis  performance,  in  the  absence  of  a  better,  to  those  students 
<h»  are  desirous  of  increasing  their  knowledge  in  this  depart-, 
^ent  of  science,  and  who  are  willing,  at  the  same  time;  to 
>fjthe  strength  of  their  candour  and  patience. 

After  a  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Kent  and  Strathearti,  iii 
the  author  very’  modestly  hints  at  the  ‘  difficulties*  he 
wicounters  *  in  submitting  these  pages  to  the  observation  of 
■Prince  of  his  ‘  Royal  Hi  ghness’s  taste  and  discernment/  we 
a  short  Introduction,  in  which  a  few  of  the  principal 
•nils  are  explained,  and  some  account  is  given  of  the  author* t. 
and  plan* 

^  The  influence  of  the  atmosphere*,  he  observes/  is  so  various  and  compli. 
many  operations  of  art,  as  well  as  in  the  functions  of  the  animal  and 
economy,  that  to  mbrace  its  effects  in  general,  would  form  a  very 
field  of  investigation  :.on  that  account  it  is  meant  to  limit  the  folr 
J^J^^^gobserrations  to  the  power  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  sciences  of  medicine 
^^y^ulturcy  although  its  effects  in  several  manufacturing  processes  will  be 
taken  notice  of.  In  this  way  it  is  proposed  to  treat  of  the  subject 
^"^ilowing  heads  : 

he  first  embraces  a  discussion  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  atmos- 
part  naturally  includes  an  account  of  meteors,  as  windj  rain,' 
^Fjwrealis,  &c. ;  and,  as  the  influence  of  light  and  heat  are  [«]  ex-* 
?  unponant  in  varying  these  phenomena,  a  few  general  observations 
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respecting  iheir  effect^  arc  premised, and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  compreheg. 
sion  of  several  of  the  most  important  doctrines  that  fall  to  be  taken  notice  of. 
For  a  similcr  reason,  an  account  of  atmospherical  electricity  is  likewise  given, 
as  many  of  the  most  frequent  and  alarming  meteors  seem  evidently  todeptinl 
on  the  influence  of  this  fluid  ;  and  to  these  is  subjoined  an  account  of  prog, 
nostics  of  the  weathei  f  so  far  as  they  have  been  ascertained. 

‘  The  second  part  comprehends  an  investigation  of  the  cl\emical  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  atmosphere  :  this  embraces  the  subject  of  eudiometry,  oxidation,  « 
combustion,  &c.  ;  with  a  view  of  the  properties  of  its  constituent  principal,  I 
and  of  the  condition  in  which  they  exist  in  the  composition  of  that  fluid,  i 

*  The  third  and  last  part  involves  the  investigation  of  the  influence  oi  j 

the  air  in  continuing  the  functions  i)t  animals  and  plants  ;  the  principal  of  j 
which  are  respiration,  vegetation,  and  the  temfierature  of  living  matters;  \ 
together  with  the  changes  it  produces  upon  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  I 
as  in  fermentations  and  putrefaction.  This  part  likewise  includes  the  | 
influence  of  climate,  or  an  investigation  into  the  physical  properties  of  the  ^ 
atmosphere,  in  regard  to  their  eflFects  uix)n  living  animals  and  plants  ;  aod 
as  the  qualities  of  the  air  are  frequently  varied  by  the  admixture  of  foreign 
matters,  a  general  view  of  the  most  remarkable  is  added  :  this  more  parJ 
ticularly  embraces  the  yowei*s  of  marsh  miasma  and  contagion.  f 

*  It  may  appear  that  this  part  of  the  subject  is  too  minutely  discussed;  but  | 
its  importance  is  generally  admitted,  and,  I  trust,  will  plead  my  apology 
for  the  details  it  lias  been  judged  necessary  to  enter  into  in  tliis  inresti* 
gation/ 

The  style  of  this  extract  is  rather  superior  to  the  averaga 
standard  of  Dr.-  R»)hertsou'’s  composition.  ^ . 

Tliere  are  inaiiy  good  observations  'in  tlie  first  chapter,  w* 
light,  heat,  and  'electricity ;  not  unmingled,  however,  uiilij 
many  confused,  illogical  sentences.  Among  other  instances. 
Dr.  it.  tdls  us,  without  a  single  allusion  to  the  agency  o| 
the  ei/t’f  in  any  part  of  the  paragraph,  that  ‘  the  reHi-ctinii  c 
thc'pariicles  ot  ’  light  ‘  from  the  surfaces  of  hod ics,  cause 
the  sensation  of  vision.^  ‘  Tlie  cause',  lie  says,  ‘  why  change 
occur  in  the  condition  of  bodies,  by  combining  with  certs! 
cjunntities  of  l)cat,  has  been  supposed  by  Dr..  Irvine 
eonse(/iftnce'(i{  a  cliange  of  capacity  for  heat  in  the  body  aw 
upon,  &ccasionc(f  'hv  the  repellent  power  of  the  ptuticlesoi  £» 
Joric  being  siifticie-ut  to  overcome  the  force  of  coltesion, 

•So,  then,  the  cause  of  the  change  in  consequence  ot 

ther  change,  occasioned  hv  something  else ;  whence  it  app® 
that  two  conserjuences  are  nece.s>ary  to  the  production  ^ 
cause,  and  throe  conse(|uences  and  a  cause  to  the 

of  one  effect,  i.  e.  a  ‘  cliange  in  tlie  condition  of  bodies • 

•By  the  pliysical  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  "  ' 

enpy  tlie  Jiecoiul  chapter,  Dr.  Robertson  appears  toiiiK-* 

'  its  colour,  .fluidity,  density,  elasticity,  gravity, 

&C.  of  which  he  treats  in  their  order,  very  properiv 
sing  on  the  principles  <»f  acoustics,  the  variations  oH 
ro'meter, ,  the  varieties  of  climate,  and  the  sup  posed  cluing*' 
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cliioate  in  certain  countries.  On  these  subjects  ^®uch  ^curious 
and  valuable  information  is  collected.  We  select  tlje  follou- 
in<rfroni  Dr.  R.'s  account  of  the  barometeiv  as  gut;  of  the  most 
livourable  specimens  we  can  .at  present  recollect.  _  ,  ' 

<  Besides  the  variations  which  are  called  annuaU  as  being  deduced  from 
o!)serration8  continued  throughout  the  year,  the  barometer  likewise  suffers 
rariations  which  may  be  called  diurnal, ,  as  being  completed  within  the 
period  of  twenty  four  hours.  By  experiments  performed  at  Mexico  by  Don 
Alzate,  it  appears  that  the  quicksilver  stood  always  higher  in  the  barortiefcr 
iflihc  mornings  and  evenings  than  at  mid-day  or  at'thiw  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  His  observations  were  taken  at  seven  in  the  Aidmingi  at  iioon,' 
aiihree  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  six  in  the  evening.  ’  '  •  ’  • 

*  There  are  some  observations,  greatly  resembling  these,'  related  by  Dr, 
Balfour  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Transactions^  'He  found  that^* 
almost  without  exception,  the  quicksilver  fell  between  ten  at  night  and  six 
'ttthe  morning  ;  between  six  and  ten  in  the  morning  it  a3  cdnstantly  rote 
betweerj  ten  in  the  morning  and  six  at  night,  it  .progressively^  fell,,  with- 
out  a  single  exception  ;  and,  lastly,  between  six  and^  ten  at  the  ba^, 

rometer  rose  progressively,  without  any  intermediate  falling..  The  expe¬ 
riments  on  which  these  observations  were  made,  be  conducted  during  his 
iwideoce  at  Calcutta.  M.  Planer  of  Erford  likewise  states  some  obsef- 
TatioQs  which  nearly  coincide  with  the  above.  From  these  it*  would’  ajv 
pi  that  between  ten  and  two  o’clock  both  of  day  and  night,  that 
tor  two  hours  before  and  two  hours  after  the  sun  is  bn  the  meridian,  the 
elevations  of  the  barometer  are  less  than  at  any  other  time*  of  the  dayj 

Iliat  between  six  and  ten  at  night,  their  elevations  and  depressions  arm 
«st  M.  Chanvallon  observed  the  same  circumstance'  during^his  .stay 
iartinique:  the. mercury  rises  all  the  morning  ;  towards,  nuid-day  it 
os  to  decline,  and  continues  to  fall  till  sun-set;.  U  .tlicn  becomes  *sta- 
iry  as  night  approaches,  previous  to  its  rise,  so  tba^  it  is  higher  at  ten 
ght  than  it  was  at  seven  or  eight,  the  preceding  morning  ;  it  continues 
Jc  till  midnight,  and  then  falls  till  the  day  breaks,  when  it  again  bb- 
to  rise  as  on  the  former  days.  The  same  fact  had  been  observed  at  Su- 
31  sixty  years  before.  And  M.-  Pictet  of  Geneva,  from  experiments 
kctedin  that  place,  found,  .that  the  barometer.stobcl  always  higher  in 
iiornings  and  evenings  than  about  midday.  This  observation  is  ‘con- 
i^ble  to  those  already  taken  notice  of,  and  probably  depends  on  a 
lar  cause.  A  similar  fact  is  taken  notice  of  ’  by  Mr;  Hersburgh,  in  die 
[  Trans,  for  1805,  at  an  elevation  of  > about ithmeen,feet,j  .iyithin  /dit 
ij  -^one.,.The  diurnal  variation  of  the  barometer -at  does,  not  corra- 
with  those  on  shore,  ihough'a  periodical  mvolwu<>Bihast^en  likewise 
'^Ived  to  occur  in  that  situation.’  VoJ;  I.  pp.,86-r»‘88,4^j  .  ,  j 

perceive  that  Dr.  Robertson  oovv  jiiid'thoD  falls,  into  .the 
error  of  confounding  gravi/j/.wiih  wt  i^/U.  Thereris  as 
dUtinction  between  theui  as.  b^ween.  a  jcanse  and  it^i  ef- 
gravity  is  a  4  ,;c(?ftain  velocity 

every  particle  of  a  body  iV  weight  is  the  prcducut  of  thfs 
multiplied  into  the  nnmher  of  particles  of  which  the  ^Q- 
consist8,and  is  theretbreiagreeably  to  universal  ex|ieneiu>e^a 
'  quantity.  After  noticing  the  uses  of  this  gravity  of  the 
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atmosphere  in  several  of  the  animal  functions,  as  respiration 
sucking,  speaking,  &c.,  the  Doctor  adds,  *  It  is  this  property  of 
the  air  vVmch  prevents  exudation  of  liquids  from  culinary 
and  other  utensils* — the  explanation  of  which  he  probabiy  re- 
seizes  to  enrich  a  future  edition. 

An  instance  of  similar,  or  even  of  greater,  inauention,  oc¬ 
curs  in  his  illustration  of  the  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere. 
‘.This  elastic  property’  (says  he)  ‘  may  be  readily  dombn- 
.strated,  by  plunging  a  large  drinking-glass  into  a  bason  of 
water,  wim  its  mouth  inverted  :  in  this  way  it  is  filled  •with  air. 
which,  by  its  resistance,  prevents  the  admission  of  water  into 
the  glass  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  volume  of  the  air  will 
be-  perceived  to  be  diminished  according  to  the  pressure 
upon  the'  glass,  and  the  deeper  it  is  thrust  into  the  water.’ 
*  This  way*  of  filling-  a  glass  ‘w'ith  air’  is  really  the  most 
curious' we  ever  heard  of;  and  we  venture  to  surmise  that 
it  would  prove 'unsuccessful  if  the  glass  were  not  already 
full  of.  air  at  the  moment  of  immersion,  we  believe  that  iii 


or  enmates ,  is  exceeuingiy  inieresung  :  ic  contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  many  iniportant  and  remarkable  facts,  supported 
by  different  authorities,  which  together  render  it  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  such  .changes  in  our  own  and  certain  other  coun¬ 
tries  have> really  taken  place. 

••  The  third  and  last  chapter  of  this  part  treats  on  Meteorology, 
including,;  of 'course,  evaporation,  rain,  snow,  &c.;  winds; 
luminous^'  el^trical,  and  phosphorescent  meteors ;  stones 
fallen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  prognostics  of  the  weather. 
Here  also  we  meet  with  many  interesting  particulars  collected 
from  the  most  authentic  sources..  We  ought  not,  perhapS) 
to  expect  much  originality,  in  discussions  where  speculation!? 
almost  wholly  excluded ;  yet  we  think  that  the  subject  of  eva< 
poration,  and, the. different  theories  which  have  been  formed  u 
explain  it,'  would  have  admitted,  and  indeed  would  seem  K 
have  required,,  a  more  minute  examination,  and  that  thesecj 
tion  on  meteoric  stones  might  have  been  advantageously 
tended.  The  information  concerning  Water-spouts  and  whiti 
winds,  though  not  original,  nor  even  new  to  scientific  reader^ 
is  very-  curious,  button  long  for.  transcription  ;  the  follow!' 
is  shorter.  •>. 

,  *  There  is  likewise  a  singular  vari^ '  of  the  whirlwind,  frcc^ueot  •«  t 
deserts  of  Africa,  where  vast  quantifies  of  sand  are  elevated  by  it  awl  . 
Ten  forward  like' moving  pillars :  they  are  said  to  be  diaphanous, 
one  agrees  that  their  temperature  is  high.  M.  Adanson  gives  the  folw . 
ae’eoant  of  such  an  ppeara  nee,  which  he  met  with  in  crossing  dx 
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Gambia :  This  column  of  sand  seemed  to  measure  from  -10  to  12  feet  iQ 
circumference,  and  about  250  in  height :  it  was  supported  on  the  water  by 
its  base,  and  bore  towards  us  by  an  east  wind  aas  soon  as  the  negroes  had 
perceived  it,  they  strenuously  plied  the  Oar  to  escape  it :  they  knew  better 
(hao  I  did  the  danger  to  which  we  would  have  been  expu^,  had  this 
whirlwind  (tourbillon)  passed  over , us  ;  for  tiiey  understood,  that  its  most 
common  effect  is  to  suffocate,  by  its  heat,  those  it  immediately  envelopes* 

It  sometimes  sets  fire  to  their  hamlets  of  straw  :  they  had  the  eKperience  of 
many  instances  of  people  to  whom  such  an  accident  had  happened,  and 
[who]  thereby  lost  their  lives.  They  were  very  glad  to  allow  it  to  pass  at 
|gor  20  toises  in  the  rear  of  the  sloop,  and  congratulated  themselves  to  have 
[on  having]  escaped  so  opportunely  this  torrent  of  fire^  which  the  sun  made 
appr  as  a  thick  smoke.  Its  heat,  at  100  feet  distance,  was  so  very  power¬ 
ful,  that  it  raised  a  fume  from  my  clothes,  which  were  all  wet,  though  it  had 
not  time  to  dry  them.  The  atmosphere  was  about  25*^  of  Reaumur  fSSi® 
Fahrenheit]  and  1  think  the  pillar  must  have  been  at  least  50®  F.  ]  to 

have  evaporated  the  humidity  it  attracted  to  it.  It  left  a  strong  smell,  more 
like  that  given  out  by  saltpetre  than  sulphur,  and  which  remained  a  loop^ 
time :  its  first  impression  caused  a  pricluDg  in  the  nose,  and  in  some  it 
caused  sneezing  ;  in  me  it  produced  hoarseness  and  difficult  respiration.^^ 

In  the  n«xt  p;issa<^e,  Dr.  Robertson  quotes  the  well-known 
description,  by  Bruce,  of  the  moving  pillars  of  sand  which 
he  saw  while  crossing  the  deserts,  at  Waadi-eUHalbonb. 

In  Part  II,  which  is  devoted  generally  to  the  Chemical 
Properties  of  the  Atmosphere,  Dr.  Robertson  treats  of  eudi- 
omelry,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  with  their 
combination  in  the  formation  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  history 
of  discoveries  relating  to  which  is  detailed  with  tolerable  ac¬ 
curacy,  though  there  are  several  censurable  omissions,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  subject  of  combustion.  '  . 

Of  the  Third  Part  of  his  work,  Dr.  Robertson  observes, 

‘  In  treating  of  the  subjects  which  follow,  it  will  be  attended 
with  some  advantages,  to  communicate  the  necessary  obser- 
yations  in  an  order  somewhat  reverse  to  that  which  was  followed 
in  the  preceding  arrangement  We  shall  therefore  begin  with 
the  powers  of  the  atmosphere,  as  a  chemical  fluid,  on  these 
bodies  [animals  and  plants]  ;and  the  succeeding  chapters  will 
bo  occupied  with  an  investigation  of  the  influence  ot  its  phiy" 
sical  qualities,  on  the  same  .class  of  beings*’  (Vol.  II.  p.  74.) 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  divisions  of  this  part  arran.^<i  in  the 
following  order.  Chap.  I  treats  of  Respiration;  the  Tenipe- 
Wureof  living  Bodies;  Germination  of  Plants;  Vegetation; 
'be  Influence  of  the  Atmosphere  on  Aninaal  and  Vegetable 
J^mains.  Chap.’  II  contains  General  Observations  on  the  in* 
oence  of  Climate  on  Animals  and  Plants,  and  on  the  varia- 
pnsof  the  atmosphere  with  respect  to  its  temperature,  gra» 
humidity,  electricity,  &c.  The  third  chapter  b'^rs 
•s  scarcely  intelligible  title, — ‘  Of  the  nature  and  influence 
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of  extraneous  matters  in  the  atmosphere  on  •miinals  and  plaius.' 
It  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  of  vvliicii  is  introJuc. 
tory ;  the  second  contains  an  Kssay  'of  nearly  one  hundred 
pages  on  ‘  Kpidemical  Contagion  and  Marsh  Effluvia,  ti,eif 
causes,  modes  of  action,  and  the  methods  for  preventing  their 
effects'*  This  essay  is  of  consideraldo  value,  and  deserves  a 
higher  cliaracter  than  that  of  a  mere  c-ollection  of  important 
information  from  writers  of  various  nations  and  times;  butitis 
not  free  from  the  prevailing  faults  of  the  work. 

We  admire  the  spirit  of  industry  which  is  displayed  in  the 
compilation  of  tliese  volumes  ;  and  wo  cannot  but  feel  and 
express  a  wish,  that  the  author  would  apply  his  diligence  to 
attain  a  pure  and  perspicuous  style,  aiul  habits  of  close  and 
philosophical  thinking.  It  is  only  the  respect  we  feel  for  his 
ardour  and  success  in  the  acrpiisition  of  knowledge,  that  re* 
strains  ns  from  a  more  ample  justification  of  our  censures  on 
his  manner  of  imparting  it. 


Art.  VII.  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Josefih  PriesHei^  to  the  Tear  1795,  witten 
by  himself ;  with  a  Continuation  to  the  Time  of  his  Decease,  by  his 
Son,  .Toseph  Priestley,  and  Observations  on  his  Writings  by  Thomas 
Cooper,  President  .Judge  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Rev.  Willlarn  Christie.  To  which  are  added  Four  Posthumous 
Discourses.  Vol»  II.  8vo.  pp.  41'2.  Price  lOs.fJd.  bds.  Johnson.  1807, 

TN  one  of  our  former  volumes*  vve  gave  an  account' of  the 
preceding  part  of  this  publication,  which  was  certainly  the 
most  important,  as  it  contained  the  whole  of  the  biography) 
and  the  observations,  or  rather  panegyric,  of  Judge  Cooper. 
T’he  contents  of  the  present  volume  are  Mr.  Christie’s!  ‘Ke- 
view  of  Dr.  Priestley’s  Theological  Works;’  -a  catalogue  of 
tlie  Doctor’s  publications,  tlte  mere  number  of  which,  with 
the  diversity,  of  the  subjects  and  the  extent  of  many  of  the 
difi'erent  works,  furnishes  an  extraordinary  monument  of  lite¬ 
rary  talent  and -labour;  and  the  four  discourses,  published  by 
the  author’s  desire  after  his  death. 

.  As  our  monthly  lucubration  was  not  intended  to  be  a  Re¬ 
view  of  Device's,  we  are  not  bound  to  enter  largely  into  the 
merits  ofi  Mr,  Christie’s  share  of -the  volume  on  our  table. 
To  do  justice  to  all  the  questions  brought '  forward  in  it, 
would  lead  us  into  the  most  extensive  and  intricate  laby¬ 
rinths  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  controversy;  would 
require  us  to  dt^velope  the  unhappy  errors  of  Dr.  Priestley  s 
creed,  to  trace  their  affinities,  to  ascertain  their  sources,  to 
detect  the  4/Eu^n  whence  long  trains  of  argumentative 

fallacy  have  been  derived,  and  to  adduce  the  various  and 
ample  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opposite  truths.  No 
compass  of  information,  nor  any  very  formidable  laboui, 

m  I  ..  . . .  . . .  ^*1  I  * 

♦  Vo  1.  II.  p.  984.  f  Formerly,  we  believe,  of  Montroie. 
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»ai  requisite,  to  draw  up  Mr.  Cliristie’s  ‘  Review.’  It  prin* 
cipally  consists  of  a  transcript  of  title  pages  and  tables  of 
cunU'iits,  .little  histories  of  the  occasions  of  publications, 
which  might  often  be  collected  from  their  respective  pre- 
iaces,  anti  occasionally  large  extracts  from  the  writings  enu-' 
cieratcd ;  all  mixed  up  with  as  much  of  the  unqualilied  and 
eacoraiastic  language  of  admiration,  as  could  be  expected 
from  a  devotetl  partizam  We,  for  our  parts,  are  cordial  ad- 
uirers  of  the  great  talents  and  character  of  Dr.  Priestley ; 
hut;  while  we  admire,  we  would  discriininate  ;  and  we  can 
never  but  lament  that  a  man,  fitted  hy  Providence  to  be  a  bles¬ 
sing  and  ornament  to  any  'community  or  c6nnection,  should 
bare  devoted  his  rare  abilities  and  acquirements  to  the  be¬ 
lief  and  the  propagation  of  what  we  deem  most  seriotis  error. 

Our  sentiments,  however,  on  these  topics  need  not  be  rc- 
pejtcd.  We  trust  they  are  sufficiently  known  to  our  readers: 
ind  it  will  not  cease  to  be  our  conscientious  endeavour,  as  it 
Mur  solemn  duty,  to  ihuiniain  tho^  sentiments  with  firmness 
and  with  cando'ur.  Of  Dr,  Priestley  we  are  not  the  judges. 

He  is  gone  to  await  the  decision  of  One,  whose  estimate  of 
(jualities  and  motives  will  be  perfectly  righteous ;  and  he 
till  ‘stand  in  his  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days.'  But  vvlien 
•e  are  inquiring  after  tniih,  and  unravelling  the  entangle- 
wnis  of  error,  it  becomes  us  to  know  no  respect  of  person-s. 

The  four  discourses,  we  are  informed,  were  ‘intended  to 
lave  been  delivered  at  Philadelphia.’  They  are  on  the  Duty 

Iliitual  Kxhortation,  on  Faith  and  Patience,  and  on  the 
ge  which  took  place  in  the  character  of  the  Apostles 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  promplitude  and 
liousness  of  thought,  for  which  tlie  author  was  cliarac- 
ically  remarkable,  are  very  manifest  in  these  sermons. 

F  a|so  breathe  that  habitual  seriousness  and  regard  to 
ical  religion,  which  upon  Dr.  P.’s  own  authority  we 
)  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  to  his  constitution,  and 
le  habits  of  his  orthodox  education ;  but  in  which  we 
ipprebensivo  that  he  has  left  few  close  imitators  anKHig ' 
West  zealous  admirers.  The,  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
*^niption,  and  their  peculiar  motives,  will  not  be  looked 
yet  there  is  little  of  open  variance,  or  actual  ,in- 
"ith  them.  /  There  is  much,  especially  in  the 
discourse,  which  the  true  believer  would  well  consult 
Wificaiion  in  appropriating  practically  to  himself.  The  • 
and  arguments  fully  comport  with  ‘  the  doctrine 
according  to  godliness;’  but  how  much  of  strength 
*>J^aiion  will  be  supemddeil  to  tlieir  principles  of  effi- 
•1»  “y  those  who  experieiree  that  ‘  the  love  Christ  con-. 
dicm  !’  We  are  particulaiJy  •  impressed  with  that 
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part  of  the  first  discourse,  in  which  the  preacher  points  ont 
the  dangerous  temptations  to  a  worldly  spirit  that  are  espe. 
cially  incidental  to  tradesmen,  to  agriculturists,  to  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of  law  and  medicine,  to  the  men  of  political  specu- 
lation,  to  philosophers,  and  to  ministers  of  religion.  The 
ensuing  extr^t  is  from  the  fourth  of  these  heads. 

•  The  times  in  which  we  live  may,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  be  said 
to  be  the  age  of  Politics ^  and  from  the  very  .extraordinary  state  of  the 
world  it  is  in  some  degree  necessarily  so.  Greater  events  are  now 
depending  than  any  that  the  history  of  any  former  age  can  shew,  and 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  internal  government  of  countries,  the  cir. 
cumstances  that  tend  to  make  governments  stable,  and^  tlie  people  pros* 
perous  and  happy,  concerning  which  there  is  endless  room  for  difference 
of  opinion,  occupy  the  tiioughts  of  all  men  who  are  capable  of  any  re¬ 
jection-  No  person  can  even  read  the  common  newspaper,  or  see  any 
mixed  company,  without  entering  into  them.  He  will,  of  course,  form 
his  own  opinions  of  public  men  and  public  measures  ;  and  if  they  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  his  neighbours,  the  subjects  will  be  discussed,  and 
sometimes  without  that  temper  which  the  discussion  of  all  subjects  of 
importance  requires.  Consequently,  the  subject  of  politics,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  things,  is  with  many  as  much  an  enemy  to  religion,  25 
trade  and. commerce,  or  any  other  pursuit  by  which  men  gain  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  Many  persons  who  read,  find  nothing  that  interests  them,  but 
what  relates  to  the  events  of  the  time  or  the  politics  of  the  day. 

‘  This  state  of  things  might  lead  men  to  look  to  the  hand  of  God, 
and  a  particular  Providence,  which  is  evidently  bridging  about  a  state  of 
things  far  exceeding  in  magnitude  and  importance,  any  thing  that  the 

E resent  or  any  former  generation  of  man  has  seen.  And  a  person  of  an 
abitually  pious  disposition,  who  regards  the  hand  of  God  in  every  thing, 
will  not  take  up  a  newspaper  without  reflecting  that  he  is  going  to  sec 
what  God  has  wrought,  and  considering  what  it  is  that  he  is  apparently 
about  t#  work.  To  him,  whatever  wishes  he  may,  from  his  imperfat 
view  of  things,  indulge  himself  in  (which  however  will  always  be 
moderation  and  submission,]  all  news  is  good  news.  Every  event  uw 
has  actually  taken  place,  as  it  could  not  have  been  without  the  pcrmissio 
( which  is  in  fact  the  appointment)  of  God,  he  is  persuaded  is  diat  whid 
was  most  fit  and  proper  for  the  circumstances,  and  will  lead  to  the  ^ 
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end  ;  and  that,  though  for  the  present  it  may  be  calamitous,  the  final  u 
he  cannot  doubt,  wUl  be  happy. 

*  But  mere  men  of  the  world  look  no  farther  than  to  men,  though  i 
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no  more  than  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God ;  and  consequently! 
the  events  are  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  them,  promising  or  unprom^^ 
^eir  hopes  and  fears,  their  affections  or  dislikes,  are  excited  to  the 
est  degree ;  so  as  often  to  banish  all  tranquillity  of  mind  and  cool  r«  . 
tion. "  And  certainly,  a  mind  in  this  state  is  not  the  proper  seat  of  rt  # 
and  devotion.  All  the  thoughts  of  such  persons  are  en^ged,  . 
whole  minds  are  occupied  by  objects,  which  not  only  exclude  ebn 
but  such  as  inspire  a  temper  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  a  Christian, 
is  peculiarly  meek,  benevolent  even,  to  enemies,  and 
‘  a  disposition  of  mind  we  should  in  vain  look  for  in  the  . eager  pouti 
these  times.^  pp.  9-^11. 
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We  cannot  be  without  our  suspicions,  that  the  puri^  and 
meekness  of  these  and  other  sentiments  in  Dr.  Priestley’s 
preaching,  were  unpalatable  to  ‘the  Unitarian  congregation 
at  Fhilacielpiiia,’  and  contributed  to  shorten  its  duration.  He 
had  been  trained  to  feel  and  clierish  the  maximum  of  force 
that  even  the  weakest  form  of  Christianity  could  supply. 
But  he  could  not  communicate  his  own' feelings  and  habits 
to  the  persons  who  formed  themselves  into  ‘  a  society  pro¬ 
fessedly  Unitarian’  at  Philadelphia.  -  While  the  indefatigable 
instructor,  and  a  few  others,  were  wondering  and  mourning 
at  the  secession  of  individuals,  and  the  speedy  dissolution  of 
the  whole  company  ;  less  partial  observers,  more  justly  (as 
seat  least  conceive)  as  well  as  more  shrewdly,  imputed  the 
catastrophe  to '  the  feebleness,  the  inertness,  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  unsoundness,  of  the  system  on  which  they  stood. 

__i - ; - ^ ^ - r,!. - ^ - - 

Alt.  VIII.  ,Ancunt  Indian  Literature^  illustrative  of  the  Researches.of 
theAsiatick  Society,  instituted  Jan.  1.5.  1804.  (1784.)  From  original 
MSS.  4to.pp.  177.  price  1/.  5/.  Black  and  Co.  1809. 


A  DlMINUTIVE.fasciculus  of  abridgements* and  translati- 
■  ons  should  npt  have  been  published  at  the  price  of  five 
and  twenty  shillings,  without  a  few  lines  of  preface,  furnishing 
a  pledge  tor  the  fidelity  of  the  performance,  and  an  illustra¬ 
tion  ot  the  authority  and  antiquity.of  the  originals.  It  should 
also  have  been  stated  what  rules  of  translation  had  been  ad¬ 
hered  to ;  whether  the  version  was  made  from  the  originals  or 
only  from  other  versions,  what  was  the  translator’s  cliief  ob¬ 
ject,  and  what  such  names  as  Solomon  and  Jupiter  can  have 
to  do  in  a  version  from  an  ancient  manuscript  of  India.  Every' 
thing  of  this  kind  is  carefully  omitted  iu  the  present  pamphlet, 
which  exceeds  any  other  recent  sample  of  the  catchpenny  art. 
One  chief  portion  of  it,  at  least,  is  awkwardly  betrayed,  not 
fairly  avowed,  to  be  only  drawn  from  a  Persian  translation 
'of  the  Purana  selected  for  abridgement nor  are  there  any 
proofs  that  the  translator  understands  the  Sanscrit.  No  notes 
or  criticisms, of  the  smallest  consequence,  accompany  any  part 
of  the  book.  In  short,  the  only,  circumstance  adapted  to  ex- 
oiie  the  public  attention  is,  the  ludicrous  exorbitance,  of  2.5 
‘hillings  for  177  pages ;  and  very  many  of  these  are  occu- 
M  with  a  dozen  or  twenty  Indian  words  apiece,  which  might 
wvebeen  printed  in  three  or  four  lines,  but  which  are  skilml- 
7  arranged  in  a  column  one  below  another.  It  would  be  cu- 
to  calculate  how  many  volumes,  of  this  thickness  and 
P'oe,  and  in  so  economical  a  moue  of  printing,  might  be  ma- 
®wfactured  by  a  firm  that  should  undertake  a  full  translation 
®f  «11  the  eighteen  puranas,  which  contain,  it  seems,  with  the 
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arat,  five  hundred  thousand  stanzas. 
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While  we  think  of  the  reverential  solemnity,  the  kind  of  rc. 
lii^ious  expectation,  with  which  many  learned  Knropean 
Christians  have  looked,  and  are  still  .looking,  toward  these  in. 
estimable  treasures  of  wisdom,  it  is  not  a  little  diverting  to 
consider  that  the  said  Christians  are  required  by  their  revered 
Hindoo  oracles  to  believe, that  the  said  nineteen  sublime  masses 
of  composition  were  bond'  fide  performed  by  one  gentleniati 
of  the  name  of  Vyasa;  which  Vvasa  is  recorded  by  the  same 
authentic  histories  to  have  been  also  the  compiler  of  the  Ve* 
das,  on  which' Vedas  too  he  wrote  certain  learned  cotnmenta* 
ries  :•  and  we  think  we  have  sect)  other  literary  exploits  attri¬ 
buted  to  him.  Some  of  the  Christian  literati  will  needs  make 
a  diBiculty,  (very  unreasonably)  of  believing  that  he  could 
have  got  through  all  this  work  ;  ^and  will  allow^him  creilit  for 
little  more  than  having  been  the  compiler  of  the  Puranas,  is 
of  the  Vedas,  and  author  of ‘the  little  Attic  poem,  the  Ma- 
habharat,  which  contains  only  about  a  hundred  thousand  stan¬ 
zas,  amounting  perhaps,  if  modisjily  prepared  in  Pater-noster 
Kow,  to  only  a  few  more  volumes  than  Bell’s  Poets.  It  has 
]>robably  never  once  occurred  to  our  literati,  that  for  an  in¬ 
dividual,  wlio  has  done  many  other  things,  to  have  written 
also  such  a  quantity  of  poetry  as  this,  and  especially  when 
much  of  it  professes  to.  be  philosophical  and  theological,  is 
invincible  proof  a.  priori  of  his  having  written  a  prodigious 
deal  of  worthless  trash,  though  there  may  be  a  great  many 
scenes  and  passages  of  bold  and  splendid  extravagance,  ami 
some  that  are  really  sublinje.  It  might  well  have  been  guess- 
edi  and  if  the  aforesaid  Vyasa  had  not  been  the  Hieropliant 
of  paganism,  it  would  have  been  gu'essed,  what  mature  thouglit, 
what  Iniiiinous  philosophy,  what  consistent  imagery  were  like¬ 
ly  to  .  prevail  in  the  performances  of  the  man,  who  would 
strike  off.  for  one  work,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty  times 
as  much  epic  verse  as  Paradise  Lost. 

We  hope  that,  indue  time,  very  accurate  translations  will 
be  given  to  the  hhiglish  and  Enroj)ean  public,  of  the  mostiin- 
porlant  parts,  if  we  may  so  apply  that  epithet,  of  these  re¬ 
vered  oriental  books.'  Not  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a 
greater  waste  of  time  than  to  read  them;  'we  'thean  as  far  ** 
respects  their' value,  in  either  the  power  of  instructing 
or  amusing.  But  they  will  serve  a  very  excellent  purpose  m 
making  some  classes  of  infidels' keep  the  peace;  and  they»n« 
also  afford  any  good  man,  who  can  spare  a  •lew  hours  to  loo 
into  them,  an  occasion'  of  giving'  a  stronger  emphasis  to  nb 
thanks  to  licavc  n  for  a  divine  revelation.  Judging  from  su<-' 
specimens  as  have  already,  appeared,  they  never  can  in  t'*?* 
land  become  interesting  as  general  reading  ;  not  even  tlieep'*' 
poems,  from  tlic  destitutiou  of  that  right  reason,  thatpererp' 
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tion  and  observance  of  the  laws  of  possibility,  probability, 
and  consistency,  which  cultivated  Europeans  have  learnt  to 
rfqiiire,  even  in  the  lightest  works  of  aiiuisement.  We  can 
indeed  contrive,  now  and  then,  even  after  the  period  of 
childhood,  to  run  so  far  wild  as  to  be  amused  for  half  an  hour 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  though  we  soon  steal  back,  almost 
ashamed,  within  the  boundaries  of  reason;  but  the  Arabian 
jiiahts  are  perfect  models  of  sobriety  and  consistency,  com- 
pired  with  what  has  yet  been  exhibited  to  us  of  Hindoo  poe* 
try  and  theology. 

There  can  be  no  harm  in  so  far  giving  credit  to  this  pro¬ 
fessed  translation  of  some  parts  of  three  puranas,  as  to  tran¬ 
scribe  a  short  sample  of  what  we  are  to  possess,  after  a  while, 
in  greater  plenty.  We.  will  take  ])art  of  the  second  section  of 
the  Sheexe  PooranCy  as  it  is  here  written. 

*  Narayen  and  Narayenee,  having  collected  all  these  things  into  one 
place,  again  betook  themselves  to  repose,  and  from  their  navels  there  ap- ' 
peared  a  lotus  flower,  whose  leaves  were  beyond  the  bounds  of  all  idea, 
and  of  the  length  of  several  thousand  yojens*y  and  which  cast  a  light  which 
iashed  like  many  crores  ♦  of  suns  ;  and  from  that  lotus  I  (Brahma)  came 
into  existence  ;  and,  except  that,  I  could  trace  nothing.  I  then  reflected 
with  vast  astonishment,  who  am  I,  and  whence  came  1  ?  and  how  l  should 
employ  myself  ?  and  who  is  my  creator?  Amid  these  doubts,  I  deter¬ 
mined  with  myself,  that  as  I  came  into  existence  from  the  lotus  flower, 
that,  assuredly,  must  be  my  creator.  Under  this  groundless  idea,  I- de- 
Kended  for  a  hundred  years  toward  the  root  of  the  lotus  ;  but,  as  it  was 
an  insfuperable  difficulty  to  get  to  its  bottom,  and  wide  of  my  efforts  to 
i^h  its  extremity,  still  tasking  myself  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  my  ori- 
for  another  hundred  years  1  measured  upwards  the  road  of  my  de- 
*^8;  but  no  mark  ever  appeared  that  way  of  the  end  of  the  lotus  ;  and 
1  considered,  in  deep  amazement,  O  God!  what  enchanted  wonders  are 
tee  that  spring  in  this  manner  from  nothing  into  existence!  I  was  in 
te  trance  of  thoughtfuilness  and  perplexity,  when  a  voice  suddenly  struck 
iistonished  ear,  saying,  ‘  Tepe,  Tepe,’  L  e.  worship,  worship.’  p.  21. 

A  malicious  being  of  tlic  name  of  Tareke,  wanting  to  ol> 
from  Brahma  the  power  and  liberty  to  perform  a  certain 
^tructive  exploit,  bought  his  licence  at  the  following  price- 

‘  Ip  the  wood  Medhoo  he  selected  a  pleasant  and  beautiful  spot,  adom- 
^  with  verdure  and  blossoms,  and  there  exerted  himself  with  penance  and 
^P>ficatioDS,  with  an  intention,  and  for  the  pui*pose,  of  anhihilating  the 
^‘retes,  j ,  For  one  hundred  years  he  held  up  his  two  arms  and  one 
^  t  towards  heaven,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  sun  for  the  whole  time.' 
for  one  hundred  years  he  remained  standing  upon  his  great  toes.  S. 
hundred  years  more  he  nourished  himself  with  nothing  but  water. 
jL  j  ^  ^  hundred  years  more  he  lived  on  nothing  but  air.  5.  For  a  hue- 
y^rs  more  he  stood  and  made  his^adoratioos  in  the  river.  ^  6.  For  a 

may  be  reckoned  about  71  miles ;  a  ^rore  is  10  millions.  •  ^ 
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,  hundred  years  more  he  stood  and  made  his  adorations  in  th6  earth, 
For  one  hundred  years  more  he  stood  upon  his  head*  with  his  feet  towards 
heaven.  9.  For  a  hundred  years  more  he  stood  upon  the  palm  of  out 
hand  resting  on  the  ground.  10,  For  a  hundred  years  more  he  hung  by 
his  hands  on  the  branch  of  a  tree*  II.  For  a  hundred  years  more  he 
hung  to  a  tree  with,  his  head  downwards. 

/When  he  came  to  a  respite  from  these  setere  mortifications,  aflame  of 
fire,  arising  from  his  head,  began  to  burn  the  world.*  p. 


Art.  IX.  J  Commintary  on  the  FtrsU  Second^  ami  Third  Efuttht  of  St, 
John.  By  Thomas  Hawkins.  8vo.  up.  336.  Price  6s.  Halifa, 
Holden  and  Co  ;  Williams  and  Co,  Conder,  Bagsten  1808. 

TT  would  evidently  be  unjust  to  censure  this  volume  for  the 
want  of  qualifications,  which  its  author  expressly  disclaims. 
He  had  no  intention,  he  says,  of  ^  writing  for  scholars’; 
but  seems  to  have  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  with  the 
very  laudable  design  of  promoting  among  real  Christians 
devout  feeling  of  love  to  God,  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy,  forgiveness,  and  benevolence.  His  doctrinal  views  are 
Calvinistic,  but  not  chargeable  with  antinomian  perversion; 
and  he  has  wisely  remembered,  that  the  sacred  hooks,  on 
which  he  treats,  are  rather  devotional  and  practical,  than  di¬ 
dactic. 

We  will  give  one  specimen  of  his  manner,  extracted  from 
the  remaiks  on  1  John  i.  9.^  J/  we^  confess  Qur  sins^he  isfaith 
fnl  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sinsi*  &c. 

*  Though  everlasting  love**  must  necessarily  be  a  ‘most  endearing 

i)hrase,  to  all  those  who  are  happily  assured  they  themselves  have  been 
oved  from  all  eternity,  let  the  trembling  sinner  take  comfort  from  one 
express  declaration  of  'Almighty  God. — Whoso  confesseth  and  for- 
saketh  his  sin,  shall  have  mercy.**  There  is  mercy  yet  in  store  for 
millions.  On  these  principles  Solomon  prayed  for  the  people  of  Israel, 
(1  Kings  8tli.  ch.)  that  if  they  were  smitten*  for  their  sins,  and  return 
ed  and  confessed,  they  might  be  forgiven.  St.  Peter,  when  address 
ing  himself  to  the  Jews,  makes  use  of  these  words,  (Acts  3d.  ch. 

Kepcot  ye  and  be  converted,  that  your  ^ins  may  be  blotted  but.”  An 
the  Son  of  God  enjoins  us  to  pray  for  the  pardon  of  sins.  It  is  tn] 
that  many  do  confess  their  sins  who  never  obtain  a  pardon.  The  fig 
ment  of  auricular  confession,  and  the  absolution  that  follows,  and  thi 
absurdity  of  plenary  indulgence,  with  these  I  here  have  nothing  to  do 
But  with  regard  to  confession  of  sin,  in  the  sense  of  the  text  now  ur " 
conaideration,  I  would  say  something  farther.  A  true  confession  of 
is  attended  with  two  things,  which  serve  to  demonstrate  its  reality, 
mean  compunction,  and  reformation.  See  this  exemplified  in  the  pet 
of  David.  Read  with  attention  the  51st  Psalm,  and  mark  the  feeli 
of  his  mind.'  Was  ever  sorrow  so  deep,  was  ever  grief  so  bitter.  ^ 
tears  witness  the  agony  of  his  mind,  and  his'  expressions  demonstrate 
deep,  sorrow  of  his  heart.  See  this  exemplified  in  the  Puirtcan^ 
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vith  deep  compunction  and  heartful  grief,  **  he  smote  upon  his  breast, 
ltd  cried,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  —  Behold  the  persecuting 
daul,  when  prostrate  on  the  ground,  he  cried,  *'  Lord  what  wouldst  thou 
lure  me  to  do  MarkZaccheus,  and  the  restitution  which  he 

nude.  Indeed,  restitudon  is  one  capital  mark  of  real  compunction,  and 
a  proof  direct  of  true  repentance.  A  mere  verbal  confession,  without 
any  feeling  sorrow  of  heart,  answers  no  end  ;  worse ;  it  is  an  abomi* 
natioD  to  God,  a  mockery,  an  insult !  A  confession  of  sin,  and  a  re>  ' 
prtition  of  the  crime,  are  proofs  of  downright  hypocrisy.  To  afifuar 
one  day  religious,  and  to  he  the  next  day  profane,  is  certainly  to  act 
the  hypocrite.  Once,  in  walking  by  the  side  of  a  canal,  when  the 

find  blew  in  a  certain  direction,  I  observed  the  undulating  waves,  the 
wrface  of  the  stream  to  go  one  way,  while  the  under  current  went  ra¬ 
pidly  another.  I  said  to  myself.  What  an- emblem  do  I  here  see  of 
l^focrity  !*  pp.  47— 49. 


On  turning  to  the  passage,  1  John  ii.  2.  which  has  been 
JO  much  the  subject  of  cowtroyex^y^*  He  is  the  propitiation  for 
mr  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
wld^  we  tyere  disappointed  to  find  that  the  difficulty  is 
tot  fairly  acknowledged,  nor  any  adequate  solution  attempted. 
The  author’s  comment  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  the 
epistle  was  addressed  to  Jewish  converts,  which  he  has  not 
•undertaken  to  prove.  Indeed,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  no 
there  adverts  to  the  time  or  occasion  of  writing  the  epistle, 
or  thr  specific  object  it  was  designed  to  accomplish  ;  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  it  is  often  of  the  higliest  importance  for 
>n  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures  to  consider.  Some  of  his 
teiitences  appear  ungrammatical,  from  a  vicious  punctua¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Hawkins,  however,  is  an  author,  with  whom  we 
»e  ve»v  unwilling  to  find  fault.  His  work  is  full  of  the  spi- 
tit  of  Christianity,  au,d  is  adapted  to  afford  pleasure  and  im¬ 
provement  to  many  of  its  sincere  professors. 

The  volume  is  dignified  with  a  long  and  respectable  list 
of  Subscribers. 

X.  Errors  respecting  Unitarianism  considered  ;  and  Motives  and 
nitons  for  the  Dissemination  of  it  stated  ;  A  Discourse  delivered  at 
Bristol,  Jure  22,  before  the  Society  of  Unitarian  Christians 

ctoblished  in  the  West  of  England  for  promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge  and  the  Pracrice  of  Virtue  by  the  Distribution  of  Books.  By  Lant 
footer,  LL.D.  12mo.  price  Is.  6d.  Exeter,  Hedgeland  ;  Long- 
oat  and  Co.  1809.- 

:JHE  principal,  object  of  this  discourse  seems  to  be,  to  re- 
^®ove  those  unfavourable  impressions,  concerning  Unitari- 
which  have  been  made  on  the  Christian  world.  The 
'.'■■'ds  of  this  .system  have  been  charged,  it  seems,  with 
'•‘gbtly  esteeming  the  scriptures  ;  wiih  iaymg  the  chief  stress 
®Jtiernal  virtue,  instead  of  holiness  of  iteartj  with  low- 
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ering-  as  much  as  possible  the  dignity  of  our  Tx)rd  ;  with 
ing  put  of  their  morality  the  love  of  .Jesus  ;  fii>aHy,  with  pro. 
riding  no  femedy  for  the  repenting  sinner,  and  virtnalK-  die! 
nynng  ,the  character  of'  Christ'  as  a  Saviour;’  ‘  To  these 
charges  Dr.  Carpenter  pleads  mf  'guilty,'  and  ’endeavours  to 
account  for'  their  having  been  wrongfully  preferred. '—Jn 
addition  to^  this,  be  states  the  motive  tuat  should  induce 
Unitarians,  to  a  steady  and  active  exertion  in  disseminating 
their  principles,  and  suggests  the  means  by  which  this  i< 
to  be  done.  ;  , 

Nearly  at  the  outset  of  the  discourse,  Dr.  C;  gives  us  whm 
he  imagines  may  be  considered  as  a  summary  of  their  reli¬ 
gious  belief :  namely,  ‘That  Jesns  of  Nazareth  was  proved  to 
be  from  God  by  the  miracles,  and  wonders,' an'd  signs,  that 
God  did  by  him  ;  —  that  he  was  sent  by  God  to  bless  men 
by  tuniing  them  away  from  their  iniquities ;  — that  after  he 
had  voluntarily  submitted  to  a  painful  and  ignominious  deatli 
as  an  attestation,  of  the  truth,  God  raised  him  from  the  dead 
as  an  assurance  of  a  future  state  of  retribution  and  that 
through  him  forgiveness  of  sins  is  proclaimed,  unto  jis.’  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  leading  tenets  in  this  sum¬ 
mary  were  avowed  l>v  Nicodenuis,  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
the  Jewish  rulers ;  whoui,  nevertheless,  Jesus  represented  as 
unbelievers.'* 

'  In  the  course  of  the  sermon,  we  meet  with  such  senti¬ 
ments  as  the  following Jesns  Christ  had  no  existence  be¬ 
fore  his’ human  birth; — -  He  was  invested  with  so  important 
a  commision  by,  God,  that  he.  was  declared  to  lie  his  well- 
beloved'' Son  ;-^Holihess  of  heart  may  be  acquired  without 
trusting  , in  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  without  faith  in 
the'  satisfbciion  made  bv  his  atbning  blood  ;  —  The  Son  is 
honoured'  by  hononrhig  the  Father  — Repentance  avails  tor 
forgiveness  ; — Jesns  iSvCtillcd  xhe  ' 'propitiation  for  our  sin.s,ac 
rcvealiiig  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness ; — ;-God  is  properly  our 
/ym/br/r ; -blit  as  salvation  was  commiinicated  by  Jesus,  no 
hesitation  need  be  felt  in  giving  the  name  to  bitn;  —  Jeso* 
was  liable,  to  sin,  though  sinless; — If  Jesus  bad  not  bee 
liable  to  sin,  be  could  not . have  Jjeeh  our  example;— Tn 
doctrine  of  satisfaction  by  .the  atquing  "blood  of  Jesub' 
pursued  to  its  just  conclusions,  destroys  all  scriptural 
tiation  for  the  love  of  God,  and.ChristUin  practice. 

'As  there. is  no  attempt  to  prove  these  positions,  it-wiH  'J? 
be  expected*  ‘that'  we  should  attempt  to  '  refute  them. 
one  thing,  however,  'Dr.  C.  has  given  aihplc’  proof;  ' 
orvn  unitariaitism.  .Speaking  of  the  declaration  of  the  W 
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fivepcss  of  sins  on  rc|;^ntfttico  as  being  a  part  of  our  Lord’s 
nistion,  he  intimates  a  doubt  whether  this  opinion  be  held 
by  all  Unitarians  :  but,  whether  it  be  or  not,  he  is  *  satined 
he  says  is  Unitarianism  if' .it  is  Christianity.*  He  does 
pot  know,  it  seems,  whether  it  .be  Christianity  :  but  he  knows 
that,  if  it  be,  it  is  Unitarianism.  Christianity .  and  Unitaria- 
oism  may  be  taken  for  granted  to  be  synonymous  terms  ! 
so  that  if  be  hesitate  .concerning  any  point  of  doctrine  as  to 
its  being  Christian,  he  has  only  to  inquire  whether  it  belongs 
to  Unitarianism !  . 

As  to  the  Doctor’s  success  in  repelling  the  charges  against 
Unitarianism,  tlie  reader  cannot  well  judge  of  it  without 
being  in  possession  of  the  evidence,  by  which  they  have  been 
supported.  It.  might  be  too  much  to  expect,  tnat  on  such 
an  occasion  he  should  state  that  evidence  v  but  no  fair  judge* 
Dent  can  be  formed  without  it.  The  discourse  may  be  con* 
sklered  as  the  speech  of  an  advocate ;  but  whatever  praises 
JR  due  to  it,  in  this  character,  the  jury  should  form  their 
opinion  on  other  grounds.  •  • 

It  is  candid  in  Dn  C.  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  what  he  ac* 
counts  a  more  correct  text  than  that  from  which  the  bibje 
in  common  use  was  translated,  *  many  of  the  alterations  make 
so  change  in  the  translation :  that  of  the  rest,  the  largest 
proportion  .make  no  material  change  iii  the  sense ;  and  that 
those  which  do,  but  little  aftect  the  grand  .practical '  truths 
of  the  gospel.*  -  But  we  do  not  well  understand  the  consis- 
Itrncy  of  this,  with  bis*  representing  the  biblcf  *  as  banded 

■  tiownto  us  by  the  Stephenses  and  the  English  translators,  iw 

■  sot  conveying  “  the  genuine  gospel.” 

H  Those  who  have  preferred  the  charges  above  mentioned  a* 
Ipinst  Unitarbnism,  have  endeavoured  to  substantiate  them 
■from  the  avowed  principles  of  its  most  noted  advocates  ;  sucli 
friestleyy  Lindteyy  BelshaWf  &c.  But  to  this,  Dr.  C.  ob« 
■jects,  by  distinguishing  what  individuals  '  have  advanced '  in 
controversiar  writings,  from  what  is  held  by  Unitarians 
a  body.  What  then  ts  Unitarianism  ?  Is  there  any  stand- 
■udof  doctrine  by  which  it  can  be  known  i  or' are  we,  with 
C.,  to  be  satisfied  concerning '  any  principle,  that  *  it  is 
^^l^n^rianism  if  it  is  Christianity  ?* 

We  do  not  blame  the  Unitarians  for  their  total  separation 
Trinitarian  vvorship :  if  their  principles  be  true,  they  ought 
I^Vscparate.  But  we  do  not  admit  that  Trinitarians' have  not 
equal  reason  for  separating  from  them.  The  God  of  Uni* 
is  not,' in  their  esteem,  the  true- God,  any  more  than 
One  God’  of  -the  Mahometans.  ‘  The  denial  of  the  Son’ 
■  V.  3  R  • 
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(as  one  of  their  writers  observes)  ‘  is  a' denial  of  the  Father.’ 
The  Supreme  Being,  the  supposed  Deity  which  ancient  or  mo¬ 
dern  deniei  s  of  the  personal  or  mediatorial  honours  of  the  Son 
have  professed  to  worship,  is  in  fact  the  creature  of  their  own 
imagination,  and  not  the  wise,  just,  holy,  merciful  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Glirist.’* 

Upon  the  whole,  though  we  most  seriously  consider  these 
principles  as  injurious  and  dangerous'  to  the  souls  of  men ' 
yet  we  have  no' particular  apprehensions  that  they  will  ever 
make  progress  among  true  Christians.  They  who,  instead  of 
taking  it  tor  granted  that  whatever-  is  Christianity  belongs  to 
their  views  of  it,  are  concerned  to  measure  their  views  by 
Christianity,  will  perceive  the  hostility  of  the  doctrine  of 
Unitarians  to  the  general,  scope  of  the  sacred  oracles,— 
even  to  their  own  translation,  provided  they  left  out  their 
notes  and  glosses. 


Art.  XI.  Zeai  without  Innovation  ;  or  the  Present  State  of  Morals  and 
Religion  considered. 

(Concluded  •  . 

VyE  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  points  in  .  which  the  ao- 
,  thor  has  thought  fit  to  censure  the  evangelical  clergy^ 
The  first  charge  he  adduces,  is  that  of  enthusiasm.  En¬ 
thusiasm,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  is'that  state  of  mind,  which 
disposes  a  person  to  give  a'  stronger  assent  to  a  religious  pro* 
position  than-  the  evidence  will  justify.  According  to  the 
more  common  and  popular  notion,  it  implies  a  pretence  to 
supernatural  communications,  on  which  is  founded  a  belief 
in  certain  doctrines  and  the  performance  of  certain  actions, 
w'hich  the  scriptures  have  not  authorised  or  revealed :  a  dan¬ 
gerous  delusion,  as  .it  tends  to  disannul  the  standard  of  reli< 
.gion,  and,  by  the  extravagancies  and  follies  it  produces,  td 
.bring  piety  into  disgrace.  We  hold  enthusiasm  in  as  mud 
abhorrence  as  our  author  does  ;  but  we  ask  what  is.,  the  ptu' 
portion  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  who  are  guilty  of  it ;  and,fo 
every  individual  amongst  them,  to  whom  it  attaches,  we  wil 
.  engage  to  produce  ten  amongst  their  opponents  who  arede 
ficient  in  the  essential  branches  of  morality.  Yet  we  sboul 
esteem  it  extreme  illiberality  in  a  writer  to  brand  theclei| 
in  general;  with  immorality.  There  may  be  some  few,  ajn^ 
the  many  hundreds  whom  -the  antbor  has  undertaken  to  oc 
cribe,  who  are  real  enthusiasts but  where  is  candour  < 
'mstice  of  mingling  this  feature  in  the  delineation  of  the  body 
We  appeal  to  the  religious  public,  whether  they  are 
the  contrary,  eminently  conspicuous  for  their  close  adherent 
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<  tollie  law  and  to  the  testimony,’  and  fcrt*  their  cafe  to  enjoin 
nothing  on  theif  hearers  without  direct  warrant  from  the 
bible.  If  every  one  is  to  be  charged  with  enthusiasm,  whose 
piety  is  of  a  more  fervid  complexion  than  the  accuser  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  sympathize  with,  or  .can  readily  accotmt  for,’  we. must 
Indeed  despair  of  convincing  this  writer  of  the  futility.of.this 
allegation.  They  have  the  zeal,  which,  to  him  who  makes  what 
is  most  preyalent-hi  the  church  his  model,  must  look  like  in- 
rmation.  ‘ 

he  frequently  insihiuites,  that  there  is  a  disposition'in  them 
to  symbolise  with  the  Dissenters^  though  he  had  allowed,  at  the 
rery  outset  of  his  work,  that  they  most  strictly  conform  to 
tlie  prescribed  ritual,  have  no  scruples  against  canonical  obe¬ 
dience,  and  are  most  firmly  attached  to  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution.  Speaking  of  the  established  church,  he  says, 

‘Xhey,  (the  evangelical  clergy)  approve,  they  admire  the  Church  in 
thfeh  they  serve.  They  rejoice  in  being,  ministef-s  of  such  a  Church, 
loitead  of  being  indifferent  to  its  continuance,,  their  devoutest  wish  is, 
that  it  may  stand  firm  on  its  basis.  They  consider  it  as  the  greatest  of 
blessings  to  their  country.  They  observe,  with  no  little  anxiety,  sepa¬ 
ratism  gaining  ground  upon  it.  And  this,  not  from  an  invidioiM  princi¬ 
ple,  but  because  hereby,  ah  alienation  in  perpetuity  is  produced  in  many 
mods,  from  a' constitution,  <  which  they  consider  as  best  providmg  for  the 
oiiiTersal  conveyance,  and  permanentpublicatioh  of  rChristiah  truth.  Its 
CMtinuaBce  they  likewise  consider,  as  the-surest  pledge  of  religious  liber¬ 
ty,  to  all  who  wish  for  that  blessing.  And  in  this  view,  they  pity  the 
iort-sightedness  of  those  religious  persons,  who  forward  any*  measures, 
which  make  against  .the  stability  of  the  national  ChurCh.  -They  .view 
thm,  as  men  undermining  the  strongest  bulwark  of  their  (non  security  and 
coinfortH  and  conceive,  that  Protestant  sects  of  every  name,  however 
they  might  prefer  their  own  modes  of  religion,  would  devoutly  pray  for 
the  support  and  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  England^  as  it  now  stands, 

'  —*sita  ti  bona  norint,**  ’  In  short,  the  ecclesiastkal  establishment  of  this 
country  is,  in  their  views,  what  the  ark  of  God’*  was  in  the  estimation 
M  the  pious  Israelite  and, their  hearts  tremble”  more  for  that,  fhan 
for  any  thing  else,’,  the  stability  of  which- 'may  seem  to  be  endangered  in 
woe  eventful  rimes.' '  They  Would  consider  its  fall,  as  one  of  the  ’hea- 
new  judgments  that  could^^fal  the  nation.’  p.  128»  129. 

Any  such'  approach  ,to  the  Dissenters,  as  is  inconsistent 
'1th  their  professional  engagements,  is  incompatible  with  the 
truth  of  this  testimony.'  But  let  us  go  On  to  notice  another 
t®pu,tarioii. 

‘I am  coostralnedi*  says  the’  author, <  to  admit  that  .there -Is  a  great 
truth  in  what -is  often  alledged  by  their,  op^nents,  namely, 
“>i  under  their  preaching  there  ^ has  arisen,  an  .unfavourable  cminiqa 
the  body  of  the  clergy.  'To  "eXcite  a^  hatr^  of  what  is  evil, '  is, 
“uoubtedly,  one  purpose  of  Christian  instruction.  But  while  the  preacher 
•  *ttempting  this,  be  must  take  care  that  he  do  not  call  forth  the  maliff- 
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aant  paisioni.  This  he  is  almost  sure  to  do,  if  he  point  out  a,  eerua 
Mt  of  men,  as  persons  to  whom  his  reprehensions  particularly  apply.  ’p|^ 
hearers,  too  generally  apt  to  forget  themselves,  are  drawn  still  further 
from  the  consideration  of  their  own  faults,  when  they  can  find  a  def  oed 
class  of  men,  on  whom  they  can  fasten  the  guilt  of  any  alledged  eiror: 
on  them  they  will  discharge  their  gaU,  and  mistake  thdr  rancour  for  ritk. 
/eourner/.'*  pp.  154,155.  Sec.  Edit. 

'  Two\questions  arise  on  this  point ;  first,  hotv  far  an  unfavour, 
able  opinion  of  the  body  of  the  Clergy  is  just,  and  secondly, 
what  sort  of  influence  the"  evangelical  party  have  had  in  pro* 
ducing  it.  *,Thc  Clergy  as  a  body,*  the  author  complains, 
*  are  considered  by  them  and  their  adherents,  as  men  who  do 
liot  preach  the  gospel.’  .  If  we  understand  him,  he  means  to 
assert  that  the  clergy  as  a  body  do  preach  the  gospel  {  for  we 
cannot  suspect  him  of  being  so  ridiculous,  as>to  complain  of 
their  being  considered .  in  their  just  and  true  light.  Here 
we  have  t)ie  verv  singular  spectacle  of .  gospel  ministers  ex. 
claiming  with  bitterness  against  some  of  their  brethren  for 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  new  birth,  justification  by 
raith,'the  internal  operations  of.  the  Spirit,,  ana  whatever  else 
Characterised  the  faith  of  the  r^ormers;.  which  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  learning,  from  this  most  libera)  writer,  are  no 
parts  of  the.  gospel.  Of,  if  he  deinur.in  assenting  to  such  a 
(iroposition,  ,it  IS  incumbent  on  him  to  explain  what  are  the 
doctnne/ distitwf  from  those  we  have  mentioned,  the-in'cuica. 
tioii  of  which  has  excited  the  opposition  of  the  clergy.  We 
ill  our  great  simplicity  supposed  that  the  ministers  stilM  eran* 
gelical  had  been  opposed  for  insisting  on  poihts  intimately 
related  to  the  gospel ;  but  we  are  now  taught  front  high  an* 
thori^^  that  tM  controversy  is  entirely  of  another  kind,  and 
relates  to  subjects  with  respect -  to  which  the  preachers  of  the 
0ospel  may  indifferently  arrange  themselves  on  either  si^. 
W e  are.  nnder  great  (d>ligaUons  -to  our  author  for  clearing 
up  this  perplexing  aflair,  and  so  satisfactorily  shewing  b(^ 
.parties,  they,  were  flghtiQg  in.  .the  dark.  >  Poor  George  .Whit* 
field!  how  much  to  be  pitied,  who  exhausted  himself 
incredible .  labdiirs,  and  endured  a  storm  of- persecution,  m 
communicating  religious,  instruction- to. people,  who  were  al* 
ready  furnished  with  more  than  ten  thousand  preachers  of  tbt 
.  gospel !  To.be  serious,  however,  on  a  subject  which,  if  the** 
be  one  in  the  world,,  demands  seriousness,— it  is  an  incontio* 

vcrtible  fo^Hhat  the  doctrines  of  the  •reformation  are  no 

longer  heai^.  in  the  greater  .part  of  the.. established  polpij^ 
ana  .  that  there  has  been  a  geiier^l  departure  from  tnn 
truths  of  the  gospel,  which  are  exhibited  ;iu  thc  minu**y 
a  small  tht^gh  increasis^  minority  of  the  Cleigy.  The  »“ 

;  ihpr  Arrrotfi.fbls.to  bea.fact,  .although  be  has  the  meanuesa 
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ixpress  himself  in  a  manner  that  would  imply  his  being  of  a 
f^nUtryxTpinion.  We  wish  him  all  the  consolation  he  ,can 
lierire  irom  this  trait  of  godly  simplicity ;  as  well  as  from  his 
reflection  on  the  effect  which  his  flattery  is  likely  to  produce, 
in  awakening  the  vigilance  and  improving  the  character  of 
hi$  newly  discovered  race  of  Gospel  Ministers. — With  res¬ 
pect  to  the  degree  in  which  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
Clergy  is  to  be 'ascribed  to  the  representations  of  the  eyan> 
gelical  partyv  we  have  to  remark,  that  they  possess  too  much 
attachment  to.  their  order  to  delight  in  depreciating  it; and 
that  they  are  under  no  temptation  to  attempt  it  with  a  view 
to  secure  the  preference  of  their. hearers,  who,  supposing 
them  to  have  derived  benefit  from  their  .labours,  will  be  su^ 
ficiently  awaire  of  the  difference  between  light  and  darkness, 
between  famine  and  plenty.  Were  they  to  insinuate,  with 
this  author,  that  all  <  their  clerical  brethren  are  actually  en-  - 
gaged  in  the  same  cause  and  are  promoting  the  same  .object 
viui  themselves,  they  would  at  once  be  charged  with  a  vio-. 
htion  of  truth,  and  be  considered  as  insulting  the  common  - 
sense  of  the  public.  . 

•  The  author  is'  extremely  offended  at  Dr.  Haweis,  on  ac-- 
count  of  the  following  passage  in  his  '*  History  of  the  Church ' 
of  Christ.*  '  Different  itinerant '  societies  nave  bran  estat 

I"'  Wd  in  order  to  send  instruction  to  the  poor,  in  the  vil-  ' 
ts  where  the  gospel’  is  not  preached.  Probably  not  less 
I  500  places  of  tiivine  worship  have  been  '  opened  within ' 
last  three  years.*'  Dr.  Haweis,  in  making  ^is.repire- 
tation,  undoubtedly  conceived  himself' to ^  be.  stating  a. 
{lie  fact,  without  suspecting  any  loVer  of  the  gospel  would 
t  it  in  question.  The  author^s  comment  upon  it  is  cu- 
as  enough.  *  It  would  be  scarcely  credible,*  he  »ys,  *  weri?  . 

‘  the  place  and  time  marked  with  sufficient  precision,  that 
clergyman,  beneiiced  in  the  Church  of  England,'  was  de- 
ibrhg,' in  the  Toregoing  passage,  something  which  had 
^iy  b^n  taking  place  in  this  country  !*  It  is  [surely  very 
^ihle  that  there  are  500  places  in  England  where  the  gospel 
iJot  preached  ;  the  incredible  part  of  the  business,  then, 
'“sists  ill  a  ♦  beneficed  clergyman’  daring  to  ‘assert  it,  who,  ’ 
'^ingto  the'  author,  isasort  of  personage  who  is  bound 
^^to  utter  a  truth  that  will  offena  the  delicate  ears  of  the 
.pi  especially  on  so  trivial  an  occasion  as  that  of  de^ 
the  state  of  religion  in  England.  What  magnahi- 
'p  ot  spirit,  and  how  faf  is  this  airthor  from  the  suspicion 
^g  amatt-pleaser !  '  ‘ I:..  .  .  ^  .  ,1 

L^"|^acknowl^ging  that  the  miimters  he  is  characterising 

charged  with  infringiog  on  canonical  reguv 

he  adds. 
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*  Would  it  were  as  easy  to  defend  them  universally*  against  those  who 
accuse  them  of  vanity,  of  courting  popularity,  of  effrontery,  of  coarse, 
ness,  of  the  want  of  that  affectionate  spirit  whicii  should  breathe  through 
all  the  ministrations  of  a  Christian  teacher,  of  their  commonly  appearing 
before  a  congregation  with  an  objurgatory  aspect,  as  if  their  minds  wen 
always'brooding  over  some  matter  of  accusation  against  their  charge,  in. 
stead  of  their  ^ling.  toward  them  as  a  father  does  toward  his  childnn.* 
p*  15T. 

■  The  reader  has  in  this  passage  ‘a  tolerable  specimen  of 
the  ‘.vanity’  and  ‘effrontery’  of  this  writer,  as  well  as  of 
that  ‘  obj-urgatory  aspect’  he.  has  thought  fit  to  assume  to¬ 
ward’ his -hrethreu,  hot  without  strong  suspicion  of  assuming 
it  front  >a  d!«ire -to  ‘  court  popularity.’  It  would  be  a  mere 
waste  of  words  to  attempt  to  reply  to  such  an  accusation, 
which  merits  attention  on  np  other  account  than  itS' exhibiting 

a  true  picture  of  his  mind. 

*  ^  '  *  * 

*  As  for  the  matter/he  proceeds  to  obi^crye,  *  of  which  the  sermoni  dc. 
livcreid  by  some  of  them  are  composed,  it  is  contemptible  in  the  extreme. 
Though  truths  of  great  importance' are  brought  forward,  yet,  as  if  those 
who  delivered;  them  were  born  to  ruin  the  cause  in '  which  they  are  en. 
gaged,  tliey  are  presented  to  the  auditory,  associated  with  such  mean¬ 
ness,  imbecility,  or  absurdity, .  as  to  afford  a  complete  triumph  to  those 
who  are  adverse  to  -  their  propagation.  Wc  are  disgusted  by  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  all  the  rules,  which  the  common  sense  of  naankind  teaches  them 
to  expect  the  observance  of,  on  the  occasion*  It  is  true-indeed,  that 
4omething  is  heard  about  Christ,  about  faith  and  repentance,  about  sin 
and  grace  ;  but  in  vain  we  look  for  argument,  or  persuasion,  or  suavity, 
or  reverential  demeanour ;  qualities,  which  ought  never  to  be  absent, 
where  it  is  of  the  utmost,  importance,  that  the  judgment  be  convinced, 
and  the  affections  gained.*  p.  158. 

^  *  # 

Unfair  and  illiberal  in  the  extreme,  as  this  representation 
is,  it  contains '  an  important  concession, — ^Uiat  the  lowest 
preachers  among  them  have  the  wisdopi  to  make  a  right  se¬ 
lection  of  topics,  and  to  bring  forward  truths  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  a  circumstance  sufficient  of  itself  to  give  them  an 
infinite  superiority  over  the ‘apes of  Epictetus.f  A  great 
diversity  of' talents  inust  be  expected  to  be  found  amongst 
them ;  but  it  has  not  been  our  lot  to  hear  of  any, -..whose  la¬ 
bours]  a  good  .man  would  think  it  right  to  treat  with  yio**' 
criminate  contempt  As  they  are  called,  for  the  most  part,  to 
address  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society,  their  language 
is  plain  and  simple ;  speaking  in  the  presence. of  God,  their 
address  is  solemn;  and,  ‘  as  becomes  the,  ambassadors  oi 
Christ,’  their  appeals  to  the  conscience  are  close  and  cogent. 
Few,  if  any,  among  them,  aspire  to  the  praise  of  consum- 
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mate  orators :  a  character  which  we  despair  of  ever  seeing 
issociateci,  in  high  perfection,  with  that  of  a  Christian  teacher. 
The  minister  of  the  gospel  is  called  to  declare  the  testimony 
of  God,  which  is  always  weakened  by  a  profuse  employment 
of  the  ornaments  of  secular  eloquence.  Those  exquisite 
paintings  and  nice  touches  of  art,  in  which  the  sermons  of 
the  French  preachers  excel  so  much,  excite  a  kind  of  atten« 
tion,  and  .  produce  a  species  of  pleasure,  not  in  perfect  ac* 
cordance  with  devotional  feeling.  The  imagination-  is  too 
much  excited  and  employed,  not  to  interfere  wth  the  more 
awful  functions  of  conscience  ;  the  hearer  is  absorbed  in  ad* 
iniration,  and  the  exercise  which  ought  to.  be  an  instrument 
of  conviction  becomes  a  feast  of  taste.  In  the  hand  of  a 
Massillon,  the  subject  of  death  itself  is  blended  with  so  many 
associations  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  and  calls  up  so  many 
tentiments  of  natural  tenderness,  as  to  become  a  source  of 
thratricai  amusement,  rather  than  of  religious  sensibility. 
Without  being  insensible  to  the  charms  of  eloquence,  it  is 
our  decided  opinion  that  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Gisborne’s  is  more 
calculated  to  ‘  convert  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way,* 
than  one  of  Massillon's.  It  is  a  strong  objection  to  a  studied 
atte.npt  at  oratory  in  the  pulpit,  that  it  usually  induces  a 
neglect  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christian  verity,  where 
the  preacher  feels  himself  restrained,  and  is  under  the  ne* 
cessity  nf  explaining  texts,  of  obviating  objections,  and  elui* 
cidating  difhimlties,  which  limits  the  excursions  of  imagina* 
tion,  and  confines  it  within  narrow  bounds.  He  is  therefore 
eager  to  escape  from  these  fetters,  and,  instead  oi'^  reaionirig 
out  of  the  Scriptures^  expatiates  iu  the  flowery  fields  of  de¬ 
clamation.  It  would  be  strange,  however,  if  the  evangelical 
.  clergy  did  not  excel  their  contemporaries  in  the  art  of  preach¬ 
ing,  to  w'.iich  they  devote  so  much  more  of  their  attention. 
While  others  are  accustomed  to  describe  it  under  the  very 
appropriate  phrase  of  ‘  doing  duty,’  it  is  their  business  and 
their  delight.  They  ena'^ge  in  it  under  many  advantages.  . 
Possessed  of  the  same  education  with  their  brethren,  they 
usually  speak  to  crowded  auditories ;  the  truths  they  deliver 
command  attention,  and  they  are  accustomed  to  ascend  the 
pulpit  under  an  awful  sense  of  the  weight  and  importance 
of  their  charge.  Under  such  circumkances,  itis  next  to.im- 
^sible  for  them  not  to  become  powerful  and  impressive, 
."ere  it  not  indelicate  to  mention  names,  we  could  easily 
eonfirnu  our  observations  by  numerous  living  examples.  Sut- 
®oe  it  to  say,  that  perhaps  no  denomination  of  Christians 
®rer  produced  so  niany  excellent  preachers ;  and  that  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  them,  that  the  ordinance  of  preaching  has 
fallen,  in  the  established  church,  info  utter  contempt. 
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With  re*p^ctto  the  •  remarks  the  author  niakes  on  the  ‘ht, 
pochondriacal  cast  of  preaching  heard  among  them,’  of  their 
*  holding  their  hearers  by  details  of  conflicts  and  experiences’ 
and  of  their  *  prosings  on  the  hidings  of  God’s  face,*^’ we  netd 
not  detain  our  readers.  To  good  men  it  will  be  matter  of 
serious  regret,  to  find  a  writer,  from  whom  different  things 
were  to  be  expected,  treat  the  concerns  of  the  spiritual  war* 
fare  in  so  light  and  ludicrous  a  manner ;  while  the  irreli. 
gious  will  heartily  join  in  the  laugh.  It  should  be  remem* 
hered  that  he  is  performing  quarantine,  purging  himself  front 
the  suspicion,  of  Methodism^  and  that  nothing  can  answer  this 
purpose  so  well  as  a  spice  of  profanehess. 

After  expressing  his  contempt  of  the  evangelical  clergy  as 
preacherSf  he  proceeds  to  characterise  them  in  the  following 
manner  as  writei's. 

*  Here,  (says  he)  I  can  with  great  truth  affirm,  that  many  Included 
in  that  description '  of  clergymen  how  under'  consideration,  are  sorely 
grieved,  by  much  of  what  comes'  out  as  the  produce  of  authorship  on 
their  side.  And  well'they'may  be ;  to  see,  as  is  frequently  the  caie, 
the  blessed  truths  of  the  gospel  degraded,  by  being  associated  with 
newspaper  bombast,,  with  impudence,  with  invective,  with  dotage,  with 
drivelling  cant,  with  buffoonery,  and  scurrility  !  Who  can  read  these 
despicable  publications,  without  thinking  contemptuously  of  all  who  abet 
them  ?  But  not  every  one,  in  whpm  an  occasions  coincidence  of 
opinion  may  be  recognized,  be  included  in  this  number.  For  it  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  thith,’  that  the  writings  of  avpwed  infidels  are  pot  more  offensive  to 
several  of  the  clergy  in  question, .  than  are  soipe.  of  the  publicauons  here 
alluded  to.  Let  them  not  therefore  be  judged  of,  by  that  which  they 
condemn  ;-rby  productions,'  which  they  consider  afi  an  abuse  of  the  li> 
berty  of  the  press,  and-a'disgraep  to  the  cause  which  their  .authors  pro* 
fess  to  sente.’  'p.  170.- 

Whoever  remembers  that  the  most  learned  interpreter  of 
prophecy  now  living  ranks  with  the  evangelical  clergy,  who¬ 
ever  recals  to  his  rjscoliection  the  naines  of.  Scott,  Robinson, 
Gisbornej  and  a  multitude  of  others  of  the  same  description, 
w^l  not  easily  be  induced  to  form  a  contemptuous  opinion 
of  their  literary  talents,  or  to  suspect  them  of  being  a  whi^ 
behind  the  rest  of  the  clergy  in  mental  cultivation  or  in¬ 
tellectual  vigour.  In  a  subsequent  "edition,  the  author  has 
explained'  bis  meaning,  by  restricting  the  censure  to  all  who 
have  ranged  themselves  oie  the  side  of  the  clergy  under  con¬ 
sideration'.  But  as  far  as  the  most  explicit  avowal  of  tlie 
same  tenets  can  iridicate  any  thing,  have  not  each  of  the  re- 
sjjectable'  persons'  befoVe  mentioned  ranged  themselves  o® 
their  side  ?  Or  if  he  will  insist  upon  limiting  the.  phrase  to 

.  *  In  the  second  editioD  the  author  has  changed  die  tern  * 
tUxccurjiegt,* . ' 
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juch  as  have-  defended  them  in  controversy  ,  what  will  he  say. 
j  Overton,  whose  work,  for  a  luminous  statement  of  facts, 
in  accurate  arrangement  of  multifarious  materials,  and  a  close 
deduction  of  proofs,  would  do  honour  to  the  first  polemic  aS 
dKage?  In  affecting  a  contempt  of  this  must  able,  writer,  • 
lie  bu  contradicted  himself,  having,  in  another  part  of  this 
fork,  borne  a  reluctant  testimony  to  hjs  talents;  He  closes 
tiis  animadversions  on  the  clergy  usually  styled  evangelical, 
with  the  follow'uig  important  concessions. 

I  We  are  ready  to  own,  though  there  have  been  a  few  instances  to  the 
(onrary,  that  the  moral  condiict.  of  the  men  in  question  is  consistent 
fitb their  calling;  and  drat  though  the  faults  above  detailed  .are  found 
noog  them,  yet  that  as  a  body  they  are  more  than  free  from  irntnora- 
Saw.’  p."  162. 

The  men  to  whom  their  accuser  ascribes  an  assemblage  of 
tirtuesso  rare. and  so  important,  must  unquestionably  be  ^tlie 
ucellent  of  the  earth,’  and  deserve  a  very  different  treat- 
pent  from  what  they  have  received  at  his  hands. 

Before  we  put  a  final  period  to  this  article,*  wc  must  beg  the 
reader’s  patience  to  a  few  remarks  on.  the -general  teu^ncy 
of  the  work  under  examination.  ,  ' 

For  the  freedom  of  censure  the  author  has  assumed,  he  can- 
sot  plead  the  privilege  of  reproof.  .He  has  violated  every, 

I  which  it  is  regulated.  .In  administering  reproof,  we 
wont  to  call  in  a  third  party,  least  of  ^11  the  party, 
ti. .the  persons  reproved' are  directly  opposed.  Be- 
'  reproof  is  intended  to  have  any  effect,  it-mustbe'ac- 
ied  with  the  indications  of  a'friendly  mind  ;  since  none 
sceeded  in  reclaiming  the  person  he  did  not'  appear 
.  The  spirit  this  writer  displays  toward  tlie  ,  objects  of 
>ure,  is  decidedly  hostile ;  no  expressions  of  esteem, 
npt  to  conciliate all  is  rudeness,  asperity,  and  'con- 
He  tells  us  in  his  preface,  |  It  is  difficult  to  find-  an- 
f  for  disrespectful  language  under  any  circumstaDces; 
n  be  at  all  excused,  it  is  when  he  who  utters,  lets  ps 
from  whence  it  cofnes';  but  be  who  dares  to  use  it, 
t  dares  not  put  ifis  name  to  the  abuse,  gives  us  reason 
■elude  that  his  cowardice  is  equal  to  -his  insolence.* 
P>  iv.)  In  violation  of  H’  .^.pwn  canon,  he- seems  to 
■sumed  a  disguise  for  the  /ery  purpose  of  -giving  an 
led  indulgence  to  the  insolence  he  .condemns, 
e  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a.  public  Censor,-  he  will 
to  have  equally  neglecfed  the"  proprieties  of  that  cha- 
:He,  who  undertakes  that  office,  ought,  in  ail  reason, 
tot  his  chieif  attention. to  vice  and- inipicty;  which, as 
■Onion  foes  of  human  nature,  give  every  one'  the  pri- 
nf  attack.  Though  his  subject  naturally  led  him  to  it. 
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we  find  little'or  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  his  eagerness  to  tx. 
pose  the  aberrations  of  goodness,  the  most  deadly  sins  and 
the  most  destructive  errors  are  scarcely  noticed.  In  survey, 
ihgthe  state  of  morals,  the  excentricities  of  a  pious  zeal,  a 
hair*breadth  deviation  from  ecclesiastical  etiquette,  a  mo. 
mentary  feeling  of  tenderness  toward  Dissenters,  are  the  tilings 
which  excite  hjs  indignation while;the  secularity,  the  indo¬ 
lence,  the  ambition,  and 'dissipation,  ton  prevalent  jn  the 
church,  almost  escape  his  observation.  We  do.  not  mean  to 
assert,  that  it  is  always  improper ’to  animadvert'  on  the  errors 
and  mistakes  of  good  men  we  are  convinced  of  the  contrary. 
But,  whenever  it  is  attempted,,  it  oiight  ^to  be  accompanied 
with  such  expressions  of  tenderness  and  esteem,  as  shail  mark 
our  sense  of  their  superiority  to  persons  of  an  opposite  de. 
scription.  In  the  moral  delitieations  with  which  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  abounds,  when  the  imperfections  of  Christians  are 
faithfully  reprehended,  we  are  never  tempted  to  lose’ sight  of 
the  infinite  disparity  betwixt  the  friends  and  the  ehemiw'of 
the  gospel.  Out;  reverence  for  good  men  is  not  impai'fedby 
contemplating  their  infirmities ;  while  those  who  are  stranger! 
to  vital  religion, '  w'ith  whatever  amiable  qualities  theyiiiay 
be  invested,.  ap|)ear  objects  of  pity.  The  iuipressioii  made 
iiy.  the  present  performance  is  just  the  reverse.  The  character 
of  the  unquestionably  good  is  placed  in  s!o  invidious  at  light 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bad  qualities  of  their  dpponentssc 
•artfully,  disgaised  and  extenuated  on  the  other,  that  the  reader 
feels  himself  at  a  loss  which  to  prefer.  Its  obvious  tendency 
is  to  obliterate  every  distinctive  mark  and  characteristic,  bjj 
which  genuine  religion  is  ascertained. 

The  writer  of  this  work  cannot  have  intended  the  reforma' 
tion  of  the  party  on  ‘which  he  has  animadvertecl ;  for,  indc' 
pendently  of  his  having,  by  the  rudeness  of  his  attack,  fof' 
ftited  every  claim  to  their  esteem,  he  has  so  <;onductedit 
that  there  is  not  on*e  in  fifty  guilty  of  the  faults  he  has  laid  t 

their  charge.  Instead  of  being  induced  to  alter  theirconducl| 

they  ran  only  feel  for  him  those  sentiments  which  unfoundi 
calumny  is  apt  to  inspire.  The  very  persons  to  whom  hisce* 

.  sores  fipply,  will  be  more  likely  to  feel  their  resentmci 
rise  at  the  bitterness  and  rancour  which  accompanies  ther' 
than  to  profit  by  his  admonitions.  _  . 

As  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  controversy,  agitated 
tween  the  evangelical  party  and  their  opponents,  itt'’®’'^.  1 
essential  interests  of  the  gospel,  and  whatever  renders  t.r 
tianity  worth  contending  for,  we  cannot  but  look  "ttnj 
lousy  on  the  person  who  offers  himself  as  an  umpire  j  ^l 
cially  when  we  perceive  a  leaning  toward  the  party  wnic 
consider  in  the  wrong.  This ‘partiality' may  betrac 
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t  through  every  page  of  the  present  work.  Were  we  to 
look  only  to  speculative  points,  we  might  be  tempted  to 
think  otherwise.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  cool  argumenta¬ 
tive  parts  of  a  work,  that  the  bias  of  an  author  is  so  much 
li)  be  perceived,  as  in  the  declamatory  parts  when  lie  gives 
a  freer  scope  to  his  feelings.  It  is  in  the  choice  of  the  epi¬ 
thets  applied  to  the  respective  parties,  ' in  the  expression  of 
contemptuous  or  respectful  feeling,  in  the  solicitude  apparent 
to  please  the  one,  combined  with  his  carelessness  of  offend* 
inethe  other,  that  he  betrays  the  state  of  his  Heart.  Judged 
by  this  criterion,  this  author  must  he  pronounced  an  enemy 
to  the  evangelical  party.  We  hope  this  unnatural  aiiena-  • 
tion  from  the  servants  of  Christ  will  not  prove  contagious, 
or  it  will  soon  completely  overthrow  that  reformation  which 
the  established  church  has  experienced  within  the  last  fifty 
years. 

When  Samson  was  brought  into  the  house  of  Dagon  to 
iiake  sport  for  the  Philistines,  it  was  by  the  Philistines  them- 
jelves :  had  it  been  dorie  by  an  Israelite,  it  would  have  be¬ 
trayed  a  blindness  much  more  deplorable  than  that  of  Sam- 
ion.  Great  as  were  the  inregularities  and  disorders  which 
deformed  the  church  at.  Corinth,  and  severely  as  they  were 
reprehended,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  but  impossible  to  express, 
tlie  indignation  Paul  would  have  felt,  had  a  Christian  held 
ap  those  disorders  to  the  view  and  the  derision  of  the  heathea 
world."  It  is  well  known  that  the  conduct  of  Luther,  of  Car-  . 
lostadt,  andpf  many  other  reformers,  furnished  matter  of  rae- 
iiiedcensure  and  even  of  plausible  invective  ;  but  he  who  had 
^ployed  himself  in  emblazoning  and  magnifying  their  faults, 

■would  have  been  deemed  a  foe  to  the  Reform^ion.  Aware 
it  will  be  replied  to'  this,  the  cases  are  different,  and 
wither  the  truth  oi  Christianity  nor  the  doctrines/of  the  Re- 

Imation  are  involved  in  the  issue  of  the  present^epntroversy, 
answer,  without  hesitation,  that  the  controversy  now  on 
it  doei  involve  nearly  all  that  renders  it  important  for- 
itistianity  to  be  true,  and  most  precisely  the  doctrines  of 
^  Reformation,  to  which  the  papists  are  not  nriore  inimical, 

“  soine  points  they  are  less  so,)  than  the  opponents  of^  the 
'angelical  clergy.  It  is  the  old  enmity  to  the  gospel,  under  a 
ay  form;  an  enmity  as  deadly  and  inveterate,  as  that  Which 
aimated  the  breast  of  Porphyry,  or  of  Julian.  '  '  , 

*ke  impression  of  character  on  the  public  mind,  is  closely 
^nn^ted  with  that  of  principles;  so  that;  iu  the  mixed 
iwations  more  especially  whicn  regard  religion  and  morals, 
*  **  vain  to  expect  men, will  condescend  to  be  instructed  by 
We  whom  they  are  taught  to  despise..  Let 'it  be  generally 
’“Pposed  that  the  patrons  of  orthodox  piety  are  weak,  ignorant, 
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and  enthusiastic,  despicable  as  a  body,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  individuals ;  after  being  inured  to  such  represent ationj 
froth  their  enemies,  let  the  public  be  told  this  by  one  who  wu 
formerly  their  friend  arid  associate, — and  is  it  possible  to  con* 
ceive  a  circumstance  more  calculated  to  obstruct  the  efficacy  of 
their  principles  ? .  Will  the  prejudice  of  an  irreligious  world 
a^inst  the  gospel  be  mitigated,  by  being  inspired  with  con. 
tempt  for  its  abettors  ?  Will  it  be  won  to  the  love  of  piety,  by 
being  schooled  in  the  scorn  and^  derision  of  its  most  serious 
professors  ?  If  the  anthor  is  disposed  to.  take  to  himself  the 
praise  of  ma^animity  for  so  frankly  exposing  the  weaknesses 
of  those  with  whom  he  has  long  acted,  we  must  remind  hioi 
that  it'is  a  magnanimity  of  a  singular  sort,  which  insults  bis 
brethren  and  flatters  bis  superiors ;  that  is,  which  trampin' 
ou  those  from  whom  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  crouches  to 
those  from  whom  he  has  every  t^ng. to  hope.'  , 

We  can  readily  suppose,  tiiat,' stung  with  the  reproaeba 
cast  npon  his  party,  he  is  weary  of  oearing  the  cross:  if 
this  be  the  case,  let  Kim  at  once  renounce  his  principle,  anil 
not  attempt  by  mean  concessions  and  a  temporising  policy  to 
form  an  impracticable  coalition  betwixt  the'  world  and  tbo 
church.  We  apprehend  the  grouiid  he  has  tak^n  is  untenable, 
and  that  he  will  be  likely  to  please  ’  neither,  party.  By  the 
friends  of  the  gospel  he  will  be  in  danger  of  being  shunned  a 
an  ‘  accuser  of  the  brethren  ;*  while  hishew  associates  regard 
him  with  the  contempt  due  to sycophant. 

It  must  give  the  enlightened  friends  of  religion  concern, 
witness  a  spirit  gaining' ground  amongst  ns,  which,  to  s[ 
of  it  in  the  most  favourable  terrns,  is  calculated' to  sow 
seeds  of  discord.  The  vivid  attention  to  moral '  disc, riiiiio:: 
t ion,  the  vigilance  which  seizjes  on  whafis  deemed  repireheiii 
hie,  is  unhappily  turned  to  the  supposed' failings  of  - 
men,  much  to  the  satisfaction,  no  doubt,  of  an.  uiib 
world.  The  practice  of  caricaturing  the  most.' iirustripusiif 
has  grown  fashionable  amongst  us.* '  With  grief  ' and  indigT 
tion  rve  lately  witnessed  an  attempt  of  this  kind  on  tHe  cl 
'racter  of' Mr.  Whitfield,  made,  if  oiir  informaViqn'be  con* 
by  thc'present  author  ;  in  which  every  shade  of  imperfcctif 
which  tradition  can  supply,  of  ingenuity  .'sunnise,  is  ind' 
friously  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  bin 
public  estiihation.  '  Did  it  accomplish  the  object. intend^  I 
if.^  It  certainly  did  not.  While  the  prejudice' entertained 
gainsfWhitfitdd,  by  the 'enemies ‘of  religion,;  ^'s  alrf* 
too  violent  to  admit'  of  increase,  its  friends  were  .pen 
ly  astonished  at  the  littleness  of  soiil,  arid  the  calloiu 
to  every  kind  feeling,  which  could  delight  in  mangling' 
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I  character. .  It  was  bis^.  tnisfortune  to  mingle  freely  with  dif* 
ferent  denominations,  to  preach  in  anconsecrated  places,  and 
convert  souls  at  uncanonical  hours ;  whether  he  acted  right 
or  wrong  in  these  particulars,  it.  is  not  our  province  to  inquire. 
'That  he  approved  himself  to  his  own  conscience,  there  U 
not  the  least  room  to  doubt.  Admitting  his  conduct,  in  the 
yistances  alluded  to^  to  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  cle* 
heal  engagements,  let  it  be  temperately  censured  ;  biit  let  it 
not  efface  from  our  recollection  the  patient  self-denial,  the 
inextinguishable  ardour,  the  incredible  labours,  and  the  unex« 
ampled  success  of  that  extraordinary  man.  The  most  zealous 
lounes  of  the  church  need  he  under  no  apprehension  of 
r  being  often  disgraced  by  producing  such  a  man. as  Mr. 
nhitfield.  Nil  admirari^  .is  an  excellent  maxim,  when  ap- 
lied,  as  Horace  intended  it,  to  the  goods  of  fortune :  when 
itmded.  to  character,  nothing  can  be' more  injurious.  A 
niibility,  to  the  impressioh'  of  great'  virtues,  bordering  on 
thusiasm,  accompanied  with  a  generous  oblivion  of  the 
fide  imperfections  with  which  they  are  joined,  is  one  of  the 
%st  prognostics  of  excellence. ' 

Verum,  ubi  plura  niteDt~non  ego  paucia  .  ^  * 

Offendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 

Aut  humana  parum  cavit  oatura —  * 

!  The  modern  restorers  of  the  piety  of  the  church  of  England 
Here  eminent  for  their -godly  simplicity .  and  fidelity.  Sin-, 
^vely  attached,  as  it  became  them,  to  the.  establishment  of> 
B)ich  they  were  ministers,  their  spirit  .was.  too  enlarged,,  too 
denti  too  disinterested,  to.  suffer  them  to  become  -the  tools 
a  party,  or  to  confound  the  interests  of.Ohristianity  with  . 
^veofany  external' communion.-  .  f'rom.  their  being,  looked 
as  innovators,  as.  well  as  from  the  .paucity  of  .their  num-  . 
they  were  called  to  endure  a-  much  severer  trial  than 
to  the  lot  of  their  successors.  .They  .bore,  the  burdeu 
^V.heatof  the  day;  they  laboured,  and  others  have- entered 
their  labours.  •.  We  feel,  with  respect  to  the. greater  part  : 
^^Btbose  who  succeed  them,  a; confidence  tliat  they  will  cun- 
■e  to  tread  in  their  steps.  But  .we  cannot  dis^mbJe  our  , 
ut  perceiving  a  set  of  men  rising  up  among  .them  > 
of  new  inodelling  the'^^rty  ;  who,  if  they  have  too 
J^wvtttue  openly  to  renounce  their  principles,  have  yet 
firmness. to  endure  the  consequences;  timid,  tem- 
spirits,  who  would  .refine  .into  insipidity^  pplish  into 
Atul  under  .we  know  not'  what  pretence^ .  of  regula- 
<iroderaUon,  and  a  care  not  to  offend,  .rob  it  utterly  cif 
^iijj^B®®tgy  of  .character  to  which  it  owes  .its  success.,  . .  If 
from  this,  and  other  writers  of  a  similar, descrip- 
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tion,  to  insdlt  their  brethren,  fawn  upon  their  enemies,  aiij 
abuse  their  defenders,  tliey  will  soon  be  frittered  to  piece)  , 
they  will  become  ‘  like  other  men,*  feeble,’  enervated,  and 
shorn  of  their  strength.  AVe  would  a^ure  them  to  m 
their. guard  against  the  machinations  of  this  new  sect.  W'. 
cannot  suspect  them  of  the  .meanness  of  submitting  to  be 
drilled  by  their  enemies,  whom  they  are  invited  to  approach 
in  the  attitude  of  culprits  beseeching  them  (in  ourauthor’i 
phrase)  to  ‘  inquire  whether  there  may*  not- be  some  foun 
among  them  of  unexceptionable  character !’  We  trust  the 
will  treat  such  a  suggestion  with  ineffable  contempt.  ^  ,  ’’ 

After  the  taste  our  readers  have '  had  of  this  writer’s  spirit 
they  will  not  be  surprised  at  his  entire  disapprobation  of  Mr 
Overton’s  work.  .  The  discordance  of  sentiment  must  be  great 
betwixt  him  who  wishes  to  betray  and  him  whose  aim  istode 
fend.  •  Mr.  Overton,  in  behalf  of  his  brethren,  boldly  an 
pealed  from  their  accusers,  to  the  public ;  this  writer  crouclu 
to  those  very  accusers,  approaches  them  in  a  supplicatii: 
tone,  and,  as  the  price  of  peace,  offers  the  heads  of  his  brt 
thren  in  a  charger.  Overton,  by  a  copious  detail  of  fatt 
and  by  a  series  of  irrefragable  '  arguments,  .establishes  thei 
innocence ;  this  writer  assents  to  their  condemnationj  intrea 
ing  only  that  execution  may  be  respited  till  an- inquiry 
made  into  the  degrees  of  delinquency.  Tbe*^  author  of  tf 
True  Churchman  a.rcer/afnedcloathes  himself  with  the  light 
truth :  the  author  of  Zeal  without  Innovation  hides  himself  i 
the  thickest  gloom  of  equivocation. 

'Before  we  close  this  article,  we  must  intreat  our  readers’  f 
tience  while  we  make  one  observation  relating  to  the  pens 
nence  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment.  It  is  possible  ti 
dignitaries  of  the  church  may  be  at  a  loss  to  oecide  wh 
ther  the  services  of  the 'evangelical, class  shall  be  accept 
or  rejected ;  ’ but  we  are  persuaded  the  people  will  feel 
difficulty,  in  determining  whether  to  continue  their  atte 
dance  at  the  places  from  whence  they' are  banished.  Teac 
ecS'Of, the.  opposite  description  have  already  lost  their  m 
on  the  public  mind  ;  and  they  will  lose  it  more  and  mo 
Should  the  secession  from  the  established  church  become 
general,  as  that  its  services  are  bo  longer  the  objects  of 
puiar  suffrage,  it  will  be  deprived  of  its  firmest  support, 
the  author  of  the  ‘  Alliance’  acknowledges,  that  the  eomp 
betwixt  church  and  state,  which  he  alloivs  to  be  a  virtua 
ther  than  a  formal  one,  mainly  rests  upon  the  circumsiance 
the  established  religion  being  that  of  the  majority, 
which  it  becomes  incapable  of  rendering  those  service  w 
state,  for  the  sake  of  which  its  privileges  and  euioi“^ 
were  conferred*  Nothing  but  an  extreme  infatuation 
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telerate  such  an  event  But  if  pious  and  orthodox  mep  be 
revented  from  enteiin^ into  the  church,  or  compelled  to  re¬ 
tire  from  it,  the'pe'o^e  will  retire  with  thefti ;  and  the  appre-*' 
hension  of  the  church  being  in  danger',  ‘  which  has  so  often  * 
Keen  the  watchword  of  party;  will  become  for  once  well  founded. 
We  forbear  to  notice  the*  illiberal  insinuations  of  the  author 
concerning  this  Review, because  we  consider  his  disapprobation 
jsthe  most  acceptable  compliment  he  could  pay  us. 

- I"  ‘  — t--.. ,  ,  . .■■■■■  ■ 

ifl.  XII.  -or  t  a-  Biographical 'and  Literary  Account  of. 

■  £niiaeot  Populv  Preachers ;  interspersed  with  occasional  Clerical 
Criticism..  By  Onesimus.  Vol.  I;  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  367.  Price  9s.  bds. 
Mithew*  and  Leigh.  18Q9. 


Onesimus,  •‘•so  long  as  it- is  permitteu.me  to  continue  my  in- 
Mstigation  - of -  the  merits  or  •our  popular  preachers,  so  long 
must  I  persist /o  expose  error  and  testify  truth,  unswayed  by  in¬ 
terest  and by  intimidation,  k  is  upon  this  feeling 
thit  l  have  hitherto  endeavoured 'to  proceed,  in  the  career  of 
criticism.’  And  ' now*  1  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  Mr. 

— — .’ssermon.-  •*  EagerhY  followed’ after  by  the  evangelical 
CiUinists,  avoided' by  the  regular  churchmen,  and 

gutralvi,  ridiculed- by  philosophical  moralizers,  it  becomes  no 
easy  task;  -respecting'  this  •pfeacber,'  to  pronounce  satifac^ 
btiLY.’  ‘•He^'at  present,  goes  to  his  pulpit tndccorowiLY ;  and 
lie  enters  it  with  as  mSich  injudicious  coiiipla’cency.  ScarceLY 
4^\i&  condescendingLY  bowed  his -head  down  upoh  his  cushion, 
**hen  he  very  ,a4nr/»/LY  assumesran  erect'  posture,  and  cbn- 
ttraplates,  &c.’ — interrupts  the  iiiquircr,  **  wHat  have 

10  say  of  the  se'rmoti  ?” —  True,  rejoins  Onesimus :  *  it  is 
e  essential  business  of  out^preacning  their  evangelizing 
jonists,  who  are-'no  mean'  one's, -.that  I  would  particulartY 
t  the  energies  of  the  national  priesthood.’,'  Hfe  **  has  no- 
;  of  the  stentorian  stamina.-’  ‘  PersonalLY  he  is  imposing. 

IS  well-built  and  cotneLY'  in  countenance.  There  is  a  care- 
grandeur  in  his  walk.* ‘  He ’is- rather  tall;  his  form  is 
tv,  his  deportment  dignified,- and  his  countenance  pre- 
■essing.  Is  he  not  too  sensible  of  these  qualifications  ?.  ^t 
ould  not  be  severe.’-  ‘  InoffensheLY  pleasing  in  his  person, 
fyuli\  winning  in  his  manner,  plaintively  feeling' in  his 
his  eloquence  'is,  .on  the  whole,  populartr  interesting 
libtless  he  is,  •  as  ladies  say,'  an  amiable  preacher.-'  Does  he 
tJomuch  cultivate' the  preference  shewn  him  by  the  sex?’ 
would  not  be  severe.' — ^‘^•But,”  says'  the  now  impatient 
^‘»t,  ‘‘  you  still  tell  me  nothing  of  the  sermon." — O,  as 
tftat,  ‘  He  plumps  on  his  text,  and  comes  too  soon, to  the 
not  like  Mr.  C.  who,  *  rc/i^g'wMsLY  impressive  in 
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bis  appearaoee,  bi»  voice  deep  and  loud»  delivers  bU  ten 
with '  boldness.*  *  Labonousve  sententious,  mw. 

niBcent,  noi.m.Y  monotonous,  his  grandeur  is  without  er^.* 
ness,  his-  earnestness  without  im^ession,  and  lie  is  author!, 
tative  without  being  commanding.*  *  The  right  hand,  lostru. 
mental  as  it  is  in  eloquence,  is  with  him  eraer  impntptrvi 
quiescent,  or  unmeaningvi  exerted.*  “  He  is  given  to  finirer 
bis  manuscript,  turning .  over  leaf  after  leaf,  with  such  p^. 
cision  as  considerabLV  weakens,  bis  poWers  of  address.'  *  I  wish 
I  may  prevail  upon  him  not  to  btindle  out  of- the.  pulpit  al. 
roos^as  soon  as  the  congregation' begins  to  separate.’  '  *  Once 
he  was  lean,  but  now  be  is  fat ;  oiice  he  had  teeth,  but  bow  he 
has  lost. his  teeth;  once  he  could  read  his  t'e^t  without 
glasses,  but  now  he  reads  his  text  with  gla^es.**^*'  Adniirahle 
critic !  But  after  having  told  me  thus  much  about  the  tnanntT 
of  the  preacher,  will  you,  have  the  goodness  to  give  some 
little  account  of  the  matter^'* — ^Nay,  replies  Onesimus, 
*  Surti,Y  it  will  not  be  my  fate  to  be  arraigned  for  dwelling 
so  much  on  the  elomence  of  the  pulpit.*  *  Let  me  stmgu 
protest,  once  for  all,  against  those  who  would  en. 

snare. me  into  error,  and  against  those  wboybu/uALY  tliink  tba 
there  are  means  by.  which -to  influence  my  decisions ' ! ! 

It  will  hence 'oe  seen  that  Onesimus  amuses  his  reader 
with  a  deal  of  gossip,  delivered  in  a  namby-pamby,  afl'ected 
inelegant  style,  about 'preachers,  their  size,  their  gait,  the! 
bible,  their  notes,  their  dress,  their.  pocket>handkerchief,tbei 
.every  tiling  but  the  thing  essential-*-tbe  sermon.  The  boo 
before'  us,  which'  is  made  up  of  essays  formerly  published  i 
a  Sunday  newspaper  !  called  the  ‘  National  Register,’  i 
divided  into  two  parts  ;  of  which  tlie  first  is  devoted  to  cler^ 
men'  of  the  established  church,  the  second  to  dissentiu| 
ministers.  The  number  of  gentlemen  whose  histories,  cha 
racters,  and  habits,  are  here  dragged  forth  into  public  view, i 
twenty-nine  ;  of  whom  some  are  and  ought  to  be  celebratfd 
others  are  celebrated  without  merit,  and  others  have  not,  a 
preachers,  either  merit  or  celebrity;  A  book  like  this  w 
catch  the  fancy  of  a  certain  kind  of  readers  ;  but  it  can  net 
delight  men  of  taste  or  of  piety.  The  author  had  notbu 
to  TO.  but,  instead  of  enjoying  his  usual  Sunday  stroll 
Greenwich  Park  or  Primrose  HilU  to  ramble  fot  a  few  s® 
cessive  Sundays  into  different  churches  and  chapels  in  sJ, 
near  the  metropolis ;  and  to  keep  a  **  sharp  look  out  i' 
popular  preachers  from  the'  country.  He  woidd  wear  out 
few  black-lead  pencils  in  putting  down  each  preacher  sf 
culiar  ,pr  colloquial  expresnons,' in  sketching  his  o'***" 

drawing  his  flgure,  registering  the  number  of  his  buttons, 

the  number  of  his  children^  or  the  probability  of  his  hat' 
ether  ipsue  ’ ! !  if  any  fellow-lounger  in  the  same  ebaj 
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•ould  ‘  Communicate  so  interesting  a  piece  of  infortna* 

^on.  Tl>en  lie  would  liuy,  or  more  probably  borrow,  ^  few 
of  the  published  sermons  and  bth.*r  works  of  these  divines : 
and  su>  interbtrdiii-j  and,  interlacing  scrajis  of  biography, 
inofiels  of  criticism,  and’ copious  extracts  from  well-known 
tx-ffoniiances, .  would  speedily  gratify  the  voraciousness  of 
fiifiosity  with  this  precious  volume.  To  say  that  it  contains 
nothing  entertaining.  Would  be  incorrect ;  but  we  can  safely 
afl!r.ii  that  it  contains  nothing  valuable,  except  some  of  the 
qiHations.  ,  The  work  is,  .*  indeed  and  in  truth,’  a  catch¬ 
penny*  If  tbe  author  be  a  man  of  observation,  it  is  of  hasty 
observation  ;  and  his  views  are  almost  constantly  taken.through 
adistorting  medium.  Instead,  therefore,  of  correct  pictures, 
be  gives  us  yariuuis  antic  kinds  of  mental .  and  moral  ana¬ 
morphoses.  .  ■  •  .  I  -  .  -  ■ 

*  Ilya  des  reproches  qni  louent,'  says Rochefoucault,  *  et  des 
bainges  qui  medisent:'  and  such,  often,  are  those  of  Onesi- 
mus.  His  criticisms'  evince  but  little  delicacy  of  taste,  and 
scatCidy  ail?  delicacy  toward  character, '  or  regard  for  per¬ 
sonal  feeling ;  no  intellectual  penetration,  no  respectable  ac- 
qaijitions  in  literature,  no  true  perception  of’  excellence  ’iu 
religious  seiitiment.  The  performance  teems  with  the  grossest 
errors' in  point  of  narra.tioh  ;  and  many  egregious  errors  of 
jadgement.  -It  is  disfigured  by.  an  excessive  cant ;  not  the 
cant  of  superstition,  or.  the  cant  of  hypocrisy,  but  the  cant  of 
the  school  of  Thelvralb  and  that  most  disgusting  of  all  cants, 
be  cant  of  ignorant,  affected,  ungenerous,  superficial i  criti¬ 
cism.  Thfonghont  the  work,  there  is  such’ a  cold  indifference, 
inch  an  excessive  want  of  discrimination,  as  to  all  that,  is 
esential  and  peculiar  to  the  Christian  system,  that  the  theo¬ 
logical  Opinions  delivered  by  a  clergyman  from’  the  pulpit 
sand  as  nothing  in  our  author’s  estimate  of  bis  character  or 
his  worth.  .Thus  it  happens,  that  .he  is  nearly  as  warm  in  com¬ 
mending  a  preacher  who  speaks  of  “  natural  virtue,  yet  un- 
wtinguished,”  and  who  allows  by  his  precepts  young'  persons 
^osiii  iy  they  ^please,  vvho  has  lit^tle  taste  in  his  conipositions, . 
wd  nothing  of  the  orator  in  the  pulpit^ — as  in  his  praise  of  . 
one,  who  is  as  much  noted  for  his  classical  taste  and 'splendid 
«<V|uence  as  for  his  ardent  piety;  and  who  would  have  ex- 
eijual  admiration  in  the  breast  of  Demosthene.s  the 
jAttieiiian,  and  Paul  tlie  apostolic,  orator. 

H  But  it  is  time  to  take  our  leave  of  Onosimus.  We  dislike 


>**“''*,  furnished  by  his  book  :  aud  it  is  only  because  we  can- 
tovrect  his  mis-statements  without  entering  into  such 
*iinutie  as  would  expose  us  to  a  similar  acensation,  that  we 
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snff'r  tlieni  to. pass  •\itli  tltis  p[enL‘ral  rcpreliGiision.  As  fort' 

'  anthtti’s  rKiiciilous  afVfctation  'ot*  liiu^  writii'j;,  his  I’oici'd  iiui 
"foolish  aiitilhoses.  puerile  alliterntions'  biinoliiijr  cQiiceiis  jui 
adverbial  terniinations  ;  his  ‘  s\;rai  hic.siniperiuirs,  susceu'iili'j 
•'solicitations,  and  tender'  toncdu's  li’is  ‘  airectafioii  of  su 
;'lenmiz:iti(>i<,’  his  ‘eunihasis  which  tN.AlthK^  him;’  and  nlur 
'instance  ',  of  false  taste,  bad  jrrammar,  and  arrant  nonsense  • 

‘  leave  them  to  tlie  adn.iration  of  congenial  minds, — or, 

’  is  mncli  the  same  tliintr,  (  for  of  such"  minds  \re  believe  tlicre 
•  are  very  few) — to  a  silent  but  rapiil  descent  into  that  oblivion 
where  insiginhcaitt  and  contemptible  performance.s  mav  st' 
ehre  an"  eternal  repose.  In  a  >  ettse  where  the  title  is  so 
'  adapted  to  seduce  the 'curious  and  unwary,  where  even  silence 
may  mislead,  and  where  the  author  chooses  to  remain  aiivm. 
■■monp,  ti’i;  should  dt’em  il'  inexcusahle  to  be  tardy  towarj 
tiie  jniblie,  or  tender  to  the  culprit, --iii  discharging  ewn'a 
painful  dnt)'.  .  '  .  '  . 

••  . — ■  .  -  ■  . . .  ■  Ml  1^— — .  «■  I  ■■■  1*11.111  ..  .  

..  Art.  XIII.  The  Bihliowanuiy  an  Ep|sile  to  Hichard  Heber,  Esq.  Et 
John  Ferriar,.  M.  D.  4to.  pp.  li.  Price  2s.  6d.  Cadell  and  Cc. 
1809.  . 

^  \ 
i /Art.  XIV.  *  The  liihltotuanta,  or  BcoTMadriexs  ;  containin;]r  some  Ac- 

f  count  of  the  History,  Symptoms,  and  Cure,  of  that  fatal  Disease.  la 

-  an  Epistle  addressed  to  Richard  .Heber,  Esq.  By  the  Rev.  Thomki 
Frognall  Dibdin,  F.S.A.  royal  8vo.  pp.  90.  Price  4s.  boards.  Lenj 

'  .  man  and  Co.  1809. 

1  F  whatever  is  dull  be  dear  to  the  bibliomanjac,  and  more  dear  in  pre 

-  >  portion  as  more  dull,  we  know  not  what  price  may  be  set  upon 

two  epistles  in  some  future  age.  We,  however,  who  are  no  biblio 
.  maniacs,  thank  Heaven  !  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  business  whicb 
IV.  Forrlar  assures  us,  so  often  averts  him  ‘  from  heavenly  musings,ati 
from  letter’d  ease’,  had  stept  in  at  the  unlucky  moment  -when  he  w* 
about  to  embody  his  heavenly  contemplations  in  such  a  very  earthly  sh:ipe 
and  that,  instead  of  presenbing  remedies  to  others,  (like  some  civil  Ed 
lamitc  shewing  us  from  cell  to  cell,  throughout  the  melancholy  mansiorsc 
Mooi-fields,)  Mr.  Dibdin  li'ad  but  attended  to  his  own  inveterate  maid j 
We  must  confer. s,  however,,  that  there  is  but  little  hope  in  address*n| 
^  non  compos  with  *  Physician,  heal  thyself.’ 

Dr.,  keiTiai\  and  Mr.  Dibdin  both  write,  numerh'  /7/^,  h\c  pfd( 
about  book-collectors  ;  but  whether  for,  or  against,  we  have  not  bti*n 
to  discover,  in  tl'*e  few  minuter,  we  have  devoted  to  the  subject.  Of 
J7vS  verses,  \vc  think  it  quite  sufficient  to,  say,  that  they  are  suCh  as  now- 
^.  Pays  arq  written  by  every  body.  Of  Mr.  Dibdin  we  shall  say  a  worJ  ^ 
,i\vo  moVe. 

Had  we  no*  other  v/rvk  of  ‘Mr.  Dibdin’s  to  judge  from,  it  wouM 
b*  evident  that  he  is  .  me- of  the  most  arrant  bibliomanes  that  ever  mun.*- 
*  mouldiness  and  black  letter.  Indeed^  before  we  read  this  bouk,  we* 
no  notion  of  the^  extent  of  this  disease..  To  hunt  up  editions  pnr.U'J 
jiDSon,  Aldus,  Ei/'.vir,  or  Stephens,~to  n.mmagc  among  baiU^» 
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iffiincfs,  rev(M'ed  only  for' the  antiquity'  of  their  type, — and  to  read, 
but  what  common  people  could  net  read,  we  thou^(ht  were  as 
marks  of  madness  as  we  could  well  lma;jine.  0  scri  sfudiorufN 
VJeimd  now,  that  these  are  not  the  darlinp:  obj»'CLs  of  the  lx>6k  hunter 


titles  of  cat’aloL’ues,  prices  of  catalogues,  nun>l>  r  of  paries  conniined  in 
oulo^^es,  conparative  merit  of  cataloi;pes  ;  Mr.  D.  gives  some  imporunt 
iuTice  to  the  collector  of  catalogues  ;  nay,  we  hear  or  copies  of  cat.iloguci 
Viuck  offon/ The  number  of  d«ays  which  the  safes  of 
r.rious  libraries  lasted,  is  carefully  recorded  ;  and  Mr.  D  is  kind  enough| 
in  one  place,  to  tell  us  tvhich  book  he /thinks  brought  the  greatest  sum; 
A''ain,  we  find,  from  the  various  expressions  of  Mr.  D/s  admiratton,  that 
commentators  are  much  nmre  valuable  tluiu  authors,  commentators  upon 
(O'^mentators, than  commentators’,  and  soon.  I  here  is  no  end  of  their^ 
ar.  ebtions,  one  upon  another.  •  Maittaife  writes  an  antiquarian  book/ 
(il'ed  ‘  Annales  Typographiei' ;  on  this  the  aiithu*  of  *  Cataiogus  Aucto* 
r:fn’ has  some  remark*  to .  oiler  ;  and  on  'tins  remark  Mr.  JuibdiD  has 
kmhljig  to  say.  ^  ^ 

The  regrets,  and  admiration,  and  wishes  of  these  book* worms,  all 
nter  in  vellum  and  black  letter.  Mr.  D.  uses  the  prayer  of  Evander, 

^  mKi  prate  ritos  ref trnl  si  Jufiitpr  annos  ;  (we  were  rather  surprised,  by 
rfbye, tofind  that. he  had  read  Virgli  ;  perhaps  he  found  the  line' in  a 
croikd’of  parallel  pass  g:s‘,  and  tuinea  over  his  edulo  firhuefis  to  find  to 
I'omit  w:u;  to  be  attrmuted  ;)  and  on  -what  occasion  does  he  use  it? 
''hy,  truly,  on  seeing  the  low  prices  at  which  some  ot  ‘  the  vciy  best  and*" 
*  '  St  ecluions  ^  went,  A.  D.  17713.  *  Bundies  of  stitcht  books  and 

;  ;  .'!cts  ’  excite  his  most  eager  curiosity  ;  and  over  a  couple  of  Bacon’s* 

'  ys,  oi  the  first  editionj  that  were  sold  for  sixpence,  he  sighs  most 

-v:\rly.,  •  ;.  *  - 

|^\hi!e  Mr.  Dibdin,  however,  is  endeavoiiiing  (for  he  scemivto  be  cn* 
'Vi.ring)  to  set  otF  the  njad  excess  ’s  of  bibliography,  Jet  him  not 
the  venerable  names  of  Cicero,  Xeneca.  and  Pliny.  *  Study  is* the 
■  of  youth,  and  the  amusement  of  old ‘age*,  says  Cicero.;  and  Mr.  D., 
'/‘rg  this  and  similar  passages,  sets  down  the  three  above-mentioned 
^•ys,  ip’ the  course  of  his  ‘  history  of  the  disease’,  as  confirmed  biblio* 
Had  lie,  however,-  spared  an  idle  moment  from  the  *  Biblio- 
F  'i  RHwhnsoniana*,'or^‘  Smithiana*,  to  ojieh  their  ‘  uncut  copies*,  he 
MW  have  found  their  literary  leisure  was  far  otherwise  employed  than 
r  firing  Salian  versesf  or'  illustrating' Csecilius  Statius  with  parallel 
f  H'p.  in  searching -after  the  dramas  which  Thespis  carried  in  his  cart, 
f 'ftntving  the  names*  of 'his  players  from  oblivion.  They  read,  indeed  ; 
r  tVy  turned  their  reading  to  some  account :  Cicero  ‘dug  shining  ore 
1^  the  rubbish  of  the  old  comic  poets  :  and  Vii  cril  gathered  flowers  from 
f^nghill  of  Ennius.  .  '  • 

I  ,  of  the  literary  vermin  we  are  speaking  of,  w  ho  wish  to  cover 
I  ’^^ous  triflings  with  some  show  of- usefulness,  will  say,  that  tbe^ 
r  ^8  ierve  to  mark  the  progrm  of  llteraiure  in  our  country.  But 
?oo(l  writers  will  do  this  as  well  as  bad*  ones  :  we  should  do  more 
■  ^l^dmating  the  literature  of  tlie  fifteenth  century  by  Dame  Juliana' 
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Berners,  than  ^e  should  that  of  the  nioeteenth  by  the  Rcr.  Tlionuj 
Frognall  Dibdin. 

The  only  use,  as  it  appears  to  us,  that  can  be  made  of  biack-leit^j 
reading,  is  the  illustration  of  writers  who  are  really  valuable,  of  thcLn* 
guage  they  use,  and  the  customs  they  allude  to  ;  the  illustrations  of  thk 
^ind  that  will  be  picked  from.  ‘  The  Creede  of  Pierce  Plowman’,  and 
•  The  boke  of  L  hivalrie’,  will  be,  we  irnagine,  as  something  less  than  one 
grain  of  wheat  among  fifty  bushels  of  chaff,  those  look  for  it  tha* 

will.* 

Stark  mad  as  he  is,  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  dismiss  Mr. 
pibdin  in  anger.  He  seems  to  be  a  man  of  gre^t  diligence,  and  strong 
memory  ;  talents,  which  he  would  probably  have  employed  %  the  public 
good,  but  for  th’s  unhappy  malady  ;  and  which  we  cannot  help  respecting, 
though  degraded  to  a  dirty,  servile  occupation,  and  fed  upon  dust  and 
cobwebs.  He  is,  besides,  extremely  good  humoured,  and,  in  spite  of 
Minerva,  makes  all  possible  efforts  to  be  witty.  On  the  whole,  wi*  think 
his  book  is  likely  to  find  readers  ;  among  the  affictecl,  it  will  exciu  sym. 
pathy,  and  rapture  ;  among  the  sane,  curiosity,  and  cqmpassiqu. 


Art.  XV.  Familiar  Discoursa  ufion  the  ApoUles^  Creeds  the  Lord's  /*/ jp, 
,  and  the  Litany.  By  a  Dignitaiy  of  die  Church,  Cr.  870.  pp.  pri^ 
6s.  Bicl  erstaT  lo09. 

’ll/  E  are  no  less  pleased  with  the  execution,  than  the  design,  of  these 
l)iscourscs.  They  manifest  so  much  condescension  and  affection, 
iluit  they  resemble  the  instructions  of  a  father  to  his  children.  The 
au  hor,  witi  out  i.spiring  after  novelty,  casts  light  upon  what  an  obsolete 
.term  or  phrase  may  h..ve  obscured  ;  explains  what,  thou  •^h  simple  in  it^l^ 
might  perplex  the  untutored  mind  ;  and  expands  what  might  be  toQ 
condensed  to  obtain  general  observation.  Mis  proofs,  though  reduad 
to  the  level  of  the  least  tnligi  tened,  are  yet.  cogent :  and  his  style  \h 
for  the  most  part,  intelligible  to  the  without  toeing 

the  refined. 

The  discourses  are  fifteei>in  number  ;  eight  are  devoted  to  the 
s.ition  o*  the  Creed,  tv  o  to  the  e  planation  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  tiw 
to  the  Litany,  and  due  to  the  form  of  sujpplica^on  subjoined  to  the  U 

Art.  XVT.  Sermon  i  firta'hed  at  the  Chafjel.at  Mont  on  Greeny  on  Cm 

Fridat/f  IH09.  By  W,  Hawkes^  Manchester:  Aston.  8v0. ppS* 
Fri  e  lb.  180'J.  *  . 

preface  informs  us  that  this  discourse  ‘  was  delivered 
instituted  and  qu.iiterly  meeting  of  a  few  diskmtiag  minis^f^^ 
tjie  Presbyterian  denomluatioa*  in  Manchester  and  its  ueighbaurhii^ 
Tlie  design  of  this  asi.ociatioh,  and  the  extensile  consequences 
intended  to  produce,  wll  doubless  exhibit  si  refutation  of 
slanders  of  the  Calvinists  I  They,  *  blind  and  infuriated,*  as  Mr 
.'with  equal  tenderness  and  n^xlesty  describes  them,  have 
cxerte  «  nwst  widely  and  successfully  all  their  energies  in  the  disse^f^ 
of  those  principles  which  they  dtem  essential  the  existence  and  ^ 
tioa  of  g»*nuiae  religion.  In  these  attempts  they  hiivt 
the  advantages  of  unions  and  have  effected,  hy  a  combipafcion^  ^ 
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would  have  remained  impracticable  ta  solitary  attcippU. .  An.ioi* 
porant  question  luis  naturally  arisen  from  the  observation  of  these  con^ 
[rttratrd  endeavours  :  — What  are  the  peculiarities  of  that  system  of  truth# 
which  communicates  to  toe  minds  of  its  advocates  ao  mighty  ancf  resistle^ 
jn impulse?  Why  does  an  opposite  system  as  naturally  and  as  invariably 
chill  and  retard  the  spirit  of  activity  in  its  propagation  ?  Mr.  Hawkc5,if 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  in  the  preface  to  his  sermon,  th«it  the  zeal  of 
Uniiarians  has  not  kept  pace  with  ttieir  discoveries ;  and  admits  that,  if 
this  relaxation  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  system  they  espouse# 

Mt  is  time  they  reiurn^'d  to  their  rejected  ^creeds  !*  //^. thinks,  however# 

I.  that  the  consequence  may  be  explained,  in  perfect  con?istency  with  the 
trath  and  parity  of  their  principles.  ^  ‘ 

To  rouse  the  slumbering  energies  of  Unitarianisnn  and  prove  to  the 
world  that  it  is  capable  of  exciting  the  zeal  of  its  advocates,  and  worthy 
pf  all  the  exertions,  it  may  produce,  is  the  design  of  Mr.  Hawkes^i 
jliscourgc.  ‘i  he  text  is  most  unfortunate  (Phil.  iii.  8.)  ;  for  we  know  of 
Lw  passages  more  directly  opposed  to  the  scope  and  tendency  of  Socinian 
oi'in  ons,  than  the  determination  w'hich  the  apostle  Paul  expressed,  to 
k'ounl^ll  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Qirist 
Jesus  his  Lord.*  Mr.  H.  proposes  to  ‘  sliew  in  what  the  exceilcoce  of 
Christianity  supremely  consists  ;  panlcularly  in  reference  to  the  charge 
which  ^ome  of  its  professors  bring  against  a  certain  description  of  their 
br.thren,  a?  knowing  nothing  of  the  Christian  religion,  and,  through  igno¬ 
rance  at  least,  as  denying  and  opposing  its  highest  and  most  important 
distinctions  ;  after  which/  continues  the  preacher,  *  i  thall  insist  upon  the 
obh^ations  by  which  the  real* excellence  of  the  Gospel  binds  us  to  cordial 
obedience  and  2ealou«  attachment  *  (p.  4.)  In  tl:e  former  part  we  find 
leme  gcReral  statements  respecting*  the  Christian  revelation,  so  ambi¬ 
guous  and  indefinite,  as  to  be  capable,  by  a  k  nd'  of  elasticity,  of  suiting 
ioy  Lind  of  creed,  or  no  creed  at  all ;  of  contracting  to  the  niirrow  di¬ 
mensions  of  Unitarian  belief,  or  of  expanding  to  a  wider  and  more  ex¬ 
tended  rapgc  of  opinions.  .For  instance,  Mr.  H  affirms  that  Christ  came 
to‘sutFcr  and  die  that  he  might  redeem  from  iniquity  and  its  dreadful 
conseqixmce.'^— to  raise  the  moral  world  from  the  corruption  which  over¬ 
whelmed  it ;  to  give  the  sdf-degraded  sons  of  men  a  second  birth/  &c. 
(pp.6, 7,)  But  what  are  the  ideas  which,  in  the  course  of  the  serm 
aro  L-d  to  attach  to  the  w'ords  ‘  redeijn  ‘  iniquitt/  *— *  corrufition 
'  iicond  birth  Some  of  the  auditors,  no  doubt,  must  have  suspected 
teacher  of  a  leaning  toward  niethodism,  till  his  subsequent  cx- 
p^nations  removed  so  unwvourable  an  impression.  They  would  soon  per-* 
that  these  obsolete  and  antique  expressions  were  only  figures  of 
metaphysical  ‘allusions,  and  convenient  topics  for  rhetorical  de- 
vhmatipn.  *  «  ■ 

It  ii  the  object  of  Mr.  Hawkes*s  reasonings  to  prove,  that  if  any  such 
pDwal  views,  as  he  has  stated,  arc  admitted  into  the  religious  belief  pf 
Laitarians,  wliatevcr  particular  explanations  may  be  adopted  by  indi- 
tliey  should  constitute  a  common  basis  of  union  and  co-opera- 
and  that,  since  another  denomioation  of  Christians  seems  to  think. 

the  impohant  distinctions  of  Christianity  are  annihilated  by  these 
explanations,  and  ‘contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
taint!/  they  are  therefore  censorious,  uncharitable,  and  persecuting. 


8T0  ?init!/s  Lrcfurcs. 

Hence  v.T,  are  inJuVecl  with  a. most  piteous  lamentation  over  the  iTn.% 
giparj^  Jistrossej:,  to.  which  the  ‘  rational  dissenters’  arc  reel uceJ  for  cur., 
science  s<a>:e.  '(‘o  what  the  author  aHudes,  we  know  not:  he 

talks  of  some,  who  ‘  saj  and  r/9  all  manner  of  evil  ajjainst  them,  though 


fovei  ies  when  and  how  they  please  ;  and  l)^:eause  ^omc  of  tli  ir  ni  ijrhbours, 
probably,  with  equal  freedom  contend  that  these  spcciilatipns  are  dan, 
geVous  and  ?iibvcrvsiTe  of  the  Gospel,  though  they  employ,  no  odier  means 
of  opposition  than  reasoning  and  persuasion,  they  are  decried  as  enemies  to 
inquiry,. friend^  to  persecution,  and  the  ‘  hottest  zealots,  who  viol.itc 
the  sacred  precepts  of  the  Christian  law/  To  us  this  really  appears  very 
sillj.  considered  as  mere  ^weeping  and  wailing  but  wd  fear  :t  is  some, 
tiung  worse  ;  it  sounds  a  little  like  ^  gnashing  of  tecih*  I 

An.  XVII  .  LscUfrcj  on  the  Nature  arj,  Enrf  of '  the  Sacred  Office^  enj 
'  on  the  lyign'Uy,  Uut^^  OjmVif cations f  and  Charntier^  of  the  SacraiOr^ 

der.  By  John  Smith,  1).  I),  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Campbehon.  Kvo. 

pp.  ,S40.  Price  ()S.  bda.  P^dlnburgh,  Mundell  ;  Hamilton.  180^‘, 

WORK  of  this  kind,.'  really  publislied  fbr  the  first  time  in  IfiOS,' 

would  have  de^jervcct  a  respectful  and  extended  consideration  in  our 
journal.  It  couki  I'bt  Ivcwever  escape  our  infallible  memory,  that  the 
volume  itself,  exceplin.v  the  nc^u  title  fagCy  yjds  presented  to  the  world 
more  than  ten  years  ago !  Tiiis  title-page,  therefore,  is  the  only  propt 
subject  for  animadversion  ;  and  w'e  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  of  cur*, 
demning'thc  paltry  trick,  as  an  insult  to  die  public,  and  a  disgrace  u 
•  tile  lil>era!  trade  of  a  booU'dler. 

A  few  words  may  fairly  be  subjoined,  In  reference  to  the  merits  of  t!ie 
work.  We  tliink  it  adds  very  little  10  the  general  stock  of  advice- ani 
cxliortation  to  students  and  ministers  of  religion  ;  and  that  it  is  by  r.a 
means  intlt’ed  to  supersede  any  of  die  valuable  -books  on  the  subject, 
Vxhich  arc  commonly  recommended  to  their  perusal.  ”  The  tone  of  tmr*K- 
ing  is  extremely  feeble,  and  the  ^tyle  of  expression  proportionally  rt- 
dated,  'i'hc  ni:iS'  of  solid  Instruction  diffused  over  above  three  liundroi 
pagcj,  might  very  advra  ugeously  be  compressed  to  one  thiol  cf  that  ex¬ 
tent.  The  introduction  of  cpiscles,  derived  from  oriental,  tales  and  vi¬ 
sions,  betrays  not  only  a  surprising  depravity  of  taste,  but  a  consciousness 
of  IP-.  .0  city  to  piocure  or  preserve  attention,  by  vigorous  thought,- 
to  the  most  solemn  and  affecting  of  all  topics.  Neither  can  we  entudy 

approve  tiic  con»plexion  of  Dr  Smithes  theology.  An.  excessive  regatd 
to  the  Roman  C  itholic  wiltei  s  cf  France,  an  indiscriminate  rcveicncc  »o* 
J>t.  k'olumba  ami  the  monlis  of  Iona,  and- a  propensity  to  the  tenets 
mysticism,  arc  faults  with  which  he  is  in  a  certain  degree  chargOujc* 
and  which  are  pi.ob.ibly  owing  to  an  injudicious  or  limited  course  0^ 
reading. ,  He  sometimes  rcfcis  to  the  doctrines  of. divine  assistance 
expiation  for  sm,  in  i  manner  liable  to  a  dangerous  perversion  ;  aud 
sipnally  debases  the.  Christian  motives  to  duty,  by  an  alloy  of 
and  pride.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  be  unjust. to  his  nurits,  i 
r.cglictcd  to  acknowledge  the  pl'^'tsure  we  have  derived  fro-''^  the  '^'7 
sensible  remarks  and  nuixlmslcdutalncd  ’in  many  of  hiiJ  iecture^j  auu 
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j'jit  of  seriousness  and  piety  which  pervades  the  volume.  Its  katt  fnukt 
ii  tlic  Scotticism  of  its  style.  ^ 

The  work  is  divided  into  tw^*nty-nlne  lectures  ;  of  which  seventeen 
,ir.*  Jevoted  to  the  temper  and  character  of  a  Christian  minister,  fo’jr  to 
{hv*  duty  of  preaching,  and  the*  rest  to  the  nr^re  private  labours  of  the 
pstoral  char-e.* 

Art.  X\  IH-  Exemfila  Projirta  ;  or, 'English  Sentence*',  translated  from 
the  best  Roman  Writers,  and  adapted  to  the  Rules  in  Syntax  :  to  be 
translated  into  the  Latin  Language.^  Designed  for  the  Use  of 
■  Janior  Boys  in  Classical  Schools..  By, the  Rev.  George  WhitukcTi 
A. i'h  domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Most  Nob'e.'the  Mirquis  of  Lar^s* 
djwne,  and  Master  of  tlie  Graniniar  School  in  Southampton.  12.mo; 
].pi  179.  Price  3s.  bound.  Law*  '  ' 


we  fear  that,  in  many  of  the  private  schools  of  our  own  country,  the 
pnciice  upon  this  maxim,  in  teaching  Latin,  is  disgracefully  neglected.. 
Thilculpable  neglect  does  not  arise  from  any  want  ot  good ‘and  sufficient 
ixmlse  The  well  known  manuals  of .  Garretson,  Bailey,  Clarke, 

ar.d  M.ilr,  have  obtained  a  very  extensive  acceptance.  Tlic  boy  who  has 
Rile  a  diligent '  use  of  any  of  these  books,  will  have  good  reason  to 
honour  the  memory  of  those  laborious  schoolmasters,  l^ut  we  acknow- 
L*ije  our  opinion  to  be,  that  all  the  Introcluctlous  and  Excrchc  Boohsf 
which  we  have  seen,  are  far  surpassed,  in  merit  of  plan  and  execution,  by 
the  lour  Eton  Books  of  English  Examples.  Even  ‘what  some  may  deem 
a  redundancy,  the  including  of  the  Second  Book  within  the  Third,  i«,  ia 
H’-ity,  a  very  serviceable  repetition;  We  earnestly  wish  and  hope  that 
t'.hpiirt,  as  well  as  most  others,  of  the  Etonian  plan  of  grammar  learniDg, 
w  bo  universally  followed  in  our  schools. 

II  he  book  on  our  table  is  not,  we  presume,  designed  to  supplant  the 
Iton  Examples;  but  ‘it  is  intitled  to  be  admitted  as  a  valuable  coadjutor, 
Mil  to  be  used  along’  with  them,  under  the  adiiptation  of  a  judicious 
And  if  circumstances,  as  occasionally  it  must  happen,  do  not 
i-niit  sufficient  opportunity  for  going  over  the  whole  of  the  ground  w.bicb 
have  recommended,  there  is  no  work  tiiat  we  coo  Id  recommend,  as  a 

..  i'  .  T'»  1  tl'  %  ‘  1-*  •  fT.  .  /■« 


«‘tane,  according  to  the  plan  which  the  following  extract  from  the  pre- 
hcewill  explain.  If  is  proper  to  add,  what  is  no  small  merit  in  school 
that  it  is  printed  with  remarkable  clearness  of  type  and  paper,  and, 
**.<iras  we  have  c'xammed,  with  respectable' correctness. 

lit]  commences  .witli  the*  characteristic  distinction  of  the  declendoo 


I  substantive,  and  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  A  tabl-.*  of  the  termi- 
of  active  and  pCiSsIve  verbs  is  given  for  reference.  Teh  verbs  arc 
under  a  variety  of  forms.  Sliorx  examples  follow,  of  the  best 
authority,  ^  under  ten'  rules  in  Syittax,  which  are  of  the  most 
occurrence,  with  the  English  and  Latin  on  opposite  pages, 
second  pare  contains  Sf'ntences  umicr  all  the  rules  of  Syntax  lo 
Dearly  as  possible,  as  they  are  arrangcl  in  all  Latin  Gra.najiiri. 


f 


tl2 


SI(urr}'*s  Poeins. 


These  exairipirs  also  are  literally  translated  from  Rdniah  Writers  of  tp. 
^uejtionablc  puri^„  The  English  aud  Latin  are  likewise  in  this  nan  oi 
opposite  pages' 

*  In  the  third  partj  tTie  examples  are  mven  without  aily  Latin  annexed, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  woru  or  phrase.  These  sentences  art 
cclccted  from- the  hv  si  classical  authors, ‘arid  are  translated  as  litefallv ai 
the  idioms  of  the  different  languages  will  allow.* 

..  —  -  -■  •'»  - - . .  ■ .  -  "  ■  -  L  _ _ 

Art.  XIX.  ITit  Life  of  Mr.  J&hk  Bunyan^  Minister  of  the  Gosfii 
at  Bceford  \  in  which  is  exhibited  the  Power  of  Evangelical  Prin, 
ctpics;  By  Joseph  Iviniey.  Svo.  pp.  350.  price  4s.  6d.  bds;  Button 
Burditt,  Maxwell  and  Go.  1609.  * 

gOME  religious  writings,  and  cspcxlally  darratlve^  of  strange  prc. 


cesses  of  feeling  and  uncommon  conversions,  arc  not  s5  much 


tne 


.^wv.  -  - - - ary  and  affecting  religious  history  vi  wt 

venerable  Bunyan,  may  justly  be  included  in. this  acscription  of  theolo¬ 
gical  literature  ;  and  as  it  continues  to  be  popular  with  a  certain  chisf 
of  readers,  we  think  Mr.  Iviniey  has  been  well  ertgjtged  in  presin;- 
ing  it  to  them,  not  Only  in  a  pleasing  formi  but  in  doinbinaticn  with 
many  useful  cautions,  explanations,  and  admonitions.  His  diligecc: 
too,  as  a  biographer,  has  been  rewarded  by  the  acquisition  of  severi 
carious  anecdotes  conceining  Bunyan,  which  arc  not  generally  knowa;| 
and  bit  desire  to  render  the  work  both  interesting  and  complete  is 
ccd>  by  the  insertion  of  various  notes  ilhistrating  points  of  history  t 
biography  connected  with  its  principal  subject.  His  sentiments  and  ifi;  i 
are  not  unworthy  a  biognipher  of  Bunyan.  XVe  ,are  unwilling  to  co  il 
plain  that  he  did  not  attempt .  a  greater  elevation  of  thought  and  expyi 
sion  ;  aware  that  this  was  not  necessary,  and  migiit  have  been  prcjudic!  | 
to  the  acceptance  and  utility  of  his  work. 

Alt.  XX.  Imficrtant  Studies  for  lihe  Female  SeXf  in  Reftrence  to 
dern  Manners  ;  addressed  to  a  Young  Lady  of  Distinction.  By  M  i 
Cockle.  12mo.  pp.  300.  Price  7s.  boards.  Chappie.  1809. 

^\N  the  whole,  we  think  this  an  useful  production.  If  there  is 
^  ^  ortginal  in  it,  yet  there  is  little  exceptionable.  The  form  adopted 
that  of  letters,  of  which  there  are  fifteen.  The  subjects  are  the  corani- 
topics  of  morals,  on  which  it  is  now  so  easy  to  write  books  for  yy  j 
ladies.  The  duties  of  Daughters  and  Sisters  are  judiciously  exphio^i 
The  tale,  intltled  Seduction,  might,  without  much  loss,  have  bf 
omitted*  The  diction  is,  we  think,  more  than  worthy  of  the  tliought. 

_ I  r-  —  I 

Art  XXL  Bidcomht  HilU  ^nth  other  Rural  Poems*  By  the  Rev.  W 
CIS  Skurry,  A.M.  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Svo. 

Price  7s.  Miller,  1808. 

COME  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  an  Athenian,  who  haJcoflti* 

^  to  make  himself  very  happy,  by  a  persuasion  that  all  the  ships 
•  Pincus  were  his  own  ;  but  who  was  at  length  most  .unluckily  coav.n*j 

.  by  a  discreet  and  ieaicua  friend,  that  he  was  actually  not 


s 


Skunys  Poems,  .  873 

»F J  no  Itai,  vl:i-  '0'i  I,  ,  . 

tnpt  tte,cI«i;acteF8  Pf|th^  saj^w  haTe  coaleaced 

otj  Mr.  Skurrjfi,,he  W  jntitW  "at  once  to  pity 
■he  twofoiy  predicament'  of  pigeon  and  r99k. 


into  one,  and  formed  th^  of  Mr.  Skurry  i„He  «  inti 
jnd  blame ;  he  stands  in  t[ 

Xj  fellow  of  i'^c.olTeTO'j.'n'e'^fiid  .'an  uh'ddtibted  to  niake  pdetry, 
to  persuade  hiniself  arid*  iill'’hrs  frieiidsj''cleric‘ abd" laic,  noWe’ and 
pjebeiai),  that  he  could  rpakd  if'  well.-’*  As  long  as  He  rehiajncd’in  MS^all 
prosperous.  Th'e’delusioh  pf  self-com^.acency"  was  tiot'  less  dt;rable 
than  gay.  His  readers  were  flattered  by  permission’  ttT  inspect  jJoetit 
titasures  of  which  the  vulgar  world  was  deemed  unworthy  pand  while 
their  pride  v^ould.elevate^his  works  in,  their  esteem* .thek  gfafitude,  as 
long  at  he  demanded  nojnopey.  woulp  requite  \um\n  fortunatut 

Miiitffi/ He  prints;  he .publisheii :  and  in  spite  of  pa'per-naake'f,pripter,  and 
eograTer,'in  ,spite.pf  academic  celebrity,  and  papnciw  applausp,  .the  pritici 
despise  him,  the  world '^sligi^s  (bjfn,  the  bookseller  lopka  unutterably, 
lolemn  upon  hiip>  and  at;|l^t,come  .^e;  pangs  of  repentance;  without 
remedy,  and  the  conviction;  that^  bad.  as  it  is  to  be  sdf^eceived,  to  be 
lelf  undeceived  is.sull  wor^.  '  •  ...  j ...  . , 

If  Mr.  S.  will  not  be  satisned-  without  an  opportunity  of  saying  why 
this  sentence  should  not  paM  against  him^  he .  shall .  certainiy  be  allowed 
the  usual  privilege,  though  we  are  afraid  he  .will  .be  laughed  at  the  more. 
Tiie  following  paragraph  is  .from  tl»e  longest;— we  cannot  say  poetiSt 
-4rom  the  longest  piece  of  metre  in  this  collection,  which  gives  name 
tS  the  volume.'  '.  '■  ....'• 

W  I 

<  O  cruel  war,  the  rich  Man's  terror,  and 
The  poor  man's  curse,  why  longer  wilt  thou  spread 
.  Thy  desolatioc  o'er  th'  ensaiftguin'd  world  ? 

Great  God  of  mefey, 'hear  a  kingdom's  cry ;  ' 

Compose : the  jarring  universe  to  peace.r^  .  \ 

Gite  anxious  nations  rest  .  And  ye  blest  times,  *  , 

Millennium'  days  arrive,  wlieh  once  again  . 

The  heaven  descended  messenger  shall  come,7  t !  ; 

Bringing  to  earth  sweet  peace,  to  man  good-will.'  p.  Slo  ' 

Wc  aSd'a"  specimen  from  ‘the'  Ode  to  Isiis.  ' 

>  *■*,'/  jjj*  Vi’  f 

<  Sometimes,!  row'd  against  ^thy  stream,*' * 

.To  WY^HAM^vill^c  .bound,  .  ^ 

To  feast  orf  strawbeiries  and  cream, 

I  Reclinlng'on  the  ground.  .  j 
And  then^ to  Gqdstow's.,  hallow'd  seat  ‘  ' 

I  bent  my'idleV^pdering  feet, .  ,  .r 

To  vieiV  the* niin'd. Vestal's, torab.|  .  . 

Then  would  I  saunter  n^ar  the  pond  . 

Where*  bath'd  the  beauteous  Rosamond,* 


Add  mii^  upon  her-  doom 
I  ’qmt  the  vener^Ie.  pile  .  ■ 


^iVhei^  I  pondering  I,  h^d  stood. 
And  qptb  a  merry  song  beguile  , 
My  pas'Mge  down,  the  floodi ,  . 
So<m  cud  I  hoist  the  shatter’d  tail 
£)^qdiog.  tQ  the  p^ing  |;|le^ 


,  »  .1  quickly  land  on  Ch^iistchuucpi  mead, 

^  ^  ’  From  whence  I  haste  away;  with  speed,  ^  •'  * 

To  be  iri  time  to  pray.  ^  pp!‘ 71.  72.  ’ 

y  Mr.  Skurry’s  manner  pf..rhymink{,  is  the  only  feature  of  originality  Jq 
iic  work,  except  the  peculiar  skill  with  which  lie  produces  yawning  by 
the  most  lively  subjects^  and  laughter  by  the  most  afflicting.  Tlxe'follow.* 
ing  lines,  incredible- as, it.  niay  seem,  form  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  what 
W  called  a  *  soni^t,^  and  are  intended  to  jingle  alike. [.  ‘ 

^  .  *  Anxiety,  not  bliss^  is  rtheir  reward*  •  »  ..  .  */  i 

E '  ‘  r\ Who  spurn  the  poor,  and  ^mid  thcii'  plenty^  starve.^/  p,  97. 

"We  will  now  dismiss  the  gentleman  with  ,a.;word  or  advice.  ‘Having 
iifnved,  Vnch‘  earlier  in  life  than  he  mn^ht  otherwi  have  done,  at  the 
knowledge  ‘that  he  can  never  do  an  v  good  a^  a'  poet,  let  him'raanfiiUy  abjure 
the  muse, ‘and  rigidly  abstain  henceforth  from  counting  syllables.*  Let  his 
signal  miscarriage  teach  him  a  lesson 'of  humility  and  fortitude;  and  let 
him  immediately  apply'  himself  to  a  diligent  aha  consistent  ’  discharge  of 
his  sacred  duties,  redeeming  the  time,’*  reflecting  that  ‘‘  the  Hay  is  far 
ilpent,’’  and  remembering  that  he  is  to  watch  for  the  spirits*  of  men  at 
One  who  is  to  give  an  account.’*  '  *  •> 


Nightingale’s  Sermons. 


Art. ‘XXII.  Sermrmsj'  preached  on  the  first  Day  of  Jauu  .rv,  1809^ 
^'•at  Hanover^-street  Chapel;  also  on  the  Eighth  of  the  same  Month, 
at  Worship-street  Chapel,  London.  By  Joseph  Nightingale.  pp.'47; 
Eaton.  1809.  .  .  ,  .»  •  : 

IN  such  a  common-place  age  as  this,’  we  are  inclined* to  applaud  every 
^  spirited  endeavour  after  originality ;  and  several,  such  endeavours  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  made  by  this  Mr.  Nightingale,  whom  our  readeri 
can  hardly  have  forgotten  as  the  author  of  what  he  calls  a  ‘Porta:- 
ture  of  Methodism.**  In  the  first  place,  in  one  of  his  sermons  he  '.as 
adopted  an  arrangement  completely  unintelligible  and  unaccountable. 
2.  rie  has  distinguished  his  several  heads  •  by  the  following  truly  novel 
and  ingenious  notation  :  I.  11.  III.  4;  II.  1.  &c.  3.  He. Has  fixed  with 
astonishing  accuracy  the  time  at  which  he  was  {Correcting,  one  of  the 
proof .  sheets.  It  is  extremely  remarkable,  ^nd  (if  we  niay  credit  Mr 
N  *8  veracity)  absolutely  true,'  that  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  cor¬ 
recting  a  page  that  has  the  word '^palaces* ^ in*  it,  at  that  very  insunt 
as  we  learn  from  his  note,  St.  J'imes*s  palace  was  on ‘fire,  ‘  and  was  con¬ 
suming  with  alarrning  rapidity  '  This  carious  coincidence  should  be 
carefully  recorded  *  in’ the  next  edition  ^  of  the  «  Tablet  of  M  emory.’— 
4.  He  has  made  an  advantage  even  of  his  imbecility, 'and  beconrie  ifl 
some  degree  original  b}'  dint  of  excessive  triteness.  He  has  distinguished 
himself  from  the  common  herd  of  declaimcrs,  and  attained  a  fon  w 
‘  bad  eminence,*  as  MJton  says  of  Satan,  by  being  more  puerile,  in 
and  silly  than  them  all.  There  is  certainly  no.  oth'er  person  that  hJ 
reached  his  teens,  who  would  have  occupied  page  after  page  inreuihoj 

rl#>crrint-ions  nf  Rjhi/liin.  fhnncrK  ‘pnininArl  frk  r^#»nn!^n^trale  the  30* 


rely; 


•  • 


^  The  Acadeyny, 


B7S 


the*  dcrhoosiratlon  sufficiently  complete;  without  hazarding  an  assertion 
like  this:  'the  wisdom  of  Solomon  could  not  devise ‘m4ans  to  saH  him 
from  the  hands  of  death  ;  and  tiie-  power  of  Alexander  yitlded/to  the 
ureater  power  off  time  and  the  grave/ 

We  will  make  no.  fartlier  remark  on  these  fliiu.sy  and  useless  effusions^ 
thcin  that  the  author  seems  to  have  been  very  fearful  of  betraying. -his 
bete)\)doxy  ;  /  the  strong  love  of  prejudice/  he  says,.. ‘may  discofdr 
ID  cn  that  is  unsound/  ,  I^e  has  therefore  exercised  ^ no ‘.small  cunnings 
and  used  not  a  few  equivocal  phrases  ;  if  he.  had  been  aware  1k)W  little 
trouble  the  public  would  .  think  necessary  to  discovei*  his  Socinianism,  he 
would  certainly  have  taken  less  pains  to  conceal  it.  r  .  *  n 

Mr  N  Is  said  to  be  .now  employed  as  a  ‘  popular,  preacher'  ^  by  the 
Dnl:ariari.FuQd,;and..the8e.  sermons  are  represented  as^being  ‘published 
by  request./  .... 

^  ;  ■i--'.  I  - ,  ■  ■■  I.  mi  ^  mi 

Art  XX 1 1 1.  Si  unday  Reflections.  By  the  Author  of  Thoughts  on  Affec- 
trition  8vo  pp  i(X)  price  9s.  bds.  Hatchard.  1809. 

IF  ve  hadtt’.k*!  up  this  volume,  without  any  apprehension  that  the 
^  wiJteihiid  mist  keo.h  r  powers,  we  should  have,  been  greatly  disap- 
P)inte  ..  The  merii  ot  her  Thoughts  on  AfFectation,  however,- was  no 
Picdge  for  her  success  in  a  very  dissimilar  work  ;  and  the  eagerness,  with 
whicn  we  opened  it,  aiose  rather  from  curiosity  than’hope.  Though 
containin  . .  of  course,  much  valuable  reflection  and  advice,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  qualified  by  ingenuity  or  originality  of  thought  to  obtain 
favour  with  intelligent  readers;  nor  sufficiently  plain,  forcible,  and  strii^- 
inj,  fur  servants,  and  otlicr  persons  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life.  Fqr 
them,  we-are  persuaded  the  volumes  of  the  Religious  Tract  Societjj, 
containing  about  treble  the  quantity  of  reading  at  the  cxpcnce  of 
6$.  would  be  far  preferable.  T  he  plan,  however,  is  commendable.  Tl\e 
Reflections  for  every  Sunday  are  founded  on  .  the  first  Lessons  of  the 
.esublished  service.  We  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  similar  plan, 
comprising  both  first  and  second  Lessons,  and  possibly^  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels,  to  some  person  qualified  to  execute  It  well.  We  are  not  sure 
that  it  might  not  be  the  most  eligible  method  of  compiling  such  a  work, 
to  make  selections  from  the  writings  of.  a  few  good  Expositors,  sueja 
as  Scott,  Brown,  and  Henry. 

Art.  XXIV.  The  Academy;  or,  a  Picture  of  Youth.  12ino.  pp.  19L 
Price  Ss.Gd.  Hariris^  Darton  and  Co.  1809.  .  ; 

|N  this  work,  there  is  much  to  improve  the  mind,  as  well  as  some¬ 
thing  to  amu^e  the  fancy ;  there  are  many  maxims  of  morality  and 
prudence  to  benetit  the  pupil  :  and  there  are  some  useful  hints  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  education  which  may  instruct  the  tutor.  We  quote  the  following 
•entenecs,  because  they  suggest  an  important  principle,  which  we  could 
wish  had  appeared  to  prevail  more  constantly  in  the  writer's  mind.  ‘  Man, 
m  early  lite,  is  principally  led  by  example ;  yet  conduct,  unsupported  by 
tound  principle,  is  apt  to  become  .unsieady,  as  well  as  £and  even  J  wrong. 
While  you  therefore  lead  the^youth,by  good  example,  enlighten  >  his 
reason,  and  arm  it  in  the  .defence  of  his  virtue.'  To  us  It  appears  certain, 
that  only  Christianity  affords  those  ‘  sound  principles',  which  can  in-  all 
cases  rationfly  produce  virtuous  conduct ;  and  though  we  could  not  wish 
^  book  of  school  anecdotes,  tales,  and  fables,  to  perform  the  functioAs 
w  a  body  of  theology,’  yet  we  do  regret  that .  these  principles  appear  to 
enter  far  less  into  the  worthy*  Rector's ’systeni  of  tuition,  tlaaa  thia 
^^celleat  maxim  might  naturally  prepare  us  to  expecu  . 


•  1 


876  Newton’^  TwcMy^Qn^  Letters. 

Art*  XXV*  Shewing  Mercy.  %  Joh5  SHayt^^r  Cox,  Farebam 
^2mo.  pp.  Ij^^.  price  la.  iWilliams  and  Co.  IHQQ. 

"I  F  Mr.  .Cox’s  design  is  not  original^  it  is  at  least  benevolenu  Hii 
object  is  to  describe  the  sinner^s  state,  to  inforin  ’and  relicTe  his  ipfuj 
when  trembling  under  convictions,  doubts Tand  apprehensions  ;  to  deprive 
him  of  vain  excuses,  and  lead  him  to  a'^ound  faith  in  the  go^l  of  Jesui. 
’His  plan  is  dontract^,  but  simple.  His  reasoning,  though  not  very 
close  or  forcible,  has  a  relation  to'  the  subject^  and  is  generally  conclusive. 
If  he  '  evinces  but  little  sensibility,  yet  he"^  displays  much  earnestness. 
His  style,  without  being  elegant,  or  uniformly ’correct,  has  a  degree  of 
sprightlinees  and  vivacity.  His  thoughts  are  common,  but  they  are  such  as 


cannot  be  too  fre 
culties  he  met  wi 


Art.  XXVI.  Letters  and  Conversational  Remar is^  by  the  late  Rev.  Jof^n 
.Newton^  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Lombard  Street,  London : 
during  the  la$t  eighteen  years  of  his  Life.  I2ino'.  pp.  190.  price  os.  ‘6d, 

•  Burditt.  1809. 

4Vrt.  XXV IL  Corresfiondence  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Newton^  with  a  Du* 

»  senting  Minister^  on  '  various*  Subjects  and  Occasions.  Vv  ith  a  Brief 
Sketch  of  his  Character,  and  a  Ministerial  Charge,  by  him  revised  and 
recommended.  I2mo.  pp.  190.  price  3s.  6d.  Maxwell  and  Co.  1809. 

XJAVING  lately  reviewed  at  some  length  the  Complete  Works  of 
,  ^r.  Newton, '■'t  and  expressed  our^liirh  esteem  ifor  his  merits  Va 

ictter-wnter,  wc  cannot  think  it  necessary  to  enter  at  large  into  a  desenp- 
tidn  of  these  ioterestirig  publications.'  ‘  ’Some  of  the  letters  they  contafn  are 
iieariy  as ’Valuable ’as  most  of*  those  which  appear  in  the  Works;  and 
display  in  still  richer  colours^  perhapsi  the"  amiable,  and  Christian  cap* 
4oUr  of  the  writer'.'  Both  works  are  enriched^  with  striking  ahecdotw, 
telated  either  by  Mr.  Newton  or  the'  respective  authors.*  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  especially,  who' subscribes  the  advertisement  to  the  ‘  Letifers,  8cc/ 
has  done  goda  semce  in  recording  spccirhens  of  his  venerableTriend^s  cop. 
v^atidu,  in  addition  to  those  which  Have  been  preserved  by  Mr.  Ce» 
61.’*^  ‘As  "a  companion,  ]^f.  N.  was  even  more  di'stihguished,  perhaps, 
than  as  a 'correspondent ;  characters,  in  neither'  of  which  has  he  often 
been  excelled.  Many  of  his  casual  observations  are  jewels  ;  equally 
BrilliantJ  preciousrVhd  portage.  His  discourse,  while  it  fascinated  bis 
fhends^  with'*  its  nne  huniouf,  liveliness^  and  ingenuity,  benefitted  Uiera  by 
its  original  thought',  sterling  wisdom,  and  peiyetual  piety 

It  ^ras  we' owe  the  anonymous  publication  to  a  \v6ll  known  and 
much  respected  dissenting*  minister  ;  whose  desire  to  be  ‘concealed  was 
aiirely  as  needless  as  it  must  be  vain.  The  Ordination  charge  v^ich  he 
l^s  contributed  to  it,  affords  many  useHirhirits  of  a  hiore  practical  and 
imecific  kiod^than  we  often ‘meet  with  in  wfmlaf  performances. 

u..;.-.  4  .....  r-  j _ 


Pieces  of  Poetry,  by  the  same  Author.  12mo/pp.  IlO.  Price  Ss.  bds. 
Johnson,  Williams.  1809.'  '  '  '  ‘  \ 

_  f  I  .  I  - 

iT  is  scarcely  necessary  w  repeat  the  recommencktion  we  lately 
^  of  these  letters,  as'a  pro^r  present  for  children, ‘when  reviewing^* 
l^tbnVWoAs;  (pi  6ld.)  ‘  " 


A  neat  portrait  of  the  author  is 

■'x  n  ‘  "  vU  '.o#/  h.  .  i  * 


t  Sce'CccilV’  lAmoin 


rr 
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XXIX.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION 


'rfitlnm  Puhlish^t  who  have  worh  in  the  prett,  will  ohTtge  th( 
iiictort  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  information  (post  paill,) 
luijcctt  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works ;  which  they  may 
^  being  communicated  to  the  public,  if  consistent  with  its  plan. 

CHEAT  BRiTAiK.  cero,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  with  nianj 

i,ProsramUpeediiy“will  be  publish-  portraits  is  in  the  press.;  ,  '  „  “ 

flLription,  the  History  of  the  Na-  ^  ^  L  brar,  of  the  Royal 

L  from  the  earliest  Period  of  the  Institution  will  soon  beready  for  publication. 
,!^;en)mfnt  to  the  Year  1800,  by  I'  •*  methodicatly  arranged  wuh  an  index 
O  J  Grellier,  Cashier  to  the  Royal  *  P'*"  Pa^ly ,«•;»,  wh'fb  anil  render  it 
rtc  Assurance  Compiiny ;  Author  of  “» ««  »»  ''brariea. 

nis  of  all  the  Loans  which  have  George  SUunton  has  sent  to  the  preM 

nied  for  the  Public  Service  during  f  Translation  fitnn  the  original  anguage  qf 
L  Filty  Years.”  '  This  History  was  ‘be  Leu- lee.  of  the  luudamental  laws  ot  the 
rri,  *;th  great  care,  diligence,  arid  Ghinwe  Empire,  as  tar  as  relates  to  their 
5,1  from  the  best  authorities,  and  is  Penal  Codes, 
riury  for  evCi  v  spr-cies  of  constitu-  _ 

;ud  political  information  immediate-  «»  Scotch  Reform,  has  in  \he  press 

eerttri  with  the  irise  arid  p'rogrcss  of  “ J"®*"  •  j  ,  i  <•  j 

contracted  by  the  Nation.'  It  Murick  has  in  considerable  fo^ard- 

<nDpsi.es  several  statemriiits  6f  the  ‘be  County  of  Cardt- 

Dfbt  at  different  periods.  Published  t.  r,  e.  u  i  u  •  .u 

^  AallGrellIer,  relict  of  the  deceased.  ^''e  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbrtwke  has  in  the 
Us  biiards  ’  *  press  a  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  general 

to  the  New  London  Cata-  and  local,  which  '  will  be  illustrated  by 

K  rnntAimno*  the  nHHitinns  piR^es. 

The  Rev.  John  Kempthorne  is  preparing 

a  select  portion  of  Psalms,  from  various  au- 
Hiors,  arranged  according  to  the  year. 

Mr.  O.  Douglas,  author  of  Mathematical 
Tables,  &c.  is  preparing  an  inquiry  into 
the  present  state  ot  the  Eieineuts  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  or  Eacrid’s  Rlements ;  in  which  the 
inaccuracies,  and  even  absurdities  intro¬ 
duced  into  them,  by  some.' modern  writers, 
are  clearly  pointed  out,  and  confuted,  on 
mathematical  principles. 

The  Rev.  S.  Partridge  will  shortly  publish 
a  second  volume  ot  Sermons  translate  fiom 
French  Authors,  and  adapted  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Pulpit. 

All  edition  of  Spence’s  Polymetis,  in  a 
quaito  volume,  is  in  the  press,  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  platen. 

The  Rev.  H  H.  Baber,  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  has  in  the  press,  and  ne^irly  ready  for 
publication  ;  an  edition  of  WicliPs  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  in4tu  ;  to  which  he 
has  pretiRed  a  Life  of  this  celebrated  Re¬ 
former,  and  a  Historical  Essay  on  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  and  English  Translations  of  the 
Scriptures  previous  to  tb^e  hfieentb 

Dr.  Carey  has  in  the  press  a  Sequel  to  his 

**  English  Proiodf  an  i  Veriificalkun^^^ 

>  published,  viz.  Poelk  Reading  modeeoiy,” 
conta^n^  a  sglectiqu  of  Poetry,  fioi;  Schomsg 


^orks  of  the  pious  and  learned  Dr. 

will  soon  be  published,  in  three 
Nuoit  s,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 

■A  non  on  the  Quotations  from  the 
by  the  Editor  Mr,  Chur- 

l?land,  Author  of  Letters  on  Histo- 
B preparing  a  General  History  of 
from  the  peace  in  1783  to  the  pre- 

^yl^y  will  shortly  publish,  in  three 
vuluiTies,  Vacation  Evenings; 
^  of  lamilia'r  conversations  on  lite- 
morals ;  iuterspersed  with  some 
and  poems,  and  occasional  se- 
other  writers. 

J*  “instoii  has  in  the  pyess  a  View  of 
and  Present  State  of  Shetland, 
^^^0  Volumes.  ’  '  ‘ 

kl!*  Memoirs,  in  five 

j“'’«-es,  is  ueai 


rly  ready  for  publi- 

of  Grafton,  in  two  volumes 
^ill  shortly  be  published ;  Fa- 

^‘dit  • 

^  Wood’s  Athenae  Oxoni- 
pr«s,  with  corrections  and 
^diiioQs.  ' 

“i##  of  Middleton’s  Life  of  Ci- 
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with  directions  for  the  piuper  utterance  gf, 
each  line. 

Mr.  Grcig,  of  Chelsea,  has  annonroccl  a 
work  on  Astionoiiiy,  on  a  new  plan,  where¬ 
by  that  science  is  remloretl  'jiinple  and  easy* 
The  chief  conste)la^o!^8  a«e  to  be  exhibitefi 
(in  a  nianntr  sioiiiar  to  geography)  on  se¬ 
parate  »».aps\  with  thc'ir  etymology,  bouinia- 


ries,  ;the  ^ais.to 
and  the  declination,  right  ascemfon 
Tilting,  &c.  of  the  principal  s^r 
spt  r  fi  d,  with  remarks,  &c. 

Mr.'  Bradley,  the  anr’orof*Q;i 
adapted  to  Murray’s  Grammar/ (See 
V.  681)  .  is  preparincT  a  siiii  Ur  h/ 
Questions  on  D» .  Valpy^s  Latia  Gran.: 


An.  XXX.  LIST  OF  WORKS  iviX’EN'l  LY  .PU13(.1SHE 


.  AGRICULTURE  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  Use ' 
of  Su^^ar  and  Molasses  in  feeding  Stock ; 
with  Hints  on  the  Cultivation  of  Waste 
L’inds,  and  the  Means  of  improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Peasantry  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland.  8vo.  3s. 

BIOCRAlfllY. 

The  Life  of  Edward  Lord  Herbert,  of 
Cherbury,  written  by  himself.  W*th  a  Pre¬ 
fatory  Memoir.  8vo.  10s.  6(1. 

EDUCATION. 

A  System  of  Commercial  Arithmetic,  en¬ 
tirely  ditleiingfroin  any  Treatise  on  the  Sub¬ 
ject,  that’  has  ever  yet  been  laid  before  the 
Public  ;  exhibiting-  an  extensive  liiqo  ry  in¬ 
to  the  PrincipUs  of  Science,  w  iin  a  ditfuse 
Illustration  of*  eve  ry  i  alculat;on  that  oc- 
cut's  in  Trade,  extmpt  fioni  the  eiicuitoii?, 
ojHTOse,  and  ro*duseU  Modes  usuaiiy  taught 
in  SchoolN.  Purticularly  dapted  for  Count¬ 
ing  Houses  and  Commercial  Academies. 
By  W.  Tale,  f«*inxr  y  of  the  Academy,  Lit¬ 
tle  Tower  Sf It*  i.  l‘2mo.  4s. 

linpoitaiit  Js‘u(lii s^for  the  Female  Sex,  in 
Releifcui  e  to  Modern  Manners,  addressed  to 
a  young  Lady  of  dist  notion.  By  Mrs.  Coc¬ 
kle,  Author  of  the  Juvenile  Journal,  &c.  Ikc. 
P2tno.  Is. 

The  Grammar  of  the  English  Language, 
adapted  to  the  U.e  of  Schools;  including 
numerous  Exercises  on  every  Fule,  and 
Queries  in  the  Manner  of  Goldsmith's  Gram* 
mar  ot  G.og  aphy,  and  ireatingcompletc- 
-ly  and  practically  on  Orthoepy,  Orthogra¬ 
phy,  the  Accidence,  Syntax,  Prr.sody,  Com¬ 
position,  and  Rhetoric.  By  the  Rev.  David 
Blair,  A.  M.  2s.  ()d.  ^ 

PINE  ARTS. 

Lerturcs  on  Pantine;  delivered  at  the 
Ro}al  Acad*  iny  of  Arts;  with  a  L^^tter  on 
the’  PropC'Sal  fora  Public  Mi iiioriah of  the 
K*^va.  Glory  «f  Grtat  Britain.  By  the 
hte  J«  hn  Op^  ,  E>q.  Professor  in  Painting 
to  ihe  Royal  Ai  adr mj\  To  which  are  pre- 
Bxed,  a  Memoir,  by  Mrs.  Opie,  and  other 


Accounts  of  Mr.  Opu  \s  Talents  m 
raotcr.  With  a  portrait  painttil  bi 
self.  4to.  11.  Is. 

f 

•  GEOLOGY. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Geolocy.i 
mining  Fundamental  Points  nTha?  Sc 
and  containing  an  Examiuaiioii  of 
'Geological  Systems,  au^  particularly 
Iliittonian  Theory  of  the  Earth.  Byj 
De  Luc,  F.R.S.  Translated  from  the 
Manuscript,  by  the  Rev.  H.  De 
M.  A.  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Brs] 
\ 

HISTORY. 

A  Narrative  of  the  la>  Campabj 
British  Army  in  Spain,  roininan  eii 
Excel U  ncy  L  (  utenant  Geiinal  Si 
Mo  n  ,  K.  R.  &c.  Ac.  F.oui  aiiib.i 
cuments,  Puhl  shal  by  his  Bf  thuJ 
Moore,  E^q.  W  th  a  Head 
from  a'  1‘aiiPii  g  by  Lawrm  e,  a 
Spain,  with  the  Route  of  the  A-iry 
of  Coiuiina,  and  a 'Plan  of  tac 
11.  1L-,  6d.‘ 

The  Asiatic  Auuual  Frg  'iUt;  wj 
of  thc.Histery,  Poliiics, ComimfreJ 
terature,  of  Asia  lor  tiie  Year 
8vo.  11.  Is. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  whole  of  the  Procefdin|. 
Trial  of  an  Action  Ixtwctn  Frau*  ^ 
Upholsterer,  and  Gwillim  Ll»>y<lj 
Esq.  M.  P.  With  the  Attorn;!  f 
Speech.  The  whole  ot  the 
in  Detail,  Mr.  Seijeant  Best’s 
Lord  •  Ellenborough’s  Charge  to  i 
■  Price  6d.  or  38.  per  Dozen. 

'  MATHEMATICS. 

Mathematical  Tables;  cont 
.Logarithms  of  Numbers, 
Tangents,  and  Secants,  Mb  -  ^ 
Logaritluiiic,  to  every  inIoutt*‘'  j 
.  drant ;  a  Fable  of  Versed  Sine« 

,  l  al  and  Logarithmic,  to  eve;? 
the  Semicircle;  a  Table  o  ‘ 
Parts,  reduced  to  the  Dt‘noiDin* 
Minute,  and  supplementary 
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MEDICINE. 

^nmnl  Mtdical  Register,  voiume  1. 
inK  a  Fevitw  oi  every  Publicalion 


r^io  Me^licine  and  Siirgny  wh^ch  ap 
.Hnri'fr  tii**  vnar  1803;  together  with 
>  halSkJeij  o*’ the  Di><'bveVie»  and 
vfnipnl  in  these  and  the  Collateral 


.  |«nrfri!Cfd,  a  particular  Account  of  Anderson,  Author  of  a  Tour  in  Zealand,  &c. 
i  Use  of  Logarithms,  of  Num-  2  vols.  I2s.  boards. 

Taii'^cnts,  Secants,  and  Vers(  d  The  Town  and  Country  Aactioneer’s  and 
jjjfithf  Manner* of  their  Formation.  Appraiser’s  Pocket  (Joutpanioti  or  Complete 
^  .it*  Douglas  Teacher  Mathf  ina-  Guide  ;  containing  fall  instructions  to  those 
tithor  of  a  Tran'litim  of  the  Ele-  interested  in  Smiles, either  as  bu)fcrs  or  sellers, 
ot  Knclid:  and  of  the  Art  of  Draw-  of  every  s})e<  ifs  of  property.  By  an  emi- 
iPrr>pective.  royal  8vo.’ 1  Os.  btls.  neut  Auciionetr.  3s. 

Selections  from  the  Moral  Writings  of 
Cicero,  de^^gDCMl  chietly  for  Young  Persons.  > 
By  A.  S.  Hunter.  32’s.  2s.  6d.  '  .  . 

Printed  lor  tlie  Btmefit  of  the  Charity 
Fund  in  Gloucester  Gaol.  An  Address  to 
his  Majesty’s  Justices. of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  of  Gloitcester,  on  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  praciicai  E'lTects  of  the  System  of 
.'rtiithia'thr  sa7nri*e.i.'.d ;  a’Report  P"*®'.’  R«^;«lation  established  in  that  Conn- 
;iwral  Sta-eof  Hra’th  and  Disease  ‘y-  ^ir  G.  a  Paul,  Bart,  delivered 
„  MrtmHis ;  a''d  a  varety  of  mis-  »'  KP'Pi  any  General  Quarter  Seasions, 

r  .  Imelliei'nce.  'By  a  Soctety  of  j ,  ,  .  .  '  .  .  _ 

Um  Tol.  i.  8vn.  9s.  '  The  Laiid-Valiier’s  AssisUnt ;  being  Ta- 

History  of  Canine  Madness  and  Hy-  improve.!  Plan  for  calculating 

the  value  of  Estates.  By  R.  Hudson. 
18mo.  4s. 

&c.  8 VO.  7s.  Beauties  selected  from  the  Writings  of 

James  Beattie,  L.  L  D.  late  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic  in  the  Maris- 
ehal  College  and  Tniversity  of  Aberdeen  ; 
SiTi«  of  Meteorological  Journals,  and  arranged  in  a  pleasing  and  perspicuous 
ni.' of  Journals,  k^-pt  in  London,  near  Manner,  under  the  following  Heads:  Poe- 

tical.  Moral,  Ph  losophical,  Thcoiog  cal, 
“Tf  With  several  Tables  and  Re-  Critical,  and  Epistolary.  To  which  arc 
By  William  Bent.  8vo.  ll.  Is.  The  prefixed,  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  an  Ac- 
IX for  1808  may  be  had  separate.  Is.  count  of  his  Writings:  together  with  Note* 

on  the  First  Book  of  the  Minstrel,'by  Tho¬ 
mas  Gray,  L.L.B.  Embellished  with  a  cor¬ 
rect  Likeness  of  the  Author.  ]2mo.  5s,  6d. 
The  Shooter’s  Guide ;  containing  the  Na- 
"‘vof  a  Regiment  in  every  situation,  tural  Histoiy  of  Dogs,  with  Directions  for 
l^Engravings  illustrative  of  each  Ma-  breeding  and  training  Pointers,  Setters,  icc. 
I2uio.  5s.  Fowling  Pieces  considered,  Shooting  in  ge- 

i  -^fions  on  the  Movements  of  the  iieral,  with  Instructions  to  attain  the  Art  of 
Army  in  Spain:  in  Reply  to  the  Shooting  flying ;  the  Game  Laws,  and  er»- 
n  lately  published  by  Brigadier  ry  other  necessary  Information  for  the 
H'^nry  Clinton.  By  a  British  Offi-  Shooting  Sportsman interspersed  with  oc^ 

casional  Remarks  on  Thornhill's  Shooting 
Directory.  By  B.  Thomas.  12iao;  5b.  6d. 

.  llie  Pulpit;  or  a  Biographical. and*  Lite-, 
rary  Account  of  Eminent  Popular  Preach* 
ers,  interspersed  with  Occasional  Clerical 


)  ;ia;  with  the  Methods  of  Treatment 
staai  mo<iern.  By  George  Lipscomb 
kc.  &c.  Sva.  7s. 

METEOROLOGY. 


MILIT.VRY  TACTICS. 

of  War ;  or  Rules  and  Regula- 
tlie  Army  in  Miniature,  showing 


hi 


mineralogy. 


■  li  ata  Derbiensia;  or  Figures  and 
"^  >18  of  Petrifactions  collected  in 


By  William  Martin,  F.  L.  S.  Criticism,  for  1809.  By  Onesimus.  8vo.  9s. 


'i*’‘iling  \leinber  of  tlie  Literary  and^ 
.Sicitty  of  Manclu'ster,  and 
I'  Mtmber  of  tbv  (ioo'ogiva;  Society 
IMicatvd  by  Permission  to 
li'>n.  Sir  Jo'tph  Baiig;^,  Bart.  K,B. 

au(i  illustrated  by  Fifty-Four 
**’*^0,  etched,  and  co.oured  by  the 
•^‘>•21.  VU6.1 

*'*ftLlANSOUS  LI  '  ER  \TURE, 

» i^*urbiou»  iu  Britaiu,  by  Mr. 


A  Seiies  of  Letters  to  a  Man  of  Proper¬ 
ty,  on  the  Sale,  Purchase,  Lease,  Settlement 
and  Devise  of  Estates.  By  Edward  Sug- 
den,  Esq.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister  at 
Law.  8vo.  5s. 

POETRY. 

Sir  John  Carr’s  Poems,  embellished  with 
an  eleuant  portrait  fiom  Westah,  engraved 
by  Fret  mail,  4io.  21s.  boards,  8vo.  10a.  6d« 
b  aids. 
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THBOtOCY. 


ExtflirtB  ftvHn*  the' Religious '  Wilrks  of 
Frencots  StHtgiiae  de  la*  Mothe  Feneldn,^*^ 
Archbishop  of  Cambrayl  Translated  from 
Original  French*.  By  Miss  Marshall. 
BVo.  10».  bris. 

Sacred  Hours;  chiefly  designed  to'illus-'. 
tfate  the  Offices’  and  Doctrines  of  the 
Churdi  of  England.'  By  J«  Grant',  M.  D. 
12010.  78. 

•  Part  1.  and  2.  Price  5s.  each,  or  the’  first 
SrNumbersr,  Isl  3d.  ei^,  'of  the  Reformers* 
Bible  comprising  the:  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,*  with  Notes, >  Marginal  Rd’erences'i 
and  Plates.  The  Notw*  on  the  Old ‘Testa - 


be  entirely  at  the  option  of  tbs 
A  Series  of  Letter^s,  By  the  Ret  j 
ton,  Rector  of  St.  Maty,  ^Yoolnoth/ti 
Rev.  J4  .Campbell,  while  residing  iii 
land*  12piK).  3s.  6d...  /  '  ^ 

:.Dr,  M^liams’s  Collection  of  Hvan 
Public  Worship,  a  new  Edition  W. 

Maurice’s  Social  Religion ;  a  new 
12ino.  48.  4 

. The  Christian  Pastor :  a  Poem.  la ^ 
Books.  Trice  5s.  extra  hbardt! 

Village' Dialogues.  By  the  Rcr. 
land  Hin.  The  sixth ‘Edition,  Jvok 
i  Os.  boards. 

.  ^  A  Collection  of*  Hy ihn^  W  Public 


ment,  by  the  learned’  and  pious*  Reformers^  ^  ^*^1**"^.’* 

Corerdafe,  Go  >duian,  Oilby,  Whittiogbaifi;  Mr.*Bodc*n.  Price  4s.  bound. 

^mpson,'  Cole;'  Uc. '  Those  on  the  Kfew  ,  •  i  ♦  ;  *  I 

Testament,  by  the  learned  and  veheraNe  >  ^  ,  TOPOCRASHt. 

Theodore  Beza.*  TM  whole  printed' by’ a’u-  Tfie  Description  of  Britain:  t 

tbority  at' the  Tiiifie  'of ‘  the*  Reformation.'  from*  Richard  of  Cirencester.  HI 

This  wotrk  will  *be  comprised  in  one  qnarto  original  Treatise  De  Situ  Britannic; 
Tolume,  and  completed  within  a  year.  It  Commentary  on  the' Itinerary,  ilin 
trill  be  published  in 'Weekly  nnmbefs;  price  by  Maps.  8vo.  18s.  A  few  copies  oq  [I 

ICi  3d.  each,  and  iif  Mhntbly .  parts,  ’  price  Paper,  Price  11.  16s..  v  | 

5t.*  each.  *  The  fomfer  will  be  ready  for  de*  Londina  llliistrata,  ,or  a  Colledid 
iivec|r  every  *  Saturday,  and  the  latter  on  Plates,  consisting  of  Engravings,  frsa 
the  first  of  each  month;  It  will  be’ elegant-  ginaf  Paintings  and  Drawings,  and  Fas 
ly  printed  on  flne'deniy  paper  ;  with  a  type  Copies  of  Scarce  Prin^  displayisf 
chtft  expressly  for  it.*'.  A  small  number  of  State  of  the  ’  Metropolis,  from*  the 
oopici  wHl  be  printed  in  a  very  superior  of  Elizabeth |  to  the  Revolution.  ’ 
mmioer  on  Royal 'l^per;  with  which  the  1 5. plates,  4to.  1).  12s.' 
earliest  finpression^  of  the’ Plates  will  he  Letteri^  froro!^  Canada,  written  d 
given.*'  This'Edition^wHl  be  published  in  Residence  there,  in  the  years  1806 
mouthiyi  parts  only,  price'' 8s.  each.*  The  and  1808;  shewing  the  Present" 
£bgmvings'(not  loss’ than  25  in  number)  Canada,  its  Productions,  Trade, 
Will  be  executed' in  the  very* best' maniWr 5  cial  Importance,’  and’  Political' 
and  each  win  be  designed  from  sonie'pi*o-  Illustrative  of  the  Laws,  the  M 
miaent  subject  inHhe*  Bbpk'  to  which  it  the  People,  and  the  Pecuiisrities  ( 
respectively  belongs. ’*  It  is  calculated’ that  Country  and  Climate.  Exhibiting^ 
the  whole  twin 'be*  comprised  in  forty-four  Commercial  Imj^rtance  of  Nora 
numbers,  or  in  eleven  Parts;*  To,  accom-  New  Brunswick’,  and .  Cape  Bretiiz 
tttodaU  those  pmohs  *  who  arc  de^irous'of  thrir  increasing  Ability,  in 
possessing  the  ApOciypha;  pmntedTiiDiforin  Canada,  to  furnish  the  necessary  Sa 
with  this  edition  of  the  Holy*  B.ble;*  some  of  Lumber  and  Provisions  to  our 
copies*  will ‘'be  ready ''for  delivery  at  the  dia  Islands.  By  Hugh  Gray. 
coifipfetion  t>f  the>Bt^.'  This  will  :'orm  an  by  a  Map.  8vo.  12s. 

>afiditioDmt  part;  the'purchase^of  which* will 


TOPOCRASHt. 


